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198 GRIFFIN SIZE APPLICATORS NOW SUPPLY LOOMS... 


4/4 WEAVING MORE YARDS 

44 MAKING BETTER CLOTH 

~/ USING LESS SIZE 

”f HAVING LOWEST COST 
ell 


IRA L. GRIFFIN & SONS THE TEXTILE SHOPS 
P. 0. Box 1576, Charlotte, N. C. Spartanburg, S$. C. 
DESIGNERS & DISTRIBUTORS FABRICATORS & ENGINEERS 


Non-Exclusive Licensees 


COMPLETE AND COMPANIONABLE WARP PREPARATION 
EQUIPMENT DESIGNED AND FABRICATED 





POWER TRANSMITTER 


is assuring maximum weaving efficiency 
in leading mills 


Thousands of Diehl Power Transmitters are 
operating DRAPER LOOMS in leading tex- 
tile mills. Many have been in continuous oper- 
ation for five years. 


om 
yfacturing 
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MILL MEN ARE 
ENTHUSIASTIC ABOUT 
THESE FEATURES 


“Stored energy”’ for smooth, rapid starts 
and positive picking. 
Precision braking. 
Minimum fluctuations of speed and motor 
current. 
Lower power consumption. 
Lower motor heat losses. 
Eliminates current regeneration. 
Simplicity and ease of maintenance. 
. all of which adds up to increased mill produc- 
tion, improved quality of cloth, lowered operating 
costs and long, trouble-free service. 
We will welcome an opportunity to tell you— 
without obligation—how the Diehl Power Trans- ‘ sie 5 operat 
mitter can bring these benefits to you. : a a Draper = car Power 


This cutaway view illustrates the new Model “BA” 
Power Transmitter . . . an inverted-type high iner- 
tia motor combined with a fast, positive clutch- 
brake mechanism. The exclusive new design features 
include—frictionless and self-aligning clutch-actu- 
ating bearing . . . kinetic braking action ... unitized 
clutch-brake assembly. These important advance- 
ments mean increased production . . . improved 
cloth quality . . . lowered operating costs . . . fewer 
shutdowns. 


DIEHL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Electrical Division of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Finderne Plant, SOMERVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTA + BALTIMORE - CHARLOTTE, N.C. - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - DETROIT - MILWAUKEE - NEEDHAM, MASS. ~- NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH 
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NOW... “MICRO-FINISHED” LOOM CRANK SHAFTS 


“Micro-Finished” Loom Crank Shafts, a product of Each Crank Shaft, like all Draper products, is 
Draper Corporation, assure you of improved loom manufactured to give longer, trouble-free service. 

performance. New manufacturing methods and spe- Whatever your loom requirement, when you specify 
cial machinery result in a superior crank shaft—with Draper, increased loom efficiency, production, and 


a higher degree of accuracy and uniformity. profits will result. 





LINKAGE PARALLEL ASSEMBLY improves 


D aa A - ee re loom operation—cuts maintenance cost 
CORPORATION rea —- ~ ae 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N.C. SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
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HIGH ROLL RATCHET TAKE-UP for X-2 


increases loom versatility 
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STAZON 


THE IDEAL top roll lubri- 

cant is Texaco Stazon—because it stays 

on the bearing surfaces, off the yarn. Texaco Stazon 

won't splatter, creep or drip—and that makes it an 

excellent loom lubricant, too. It assures cleaner yarn 
and fabric. 

Texaco Stazon is easy to apply and has a long service 
life. It does not form gummy deposits and is not 
affected by humidity. Texaco Stazon assures normal 
operating temperatures, low power consumption and 
longer bearing life. 


fo assure cleaner yarn 


For spindle lubrication, use Texaco Spindura Oil— 
approved by manufacturers of all types of spindles. 
For fiber conditioning, use Texaco Texspray Com- 
pound—it assures smoother, stronger yarn. 

Throughout your mill, Texaco specialized lubri- 
cants can help you reduce costs. A Texaco Lubrication 
Engineer will gladly give you details. Just call the 
nearest of the more than 2,000 Texaco Distributing 
Plants in the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


<4 TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 
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By J. C. C. 


> Here it is August. All in favor of 
a picnic raise your right hand, get out 
the picnic basket, cold fried chicken, 
potato salad, pickles, pie, cake, sand- 
wiches, or whatever you like. Head 
the old jalopy out to a nice sandy 
spot, for there’s nothing like sand on 
cold fried chicken. 

Maybe you won’t be able to find 
any ants or mosquitos, so gather an 
ant hill or two to take along, for ants 
go with picnics like fleas with a dog. 
Wear some good clothes, though, for 
watermelon stains won’t show so 
good on your old ones. 

On second thought, let’s stay home 
on the back porch in front of the fan 
and watch the ball game on television 
with a glass of ice cold lemonade or a 
cold beer. 


® Speaking of beverages, a fea- 

ture speaker at the recent National 

Association of Hosiery Manufacturers 

Convention told of a game called 

“Blackout” which he ran into in 

Sc Birmingham. Seems there are three 
ing to us \ players in the game, each with a fifth 
source i?) of whisky. They lock themselves in a 
room, and each drinks his fifth. Then 

one sneaks out of the room. The idea 

of the game is the other two try to 

figure out which one left the room. 


® The same speaker has as a 
il theme “Are We Easy To Do Business 
Textl € — With?” We hope TI is. If you have 
Cedartown, Ga. iain any complaints, send them along. 
| Woun 


onvolute ond Tm, Cloth Winding 


Yorn ® As we said at the start, it’s 


tter C 
Rug Cores, 


Beaming and 
’ 


Carlining Paper. August and, for most of our readers, 
hot. So, with the compliments of 
Studebaker, we bring you the coolest 
job of the summer—Maryanne Davis. 


Two plants to serve you. 
Prompt delivery by our 
own fleet throughout the 
South and Southwest. 


Seems she wandered into the cold 
room at this company’s research 
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How to Finish in the Money 


One way to assure your product of a profitable finish is to start with 
a size based on CHEMIGUM LATEX. 
CHEMIGUM LATEX is an aqueous dispersion of a butadiene-acryloni- 
trile copolymer having excellent acid-salt tolerance and mechanical 
stability. It is easily compounded and readily applied at room temper- 
ature on conventional slashing or padding equipment. 
The end result of using CHEMIGUM LATEX is a permanent finish 
es which exhibits unusual abrasion- and crock-resistance, a pleasant 
HEMIGUM hand, dimensional stability and color fastness. Such a finish also 
[ ATEX compensates for the adverse effects of other treatments. 
iter clienorentd Details on how CHEMIGUM LATEX can give you money-making 
TR ee finishes or improved warp-sizes, backings, bind- 
ers, inks or adhesives are yours for the asking. 
CHEMICAL Also ask for the latest Tech Book Bulletin. Just 
write to: 
Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio 


DIVISION 
COATINGS 


D EPARTMENT Chemigum, Pliofiex, Pliolite, Plio-Tuf, Pliovic—-T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


CHEMIGUM e PLIOFLEX e« PLIOLITE « PLIO-TUF + PLIOVIC + WING-CHEMICALS 


High Polymer Resins, Rubbers, Latices and Related Chemicals for the Process Industries 
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There’s a 
rTeoikelae 


TUBE 


for every 
textile 


And SONOCO has been 
a dependable source for over 50 
years! 


SONOCO produces spiral, convolute, parallel 

or drawn tubes in sizes s" to 36” I.D., in any 

practical length and wall thickness. Available in colors, 
various surfaces, treated, impregnated, perforated, scored, 
notched, printed and with crimped or burnished ends. 


For natural or synthetic yarns and cloth—for 
winding, twisting and other processes. 
Manufactured to meet individual requirements. 


Our sales-engineers can help you 


with any textile tube problem! Visit Our Space — SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


Greenville, S. C.— BOOTH 244 


I SoNOocOo 
‘ PRODUCTS COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE — HARTSVILLE, S. C. 


4 
N PAPER CARRIERS) 


REG. US. PAT. OFF LONGVIEW, TEXAS © PHILADELPHIA, PA. © LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
GRANBY, QUEBEC © BRANTFORD, ONT. @ MEXICO, D. F. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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MYSTIC, CONN. @ AKRON, IND. © LOWELL, MASS. @ PHILLIPSBURG, N. J. 





WHAT’S NEW IN MOTOR CONTROL? , y , GET IT FIRST IN CUTLER-HAMMER 


Star studded with economy features 


New Cutler-Hammer Three-Star Unitrol 


No industrial today can afford to ignore the 
savings Unitrol now offers in the installation 
and use of motor control 


The new Cutler-Hammer Unitrol cuts costs from the 
moment it is delivered. It can save days, often 
weeks, in the time required for the installation of 
motor control. The high cost of mounting and wiring 
individual starters is eliminated. Earlier use of the 
production facilities brings a speedier return on the 
investment. Unitrol often effects vital savings in 
floor space, sometimes avoids the need for costly 
plant construction. 

In performance, nothing can compare with the 
new Unitrol. Feature after feature of the astounding 
new Three-Star Control saves time and expense. 
Superlife vertical contacts never require maintenance 
care in all normal use. Adjustable overload relay 
coils let motors work harder safely, save the expense 
of both damaged motors and needless production 
interruptions. Full three-phase protection such as 
able engineers n@éw demand is offered by three-coil 
overload relays. 

Compare the new Unitrol with any other control 
centers and see the difference. See how sizes and 
types of control units can be interchanged in Unitrol 
without rearrangement of the entire assembly or the 
waste of space with dead panels. Saves time, saves 
space, saves money. Compare and you foo will insist 

: on Cutler-Hammer Three-Star Unitrol. Write or wire 
_ now for fullinformation. CUTLER-HAM MER, Inc., 


Standardized Modular Construction 1456 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


All control units: are 20” wide and in 

multiples of 14” in height. This permits ~ - és 
easy mearceante of eee sizes and ‘ — : . - 
types of control units without rearrange- 
pd of the entire control assembly and CUT L a Re A b4 A Ee 4 
avoids wasting space with dead panels i 4 

to adapt non-uniform control units. This ed hed » oad 
standardized modular construction also 
insures good appearance at all times 
because horizontal lines match. 


UNITROL 


Components front of panel mounted 


Unitrol plug-in feature disconnects con- Unitrol provides either circuit breakers 
without stacking. No crowding, no 


trol from power when unit is moved to or fu disconnect switches of ad- 


test position, reconnects without mis- 
alignment when unit returns to operat- 
ing position. Control panel is always 
vertical. Plug-in design permits back- 
to-back assemblies without staggering 
control units. Units are removed by 
merely disconnecting load and control 
wiring at terminal boards. This wiring 
is cabled, marked and color coded. 
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vanced design. Both have three-posi- 
tion »self-aligning operators arranged 
for padlocking with as many as three 
locks in the “‘off’’ position. Recessed 
pushbuttons and concealed door hinges 
are typical features that add to safety 
and fine appearance. 


The name UNITROL is a 
Cutler-Hammer trade mark 


power connections near panel fasten- 
ers. Many Three-Star Control exclu- 
sives. Superlife vertical contacts never 
require maintenance expense in all nor- 
mal control uses. Adjustable overload 
relay coils let motors work harder with 
safety. Full Three-Phase Protection 
with 3-Coil overload relays on standard 
size starter panels. 
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ATORIES 


11, Michigao 


TRUSCON LABOR 


1700 Caniff, Dept. T-g Detroit 
e stop corrosion ? 


ee 


Name———— 


How can w 


Firm—————"—_ 


Address ————_ 


“We Stopped Corrosion 


at our Plant 


#99 


“Corrosion was rampant inside and out before Truscon diagnosed 
our troubles and prescribed TRUSCON CHEMFAST, corrosion and 
chemical resistant coating with Devran (epoxy resin).” 


@ If you have any corrosion at your 
plant, stop it now before replacement 
costs eat gaping holes in your profits! 
Send coupon above—take advantage 
of Truscon experience and know- 
how. 
Chemfast is a heavy-duty coating 
for protecting indoor and outdoor 
surfaces of wood, metal and masonry 
against moisture, acids and alkalis. It 
owes its toughness to Devran (epoxy ; \ 
resin). “aN 
a ghee T 
perr+seer VE 


TRUSCON 


TRUSCON 44.2: 


ision of Devoe & Raynolds 
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laboratory in South Bend, Ind. 

Seems sort of silly to send that re- 
lease to TI, when so few of our read- 
ers live in Alaska, but you never 
know what these publicity folks will 
send out. 


> Nearer to textiles is the news 
item from Strong-Wear Co., Balti- 
more, Md., “one of the 10 largest pro- 
ducers of men’s wear in the country.” 
It says that Max Rubin is not only 
Pres. of said concern but Poet 
Laureate of Baltimore. “Poetry,” he 
says, “gives you peace of mind, puts 
you in a pleasant mood. ... ” His 
favorite themes are honesty, democ- 
racy, brotherhood, and righteousness 
in business. Four sample poems were 
attached, one of which is reproduced 
below: 


RAIN 


Another rain today is falling 

And the river crest is high; 

Our spirit is melancholy 

From the heart comes forth a sigh 


Rains have come and rains have fallen, 
And our hearts were filled with grief; 
Yet, the sun has never failed us 
Always brought us glad relief 


It’s only fair we take notice 

That our grief is oft’ in vain. 

If we truly count our blessings, 
We have more sunshine than rain, 


We have a little poem ourselves en- 
titled “Reflections on Arm in a 
Sling.” It goes: 

At fifty-two 

Man isn't built 


To teach the yeung’un 
To walk on a stilt 


®& This here is the Anniversary 
Column, so orchids to Tyer Rubber 
Co., a TI Advertiser celebrating its 
100th Anniversary this year. Home 
office and plant at Andover, Mass., 
are pictured below. The company 


makes footwear and molded rubber 
products as well as rubber covered 
rolls for textiles and other industries. 


® June marked an anniversary 
and a landmark also for A. K. Landau, 
Dir. of Sales Research, Saco-Lowell 
Shops, Boston, Mass., when “Fritz” 
joined nine other alumni of Tulane 
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ROBERTS SPINNING 
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ROBERTS SPINNING PROVIDES: 
@ Better yarn quality 

¢ 
@ Higher production per spindle 


@ Increased package sizes 


¢ O M PA La E A L L 4 @ Lower maintenance expense 


For high production, top yarn quality, large © Lowest first cost 


packages, low maintenance expense, de- 
pendability—and, at the lowest investment Available in 39 inch, 36 inch and the new 
per spindle — Roberts Spinning is second to Roberts 25 inch width Frames. 


none in America today. All standard features used on Roberts 
Spinning Frames can be adapted as 


Changeovers to your existing frames. 


2 %q MILLION SPINDLES 


In Ch S 

Pram Roterts Shinnina has i Loh - 8 a - as mee ogo) VE -¥-4 Bg 
been overwhelmingly accepted 

by American mills — over 2% SANFORD, NORTH CAROLINA 


million spindles now equipped 
with ROBERTS HIGH DRAFT. 
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University, New Orleans, for their 
50th reunion. In 1910 Fritz left Lane 
Cotton Mills to go to work for Saco- 
Lowell’s southern agent, A. H. Wash- 


Mr. Landau 


uU rm isorb burn. In 1914 he left Saco-Lowell 


to operate his own mill in McComb, 


Cc u t py Ni a Cc hh ‘ al e& ry Miss., and returned to the company 


in 1930 where he has since then 


! rn Se t r= | 1 ! ek t ® oO rm served continuously. 
> Speaki f student d d- 
oo °o Ss t > a ad z oa 30% uates, gee aa & Sachowia 


It’ : ‘ Bank & Trust Co., Salisbury, N. C., 
s always surprising how much you can save by mounting your “~ i 
machinery on Unisorb. Here are the four big money savers: envelope) apparently disagrees with 
the statement in our June issue by 
Dean George Griffin of Georgia 
Tech. “Low Salaries Offered Grad- 
uates by Mills Given as One Reason 
@ Save up to 30% on labor and materials. for Dwindling Interest in Textile 
@ Heavy machinery can be on the job in hours Courses” was the heading under 
saves up to 80% on installation time. which it appeared. Said “Hasty” en- 
closed a clipping from N. C. State 
College Alumni Bulletin entitled 
“Textile Field Offers Top Opportuni- 


@ Forget about bolts and lag screws. No holes to drill, legs to center, 
floors to be patched. 


@ Unisorb holds for keeps, yet can be unbonded when required. No 
maintenance, no checking required. 


All this plus the ability of Unisorb to reduce transmitted | vibration by ties to Students.” 
as much as 85%! 


dae tte onene ®» Fellow in Washington says Jap 
et this book. Take advantage of xti iti is ; be 
this cost saving the next time you have a textile competition is grossly exag 
machine to install or move. gerated and that at most less than 
2%% of U.S.A. textile consumption 

is Jap export. Could be. He has fig- 

ures to prove it, but that 242% might 

be pretty high in certain categories. 

Lots of textile folks aren’t con- 


, the FELTERS compan cerned until the Japs hit on their 
mo anne t comantber be 235 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, pace y products. Fulton Lewis, Jr., recently 


Manufacturers of Felt and Felt Product = , : 
uU he | g oO ia R Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Gienen, Derrek, St. Louis warned hosiery manufacturers that it 
: Sales Representative: San Francisco might hit them next. Seems the Japs 
Mills: Johnson City, New York; Millbury, Mass.; Jackson, Mich. = 

Representatives in principal cities throughout the world figure out a cloth or product and 
specialize on it without playing the 
Send for FREE ‘Facts’ Booklet field. Mr. Lewis also said that GATT 
reciprocal trade agreements were 
supposed to be concessions on both 

Company sides. 
Street We know what the U.S.A. con- 


ceded in tariff reductions, but did 
you know that Japanese concessions 
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Who said that business 


TOP OF THE NEWS right now is the sudden 
build-up in wool business which . . . like most 
new trends . . . comes unexpectedly out of a 
not-so-clear sky. 


And this is good news to mills that stand pro- 
tected with C& K’s W3 or W3A Woolen Looms 
equipped with the exclusive SELECT-A-PIC 
feature. They’re ready for whatever the de- 
mands of fashion may bring . . . ready for full 
automatic weaving on many woolen and worsted 
fabrics that can’t be woven automatically on 
any other equipment. 


Is the good news in wool good news to you? 
If not, see C&K today about the new SELECT- 
A-PIC Looms you need to put you in the run- 
ning for new profits right now. 


CROMPTON/£ KNOWLES 
(BZ poulior 


SETTS, U. S.A. 


Charlotte, N.C. + Philadelphia, Pa. + Allentown, Pa. + Crompton & Knowles Jacquard & Supply Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Crompton & Knowles of Canada Limited, Montreal, Quebec 
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Why is the 


INDE WA C277 OPEN AIRE CREEL 


superior? 






It’s the only open creel constructed of 
heavy stamped steel with a baked enamel finish! 


1 Maximum strength: Deep drawn steel crossarms are notched to give stronger lateral support 
and to conceal runner clips. Extruded aluminum runners are furnished as optional, but most 
mills prefer the smaller and stronger baked enamel steel runners. 


2 Cleanest surfaces: Baked enamel steel surfaces provide a smoother, more durable finish than cast 


or extruded aluminum and also eliminate etching and corrosion, and minimize lint accumulation. 


Plus this added feature: 


3 Dynamic colors: Make your frame and spinning room more attractive with a choice of specially 
color-finished creels at no additional cost. 


Bahwsow PM.” Plow 


*Packaged Modernization 


A complete plan for plant moderniza 
tion with new equipment for vacuum 
collection, cleaning, creels, and air con 
ditioning. Originated by Bahnson to 


OW 















give you co-ordinated engineering, 
group installation, one-source service C re) M Pp A N Y 
und individual responsibility in one ° 
package buy. Result: maximum pro 
duction and superior quality plus WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
dollar savings! 
Whether for single units or complete 
installations, write Bahnson for full in 


formation on how its p.m. Plan can help AIR CONDITIONING e CLEANING 


you. Bahnson representatives will be 


happy to discuss and study your needs VACUUM COLLECTION 
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Knowhow is the extra, unseen ingredient that often 
makes the difference between dyes with lasting 
color beauty and fugitive dyes that infuriate cus- 
tomers and ruin profits. 

That's why leading textile manufacturers DEPEND on 

ALTHOUSE DYES PLUS 
ALTHOUSE SPECIAL DYEING TECHNIQUES 

to make sure of fabrics with the Enduring Color 
Beauty that’s essential to keep customers happy, 
profits up. 

For three generations Althouse special KNOWHOW 


has been achieving higher and higher standards of 
color fastness. When you are dyeing cottons, rayons 
and most blends, it will pay you to get the benefit 
of Althouse special dyeing techniques by specifying 
these exclusive Althouse dye specialties: 


Superlitefasts Nylanthrenes Azoanthrenes 
Nydyes Supernylites Sol-Aqua-Fast 
Althouse research teams welcome your tough prob- 
lems — help you work out special dyeing techniques 
that give your customers the extra color values that 
make profits zoom. 


Your key to lasting color beauty 
ALTHOUSE CHEMICAL COMPANY, © READING, PA. 
DIVISION OF CROMPTON & KNOWLES CORPORATION 
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In hundreds of mills Bijur Auto- 
matic Lubrication is paying big 
dividends in increased production 
and lower operating costs. 

With Bijur, a machine oils itself 
—while running. You profit from in- 
creased production on every ma- 
chine. There are no stops for oiling 
and bearing failures are virtually 
eliminated. 

When your machines are Bijur- 
equipped, even the most inaccessi- 


© 


ble bearings get the right amount 
of filtered oil at the right time. 

Your operating costs are cut: 
oil spots on work are eliminated, 
personnel injuries are avoided, fire 
risk is reduced, oil consumption is 
cut greatly by accurate metering, 
and you enjoy better housekeeping. 

Leading textile mills are bank- 
ing on Bijur Automatic Lubrica- 
tion. Let us show you how we can 
help you do the same. 


ess 


Colorful, new bulletin, “From Fibre to Fabric,” 

shows the practical benefits that Bijur Auto- 

matic Lubrication offers to the Textile Industry. 
Write for your copy. 


Biyor 


LUBRICATING CORPORATION 


Rochelle Park, New Jersey 
Pioneer. in Aritomiatic Lubrication 
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included lubricating oils and tallow 
which they don’t produce, raw cotton 
so they can get cheap cotton to com- 
pete with the U.S.A., cottonseed oil 
and tomato paste so they can un- 
dersell U.S.A. tuna canners, and four- 
engined airplanes. Sounds a little 
one-sided. 


® TI’s second Tufted Textiles issue 
June ’56) has already produced sev- 
eral favorable comments and many 
reprint requests. Here are a few: 


*‘... We saw our first copy when 
we were at the Tufted Textile Manu- 
facturer’s Meeting in Miami. There 
were quite a number of copies there 
and it was very well received... . 

H. L. SAIN 
Vice-President 
Hazlehurst Mills 
Hazlehurst, Ga. 


. I want to congratulate you 
on the splendid job you did on this 
eres 2... ™ 

E. F. DEACON 
Sales Manager 
Vol T. Blacknall Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


“ |. . would greatiy appreciate it 
if you would send me six (6) copies 
of this special section.” 

WILLIAM E. JENNINGS 
National Aniline Div. 
Hopewell, Va. 


All is not a bed of roses in the 
tufted industry though, as the fol- 
lowing comment indicates: 


“We have been forced out of busi- 
ness by cheap competition, raise in 
minimum wage, cancellation of tariff 
and higher taxes. Isn’t it about time 
this nation woke up and quit trying 
to nurse the rest of the world? From 
having been one of the real chenille 
companies in Dalton (making bed- 
spreads, wholesaling for from $6.00 
to $30.00) we are now trying to mar- 
ket a specialty (see enclosed) that 
wholesales for 25¢....” 

F. M. WILCOX 
President 
Wilcox Chenille, Inc. 
Dalton, Ga. 


Mr. Wilcox sent a sample of a tufted 


broom cover for storing brooms when 
not in use. Any ideas for marketing 
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A Message to the 


a gbbac= 


X-ray view 
of Franklin 
Package 
showing 
compressible 
spring 


d Textiles Industry 


(Left) 
Franklin 
Packages 
before 
compression 
— Note 
variation 

in density 


(Right) 
Franklin 
Packages 
ofter 
compression 
— Note 
uniform 
density 


IS YOUR YARN JUST “PACKAGE DYED”? 


OR IS IT 


1. VARIATION IN DENSITY — When winding dye 
packages on a commercial basis, density is bound 
to vary from one package to another. 


2. VARIATION IN SHADE — These variations in 


density will cause variations in shade. 


3. EQUALIZED DENSITY — Franklin Process Com- 
pressible Package Dyeing is the only package 
dyeing method whereby density of all packages 
in a machine can be equalized (see diagram). 


a Lone bie 


4. UNIFORM SHADE — Exceptional uniformity of 
shade in Franklin Process dye batches is a logical 
result. 

5. UP TO 33,000 LBS. of ply yarn is one perfectly 
blended shade, put up on jumbo cones, if desired. 


6. MAN-MADE FIBRES — We dye spun rayon (for 
tweed carpeting), as well as cotton and worsted. 


Order Franklin Process Colored Yarns. Get the 
best in dyeing, a yarn that meets your specifi- 
cations and service that is “conveniently yours” 
from any one or all of 5 dye plants. 


ASCE 


Yarn Merchants and Largest Package Dyers in the 
World — Dyeing Exclusively on the Franklin Spring 


PROVIDENCE © PHILADELPHIA * GREENVILLE * CHATTANOOGA ©* FINGERVILLE, S. C. 
New York Representative — 40 Worth Street 
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How to select 
the right 
liquid meters 


. . . to save time and ingredients, with 
closer quality control, and more accurate 
cost accounting. That's the subject of this 
helpful free bulletin. It covers meters for 
measuring hot and cold water, oils, 
syrups, brines, soap solutions, and many 
other chemical solutions that can be han- 
dled by composition bronze meters. Illus- 
trates sizes from 56” to 6”, with rates of 
flow to 1000 gpm. Registers range from 
simple counters to the newest Auto-Stop 
automatic batching meters. A gold mine 
of information for any processing engi- 
neer. Bulletin 566UTI. 


Get started now! write or phone nearest Neptune office, or 


Acetate, Amyl 

Acetate, Butyl 

Acetate, Ethyl 

Acetate, Lead 

Acetone 

Alcohol, Amy! 

Alcohol, Ethyl 

Alcohol, ~ 

Ammonium Nitrate 
Solution 

Ammonium Sulfate 
Solution 

Asphalt, Liquid 

Banana Oil 

Barium Chloride 

Benzol 

Boiled Oil 

Borax Solution 

Brine 

Bronzing Liquid 

Bunker “‘C” 

Butanol 

Calcium Chloride Brine 

Carbon Bisulphide 

Carbon Tetrachloride 

Castor Oil 

Cellulose Solvent 

China Wood Oil 

Chloropicrin 

Chocolate 

Cleaner, Asphalt Tile 

Cocoa Butter 

Coconut Oil 

Code Rubber Oil 

Coffee 

Condensate 

Corn Molasses 

Corn Syrup 

Cotton Seed Oil 

Crude Oil 

ODT 

Dextrine Solution 

Diacetone 

Dibuty! Phthalate 

Diethyl! Carbitol 

Diethylene Glycol 

Diethyl Hexy! Phthalate 

Dimethy! Phthalate 

Dioctyl Phthalate 

Dope (Nitrocellulose) 

Esther Gum Oil, Drying 

Ethyl Cellosolve 

Ethylene Glycol 

Fish Oil 

Formaldehyde 

Freon 

Fuel Oil, Hot 

Glucose 

Glue, Water Solution 

Glycerine 

Grease 

Ink, Oil Vehicle 

Ink, Water Vehicle 

Isobutylene 

lsopropanol 
(Isopropyl! Alcohol) 


Kerosene 

Lacquer 

Lime Water 
Linseed Oil 

Liquid Soap 

Liquid Sugar 
Lubricating Oil, Hot 
Lubricating Oil 
Mesityl Oxide 
Methylated Spirits 
Methyl Bromide 
Methyl Cellosolve 
Methy! Formate 
Methyline Chioride 
Mineral Oil 

Mineral Spirits 
Molasses 
Monochlorbenzoil 
Naphtha 
Nitrocellulose Lacquer 
Oleic Acid 

Oleum Spirits 
Orthodichloro Benzine 
Paint 

Paraffin Oil 

Paste 

Perfume 
Petrolatum 

Pine Oil 

Plasticizer 
Polymer, Molten 
Potassium Carbonate 
——— Glycol 
Pyrethrum Mixtures 
Rum 

Shellac, Alcohol Sol. 
Silicone Oil 

Silicon Tetrachloride 
Size Solution 

Soap Solution 
Sodium Benzoate 
Sodium Carbonate 
Sodium Chloride 
Sodium Silicate 
Soy Bean Oil 

Starch Solution 
Stearic Acid 
Stoddard Solvent 
Styrene Monomer 
Sugar Syrups 
Tallow 

Tannic Acid 

Tire Compound 
Trichlorethylene 
Tricresy! Phosphate 
Tungwood (il 
Turpentine 

Varnish 

Varsol 

Vinyl Lacquer 
Water 

Wax Emulsions 
Whiskey 

Wine 

Xylol 


148 INDUSTRIAL 
LIQUIDS are usten... 


How many of these can 
you handle better with 


Neptune Meters? 


check off the Reader Service Card in this publication. 


NEPTUNE 


METER COMPANY 


19 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 


Branches in: 


ATLANTA ® BOSTON ® CHICAGO ® DALLAS © DENVER 
NO. KANSAS CITY, MO. © LOS ANGELES © LOUISVILLE 


PORTLAND, ORE. ® SAN FRANCISCO 


in Canada: NEPTUNE METERS LTD., TORONTO 14, ONTARIO 


16 
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this? Write to Mr. Wilcox. 


® Looks as if U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce pulled a boo-boo. We have a 
release saying “Southern Knight 
Underwear, Nightwear Production 
Exceeding 1955.” Now, the Southern 
Knights of KKK used nightwear, but 
we didn’t know Knights wore any 
underwear, North or South. 


& Textiles for 1955 looked good in 
net income after taxes, showing a 
66% gain over 1954—the second high- 
est gain in all U.S.A. industry. So how 
about 1956? 


> But Arno H. Johnson, of J. 
Walter Thompson Co., New York, N. 
Y., is looking further ahead. Speaking 
to the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Institute he said “Based on the 
shifts in family income that will take 
place in an expanding economy, plus 
the population growth by 1965, the 
potential market for cotton consump- 
tion in apparel and home furnishings 
can be 75% greater than the annual 
consumption in 1955.” 

Now 75% more in 10 years is a 
pretty good figure. If you read TI, 
and if suppliers to the industry ad- 
vertise in TI to keep you posted on 
the improvements in machinery, 
equipment, and supplies, you may 
make it. We surely hope so. P.S. Does 
this mean that there will be 75% more 
advertising in TI? Would be mighty 
nice, you know. 


» Harry J. Delaney, V.P. of the 
factoring firm known as John P. 
Maguire & Co. (good TI advertiser), 
was recently elected to the National 
Executive Committee of the Boy 
Scouts of America. We believe that 


rates an orchid for Mr. Delaney and 
his picture in S&R. 


m» Readers keep asking for more 
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Write for further information and prices on these and other Ideal lines. 


Flyer Reconditioning Service Top Roll Reconditioning 
Flyer Tune-up Service New and Reworked Pressers 


Ideal Machine Shops, Inc., Bessemer City, N. C. 


Continuous Service to Textile Mills Since 1925 
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information on equipment and sup- 
plies, some on the yellow cards and 
some by letter or phone. Keep the in- 
quiries coming. We like it. If you 
don’t see what you want, ask us for 
it anyway. We’ll help you find a 
source. 


L. H. Whitener, Supt., A. M. Smyre 
Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C., writes for 
samples of a cotten lubricant from 
Universal Fiber Treatments, Inc., 
Macon, Ga. R. M. Timmerman, Rock- 
ford Textile Mills, Inc., McMinnville, 
Tenn., says the latex dispenser for 
tufting yarns in Glenn E. Looper ad 
June ’56| should be good for splicing 
yarn ends for woolen hosiery and 
wants more data. J. Marx, Marx Sales 
Co., Detroit, Mich., wants a garnett 
and picker for shoddy. Ed Ball, Wat- 
son & Desmond, Charlotte, N. C., 
wants more data on device for put- 
ting on and removing travelers { Dec. 
54). 


“Training Seamer Operators” 
“Would it be possible for me to 
have 3 copies of . . . ‘Training Seamer 
Operators’ [Apr. ’53 ™ 
MARGARET W. McCRON 
Willcraft Hosiery 
Williamsport, Md. 


Dyeing Acrilan Sweaters 

“We would appreciate having tear 
sheets or copy of the article entitled 
‘Hints for Dyeing and Finishing 
Acrilan Sweaters’ [Jan. ’56 #4 

A. J. KELLY 

Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


“Waste Reduction and Control” 
“Could we purchase a quantity of 
50 or 100 reprints of ‘Waste Reduc- 
tion and Control’ [ Oct. ’48] ...” 
PHILLIP D. RAY 
The Springs Cotton Mills 
Fort Mill, S. C. 


Filling Winder Costs 

“We have read with great interest 
the article ‘William Skinner’s Filling 
Winding Costs Went Down with In- 
stallation of this Machine’ [Mav 
el wae 

GIOVANNI FIORE 

P. Fiore Andrea 
Torino, Italy 


“Our European representative, Mr. 
H. L. Muschamp, is desirous of re- 
ceiving a copy (tear sheet) of the 
article entitled ‘William Skinner’s 
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The new Reliance Lint-Proof Textile Motor 
is totally enclosed, positively eliminating 
lint-clogging. Lint-filled air cannot penetrate 
the sealed motor housing, and the high 
velocity cooling fan blasts lint off 

the outside of the motor. 


It will pay you to try these new textile 
motors and see how they cut operating costs 
by eliminating motor cleaning. 


Now available—1-20 hp. general purpose, 
air-cooled textile motor for application on 
spinning, roving, drawing, and twisting 
frames ... and on cards, openers, pickers, 
and other textile machines. B-1508 


ML 


RELIANCE 


Teially Protected | Per ELECTRIC AND 
ENGINEERING CO. 
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Not a lap-up 
in sight! 


ACCOTEX COTS... WITH BUILT-IN 
LAP RESISTANCE 






No matter what you're spinning—natural fibers, synthetics, or 
blends—you'll get far fewer lap-ups with Armstrong J-490 







Accotex Cots on your frames. 






That’s because lap resistance is actually built right into the 
J-490’s. These cots are made of a patented synthetic rubber 







compound that eliminates the normal electrical attraction be- 
tween cot and fiber. In fact, the J-490 compound actually tends 







to repel broken ends. 






The J-490 compound is specially made to provide a smooth, 
clean-running surface. It has no rough fillers to pull short i _. 2 







fibers from stock and cause excessive ends down. ee RENE RA 






Armstrong J-490 Cots are durable, too. Theyre made of 






exceptionally long-wearing synthetic rubber—and all that’s 






needed to keep them running like new for years is an occa- 






sional re-buffing. Your Armstrong representative will be glad 
to help you set up a test side of the J-490’s. Ask him about it 







next time he calls. 






For more information about J-490 and other Armstrong tex- 






tile supplies, send for “Armstrong Textile Roll Coverings and 






Mill Supplies.” Write to Armstrong Cork Company, Industrial 






Division, 6508 Ivy Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





P. S. If eyebrowing is a problem in your spinning room, try the 





Armstrong NO-742-S Cot. Its “constant-friction” surface packs 






waste well back under the clearers—stops eyebrows from 






forming. With normal picking schedules, you'll seldom see 
an eyebrow on frames equipped with NO-742-S Cots. 







(Armstrong ACCOTEX COTS 


. used wherever performance counts 


Why 


with CONCAVE SIDES 
wears longer 


a V-Belt 


THE CONCAVE SIDE 
U.S PAT.NO.13813698 





It is easy to demonstrate to yourself why the 
concave sides (Fig. 1) of the Gates belt greatly 
lengthen belt life. 

Simpiy bend a Gates belt and feel the sides. 
Notice how these precisely engineered concave sides 
fill out on the bend and become straight. Thus a Gates 
belt grips the sheave groove evenly (Fig. 1-A) and 
wear is distributed uniformly across each side of the 
belt. That means longer belt life; lower costs. 

Make the same test with a straight-sided belt 

Fig. 2) and see what happens. The sides bulge out 
on the bend (Fig. 2-A) concentrating the wear at 
points shown by arrows. 

To assure longer wear and keep belt costs down, 
specify the V-belt with Concave sides—Gates Vulco 
Rope... readily available from nearby distributor 
stocks. The Gates Rubber Company, Denver, Colo- 





rado— World’s Largest Maker of V-Belts. 
There are Gates Engineering Offices and Distributor 
Stocks in all industrial centers of the United States and 


Canada, and in 70 other countries throughout the world. 


Fig 2°A 


7 


TPA 90 











Filling Winding Costs Went Down 

With Installation of this Machine’..” 
P. H. FARMER 

Foster Machine Co. 

Westfield, Mass. 


Non-Woven Fabrics 

“Can you supply us with a listing 
of non-woven fabric manufactur- 
i 

W. A. MILLER 
International Latex Corp. 
Dover, Del. 

& That’s a $64,000 question. We 
sent on 14 or so known non-woven 
firms. Anyone want to write Mr. 
Miller on this? We also suggested he 
write Textile Div., Curlator Corp., E. 
Rochester, N. Y., a TI advertiser and 
maker of machinery for producing 
non-woven fabrics. 


Thrill In Small Textile Business 

“|. . My only hope is that the tex- 
tile industry does not end up like the 
automobile industry with three or 
four giants. I think there is a certain 
thrill in small business. I believe the 
employees are a little more interested 
in their work, and that there is a 
definite group feeling of accomplish- 
ment at the end of a good season, a 
feeling which is not found in larger 
corporations.” 

WILLIAM D. DUNBAR 

Vice-President 
Dorset Woolen Co. 
Slocum, R. I. 


® Mr. Dunbar, a lot of folks are 
still doing a fine textile business in 
smaller plants; and with all the 
mergers which have been effected no 
one company yet has a very large per- 
centage of the industry sales today. 

Biggest textile firm in the world, 
we believe, is Burlington Industries, 
Greensboro, N. C. We counted 99 
plants in 81 cities in a recent attrac- 
tive folder entitled “Swifter Than the 
Weaver’s Shuttle—The Story of 
Burlington Industries.” That’s Big 
Business in any language, but they 
use the same spindles, looms, knitting 
machines, and equipment as anyone 
else. 

Reminds ole S&R of the song about 
“It Ain’t What You Got, It’s What 
You Do With It.” 


® Adios and look for our bigger 
and better Wet Processing section in 
September, celebrating the Perkin 


Gates Vz Drive 
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Centennial. 
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CARBON BISULFIDE! 


Stauffer’s new plant at Le Moyne, Alabama, 
is now producing carbon bisulfide 
from natural gas and sulfur. 
The location in an area of enormous 
gas reserves provides a supply of raw materials 
which will tend to eliminate the instability 
and price fluctuations of the wood charcoal market. 
The huge capacity of the new plant 
will assure continuance of the service for which 
Stauffer has long been known in the Rayon industry. 
Purity meets Stauffer Standards. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Telephone: OXford 7-0600 


Sieicay 


HEMIC. 
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it’s a smooth 
operation 
fro 


when you use 
starches 


Smooth warp sizing. Smooth finishing. Yes, from 
the minute you start using Clinton starches you'll 


experience a smooth operation all down the line. 


Clinton starches are widely used for warp sizing. 
They increase strength . . . smooth fibers so abra- 
sion is reduced . . . resulting in smooth running 
warps. And that’s only the beginning. At the 
finishing operation, Clinton starches provide 


proper hand and body to your fabrics. 


So, from start to finish... from denim to mar- 


quisette . . . choose starches by Clinton. 





> technical service in connection with 
Jews and remember : your specific problems is available 
; * without obligation. 


lity products 


FROM THE WORLD'S CORN CENTER 





CLINTON CORN PROCESSING COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 
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For his contribution to the de- 
velopment of the 4-H Club program, 
John B. Clark, president of Coats & 
Clark, Inc., New York, N. Y., re- 
ceived a special citation carrying with 
it a bronze plaque bearing a four-leaf 
clover and inscription. He was also 
guest of honor at a recognition lunch- 
eon given by the 4-H Club. 


W. A. Drisler, vice-president and 
sales manager of the Pond Lily Co., 
New Haven, Conn., has retired after 
48 years in the textile industry. 


C. H. Masland & Sons, Carlisle, Pa., 
manufacturers of rugs and carpets, 
have appointed Daniel L. Masland as 
director of the spinning division, 
Wakefield, R. I. He was formerly 





lA 
Frank Masland Daniel Masland 





manager of the Wakefield Division. 
* * * At the Carlisle office, Frank E. 
Masland, III, has been promoted from 
assistant general manager to general 
manager. 


Arthur F. Golder, in charge of dye- 
ing and finishing at E. R. Meinig & 
Co., Reading, Pa., has retired, after 
fourteen years of service. For twenty- 
five years previously he held the 
same position for Julius Kayser & Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New assistant superintendent of 
the Karastan Rug Mill division of 
Fieldcrest Mills, Leaksville, N. C., is 
John Cunningham, who formerly was 
director of warehousing for Mohasco 
Industries in New York. * * * James 
E. Troy has joined the Karastan Rug 
Mill as director of product develop- 
ment. * * * Responsible for coordi- 
nating and expediting mill and staff 
functions involved in development 
and styling of domestic products at 
the Spray plant is Marvin A. Law, 
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EXPANDERS 


CONTINUOUS 
ROLL FEEDS 


EXPANSION 
GUIDES 


GUIDERS 


CLOTH OPENERS 


SLACK SELVAGE 
ELIMINATORS 


SKEWED WEFT 
STRAIGHTENERS 


BOWED WEFT 
STRAIGHTENERS 


ADJUSTABLE 
TENSION SQUEEZERS 


OVERHEAD 
SHEAVES 


DETWISTER 
TURNTABLES 


DETWISTER 
SWITCHES 


PLAITERS 


DRAW ROLLS 


Saves up to $28,000.00 per machine 
per shift, per year in a printing plant 





OTHER APPLICATIONS 


The diagram herewith shows typical 
applications of the System in a printing 
plant. However, the System is also used 
in tentering, coating, loop-drying, con- 
tinuous open width bleaching and 
singeing operations, complete cloth- 
room system, and throughout every 
cloth processing stage — from loom to 
finished material. 


WHAT IT DOES 


It automatically feeds and guides cloth, 
and does it better, more economically, 
more accurately and dependably than 
by any other method. Naturally it saves 
large amounts of money in so doing — 
as much as $28,000 per machine per 
shift per year in a typical printing plant 
— somewhat less in a finishing plant. 
BUT it will not effect maximum savings 
unless the COMPLETE system (all the 
units which are required in that par- 
ticular case) is utilized. 


WHAT YOU NEED 


Deciding what is needed for a truly 


for the inexperienced. Ask our engi- 
neers to survey your plant and make 
recommendations. 


SEND FOR WRITE UP 


Want more information before you 
take action? Then send for our write up 
on “The Mount Hope Cloth Handling 
System”, which describes in detail the 
System’s many applications and how it 
can save money and improve quality. 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


Originators of Modern Expanders 


Leaders in Cloth Handling Equipment 


153 Fifth St., Taunton, Mass. 


POTEYES efficient cloth handling system is no job Southern Repair Shop, Charlotte, N. C. 
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SOUTHERN STATES NOW OFFERS 
A FOUR-WAY COMBINATION 
TO BETTER CARDING OPERATIONS 


No mill need put up with hot, leaky, rattling comb boxes, 
hard-to-align comb blades with distorted fingers, out-dated 
off end bearings, or antiquated coilers with small cans. Not 
when Southern States has a four-way answer to all of those 
problems and at prices every mill can afford! 

One. Ball-bearing, sealed-for-life Comb Boxes that operate 
smoothly, quietly and never run hot. 

Two. New Aluminum Comb Stock with solid blade support. 
Light in weight, yet more rugged than conventional steel. End 
journals of steel simplify balancing and assure long life. True 
alignment is easy. No distortion between fingers. 

Three. Vibrationless Off End Stand. Pre-lubricated sealed 
bearing eliminates oiling. Mounts either right or left hand. 

Four. Universal Coiler Head for 14- or 15-inch cans for use 
on any make coiler. Simplified design. Cut tooth gears and oilite 
bearings throughout. 

These Southern States units will bring vastly improved 
carding operations to your mill and cut operating costs. Facts 
and figures, based on case histories, will prove how they pay 
for themselves in record-short time. Let our representative 
give you the details, or write us direct. 


SOUTHERN STATES 





EQUIPMENT CORP. 
® HAMPTON, GEORGIA 
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formerly associated with Burlington 
Industries and Cone Mills. * * * J. B. 
Baughn, formerly a student employee 
at the Bleachery and Finishing Mill, 
has been promoted to assistant fore- 
man (second shift) of the piece dye- 
ing department at the bleachery, suc- 
ceeding John Romaine who resigned. 


Dundee Mills, Inc., Griffin, Ga., 
was host at a dinner commemorating 
62 years of continuous service by 
George W. Greer, retiring overseer of 
corduroy weaving. 


Dr. Paul B. Stam has joined Bur- 
lington Industries, Greensboro, N. C., 





Dr. Stam 


as area research director. * * * New 
officers have been elected by Pacific 
Mills and Burlington Mills: Thomas S. 
Tolar of Greensboro was named presi- 
dent of Pacific and Michael M. 
Devcich, H. Cleon Estes, and E. H. 
Hines were named as vice-presidents. 
Elected as vice-presidents of Bur- 
lington Mills were Arthur L. Burnet, 
of Greensboro, and Thomas W. Evans 
of New York. * * * Raeford Worsted 
Corp., a new sales company and 
Burlington Industries member, an- 
nounces the election of new officers: 
Joseph A. Golden of New York, presi- 
dent; Ely R. Callaway, Jr., George L. 
Staff, Carl J. Wiedemann and Nor- 
man L. Duberstein, vice-presidents. 


At the recent commencement pro- 
gram of Lander College, Greenwood, 
S. C., the Doctor of Humanities de- 
gree was conferred upon J. B. Harris, 
board chairman of Greenwood (S. C.) 
Mills. 


At the U. S. Rubber Co., Hogans- 
ville, Ga., Stark Mill, the hose yarn 
department has been added to Stark 
twisting and winding and the com- 
bined departments are now operated 
under the direction of C. B. Hender- 
son, overseer of twisting and wind- 
ing. E. J. Hanners has been made as- 
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Simple solution to a knotty problem in large-package spooling 


Partners in Progress 


BARBER-COLMAN 


(over 35 years) 


FAFNIR 


Barber-Colman 
Type “D" Large-Package, 
Automatic Spooler equipped 
with Fafnir SSKD SERIES 
Ball Bearings on Cheese 
Cores plus Sealed and 
Shielded Bearings at 
other important turning 
points. 


FAFNIR S SERIES FAFNIR MECHANI-SEAL FAFNIR PLYA-SEAL 
(Extra Small) BALL BEARING BALL BEARING 
BALL BEARINGS (Slinger Seal Type — (Contact Seal Type — 
friction free) ae or 
y long life) 


Large package spooling, being a 
high-speed and high-production 
process, requires absolute free- 
running spindles. To meet this 
requirement, Barber-Colman 
worked with Fafnir Bearing Spe- 
Cialists. By shifting to precision 
ball bearings at certain key turn- 
ing points, particularly on cheese 
cores and the spooler traveler, the 
problem was solved. These im- 
portant advantages were pro- 
vided: (1) friction freedom; (2) 
precise concentricity ... resulting 
in true running spools; (3) elim- 
ination of vibration; (4) protec- 
tion against lubrication leaks; 
(5) reduction of lubrication re- 
quirements. The first three advan- 
tages resulted in less ends down, 
consequently increased overall 
productivity. 

For over 35 years, Fafnir has 
been a Barber-Colman supplier 
— providing ball bearings for 
original equipment and replace- 
ment. Good bearings aren't the 
sole reason for this relationship 
of long standing. Equally im- 
portant is the Fafnir “attitude 
and aptitude” —a way of look- 
ing at bearing problems from the 
designer’s viewpoint, an aptitude 
for supplying the precise bearing 
to fit the need. Maybe this com- 
bination can help you solve a 
problem. Consult The Fafnir 
Bearing Company, New Britain, 
Connecticut. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


a= % 
MOST COMPLETE wey LINE IN AMERICA 
ee 
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sistant overseer. J. T. Kelly as- 
sistant to the technical supervisor at 
Reid Mill, has replaced Mr. Hanners 
in production scheduling. * * * T. L. 
Bailey, overseer of hose yarn, has re- 
tired, following 19 years of service. 





At the Eagle-Phenix division of 
Fairforest Manufacturing Co., Colum- 
bus, Ga., promotions have been made 
as follows: Marvin Cox, to overseer 
of weaving, No. 2; R. M. Hicklin, to 
assistant superintendent in charge of 
carding, spinning, preparation and 
dyeing; Roy Watt, to planning and 
scheduling; Ernest Smith, to design- 
ing; and Hubert Adams to assistant 
superintendent in charge of weaving 
and the cloth room. 


The Pueblo Indians 


were an ingenious people. With 
their lives at stake, they 

devised a strong, lasting 
protection against the 
marauding Navajo and 
Apache tribes. The resultant 
fortress-type homes upon the 
summits of inaccessible mesas 
proved to be so well built that 
even today ancestors of these cliff- 
dwellers are able to utilize the original 
dwellings constructed many 

centuries ago. 






American Felt Co., Glenville, Conn., 
has appointed E. P. Wenzelberger as 
supervisor of the felt specialties divi- 
sion with headquarters at the New- 
burgh, N. Y., plant. The appointment 





= \ 
= ‘ 


‘a value of good workmanship and quality 
materials cannot be overestimated. Let us show you how “~ Rona 
WALHARD HARD CHROMIUM PLATING will give ~~ =<" 
your parts longer-lasting protection and save you money 
in maintenance and down-time costs. ] 
If you are buying chromium plating, you are paying for Bl 


both quality and service regardless of what you are get- 
ting. Then why not have the very best — try WALHARD » 





on your next hard chromium plating order. 

Be sure you are getting quality ... 

it costs no more and lasts longer. 

Mr. Wenzelberger 

coincided with an announcement of 
the expansion of the division in the 
development of new commercial ap- 
plications for coated, laminated, and 
impregnated felts. 


P. H. Hanes, Sr., one of the found- 
ers of the P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C., is retiring from 
active management but will retain 
his position as chairman of the board. 
General manager of the company 
since it was founded in 1902, Mr. 
Hanes was recently honored by in- 
dustry leaders at a testimonial din- 
ner. 


Dr. Helmut Wakeham, director of 
research at Textile Research Institute, 
Princeton, N. J., has been granted a 
two-year leave of absence from TRI 
to assume the post of director of the 


se :% me). mellem me), bi -10) of Ahmedabad (India) Textile Industry 
Research Association, an industry- 
77 NORTH AVENUE — ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


(Continued on page 36) 
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YARN 
CONDITIONING 
ATTACHMENT 


This flexibility feature of the Foster Model 102 Winder 
is particularly important, because some types of winders can 
not use yarn conditioning attachments. 


This attachment lubricates and softens yarns with a wax 
or oil emulsion. It restores normal moisture content and 
gives the yarn a soft hand, so that it will run well in the 
knitting machine and reduce needle breakage. 


Readily applied to existing machines, or supplied with new » 


machines, it is particularly useful when winding mercerized t 


yarn or package dyed yarn. It can condition any type of yarn 
at any speed within the capacity of the machine — up to 750 
y-p.m. It also permits numerous variations in percentage of 
moisture pickup. 


PLASTIC 


PLASTIC BOTTLES now available for Foster 
Yarn Conditioning Attachment. Weigh only 2 
Ibs. 14 oz. Glass bottle weighs 6 Ibs. 1514 oz. 


Other flexibility features of the Foster Model 102 are: — 
1. Handles any type or count of staple yarn except the coarsest. 
2. Produces any cone taper commonly used and any angle of 
wind from 9° to 18°, with simple and inexpensive changes. 
3. Can be equipped to wind knitting cones, warping cones, 
parallel tubes, dye packages or short traverse cheeses. 4. 
Winds dyed yarn, even when damp. 5. Can be built to wind 
up to 7” traverse. 


Who knows what you'll be winding a few years from now? 
Be prepared for the unforseen insofar as possible. Get all the 
facts about the Foster Model 102. Send for Bulletin A-95 now. 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


Westfield, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 
Southern Office — Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. 


UNBREAKABLE. Does not shatter, if dropped. 
Lasts indefinitely; eliminates accidents; pays for 
itself many times over. 


A Winder for Every Textile Purpose 


Canadian Representative — Ross Whitehead & Co., Ltd., 1475 Mountain St., Montreal, Que. and 100 Dixie Plaza, Port Credit, Ont 
European Representative — Muschamp Textile Machinery Limited, Keb Lant Bardsley, Oldham, England 
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For Better Winding - at 









Whitin-Schweiter 


FILL- MASTER* 
Filling Winder 


The latest addition to Whitin’s winder line, 
the Whitin-Schweiter FILL-MASTER Auto- 
matic Filling Bobbin Winder, is a highly versa- . " 

tile machine —a fully automatic, high speed, ADDITIONAL FEATURES 
filling winder with many attractive and unusual 
features. Among these, a new exhaust device 
will be very advantageous to all mills encounter- 


ing dust, lint, and fly in the rewinding process. Scissor ond Toil Cutter eliminated 


Each supply package and tension device ” Spindle speed adjustable over wide range 
housed in a transparent enclosure from which for every spindle position 


fly, etc., is removed to a dust collector. 


Speeds up to 10,000 R.P.M. 
Tail-less Bobbin 


Automatic empty bobbin loader or 
new manual or loaded multicell magazine 


New variable layer locking traverse prevents 
sloughing 


® Quick positive adjustment for wound bobbin 
diameter 


® Will handle bobbins up to 10%” 


MACHINE WORKS * Trade Mark 


Whitinsville e Massachusetts 





CHARLOTTE, N. C. @ ATLANTA, GA. @ SPARTANBURG, S. CC. @ DEXTER, ME. 





Special sales agent: H. J. THEILER CORPORATION — Whitinsville, Mass., Spartanburg, S. C. 
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all 


present-day 
standards 


drawing 
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EVEN-DRAFT* Drawing Frame 


Seldom has any new textile machine had 
so pronounced an impact, —been so definitely 
successful — as the new Whitin Even-Draft 
Drawing Frame. In many large installations 
(up to 80 deliveries), mills report production 
doubled or tripled, sliver quality reaching 
levels formerly unattainable, and costs slashed 
to new lows. In short, all current standards 
for drawing have been completely surpassed 
by this new Whitin high production, precision- 
made textile machine. 


@ From 250-300 feet per minute 
Front Roll Delivery 


Production two to three times more than conventional 
machines, depending upon mill conditions and produc- 


tion needs, 


@ For all fibers up to 3” 


The first universal drawing frame — for cotton, spun 
synthetics and blends 


@ Outstanding Sliver Quality 


Improved uniformity in both carded and combed sliver 
— 6 or 8 ends up 


@ Pneumafil Clearer Units 


A brand new way of removing waste fibers Developed 


for, and an integral part of, this machine 


@ Entirely New Design 


proof 
construction; precision tolerances; anti-friction bearings; 


Two independent four-delivery heads, vibration 


four five roll drafting; new 
weighting; no-twist can table; electronic 


and signal lights; 14° — 15° — 16” 
42” high. 


unique over overarm 
stop motions 


36” of 


cons, 


“TRADE MARK 


MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINS VI 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. . 


Ls 


ATLANTA, GA. 


‘ 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. ° DEXTER, ME. 
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IF YOU MOVE MATERIALS... 
YOU NEED A HYSTER 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCK 


Pictured above is one of many typical examples 
of how Hyster® Industrial Trucks are helping to 
effect tremendous savings in the cost of handling 
materials in the Textile Industry. 

Even if you are now using lift trucks or have 
never used industrial trucks of any kind, your 
Hyster dealer can show you how you can quickly 
realize more profit from your operation with 
these multi-purpose utility tools. Your Hyster 
dealer knows materials handling . . . he is an ex- 
pert on the problems and their solution. He can 
help you with special techniques and cost re- 
ducing methods. Call him today...why not take 
advantage of his materials handling know-how? 
He is listed under ‘“Trucks-Industrial” in your 
telephone directory. 


2902-57 N. E. CLACKAMAS, PORTLAND 8, OREGON 
1010-57 MYERS STREET....... DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
HYSTER N.Y. ......NUMEGEN, THE NETHERLANDS 


FOUR FACTORIES: Portland, Oregon; Danville, Iilinols; 
Peoria, Illinois; Nijmegen, The Netherlands 
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Load-Grab ® equipped Hyster 20 placing two bales of cotton 
cloth in storage. Finished goods are moved by this unit and 
loaded into cars and trucks. 


HYSTER DEALERS 
GIVE YOU ALL 3! 


PLANNING — your Hyster Dealer will pian 

1 your materials handling operation from 
scratch, or will analyze your present system 
to see if it can be improved. 


THE RIGHT TRUCK —for your job from 

2 Hyster's complete line of industrial trucks 
(1,000-30,000 Ibs.) and over 100 job-attach- 
ments for economical load handling. 


THE RIGHT SERVICE — ample spare parts 

3 stock, shop facilities, factory-trained me- 
chanics and an efficient field service that 
keep your Hyster lift trucks going on your 
job, wherever your job might be located. 
Hyster trucks are noted the world over for 
their low downtime. 


Materials Handling Trucks from 
1,000 to 30,000 pound capacities 


HYSTER COMPANY 
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by National Aniline Dyes 


This year soft goods have an unusual opportunity 
to win a larger share of the consumer dollar. As 
never before, fashion-right colors can provide a 
powerful stimulus to textile volume. Nothing else 
adds so much sales appeal . . . so much visible 
evidence of value for so little. 


Anticipating the trend, we have added many new 
colors to our lines; have intensified Technical 
Service activities and application research on new 
fibers and blends and have streamlined sales of- 
fice, warehousing and delivery services. 


Better than ever before, National stands ready to 
help you get your share of growing soft-goods 
markets by better use of better color on better 
fabrics. More than ever before it pays to call 
National Aniline first. 


Green Coat — Elfreda, Inc 





NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION + 40 RECTOR ST. NEW YORK 6, N.Y 


Boston + Providence + Philadelphia - San Francisco + Chicago + Cleveland + Greensboro Portland, Ore 
Charlotte - Richmond - Atlanta - Los Angeles - New Orteans Columbus, Ga . Chattano Terento 








MORTON SYSTEM = = - 


EXPERIMENTAL AND LABORATORY 
SAMPLE DYEING MACHINE 


_ —_ i laa a ee 1 


This sample unit is designed 
to aid Dyer in determining 


worTon SYSTEM 
EXPERIMENTAL 


AND LABORATORY ; the formulae to be used in 
_ MACHINES 


the production machines. This 
is a splendid machine for 
laboratory work and it is for 
use with all types of packaged 
yarn wound on springs or 
tubes. Natural or synthetic 
stock or yarn may be 
processed in this machine at 
conventional pressures and 
temperatures; or elevated 
temperatures and at high 
pressures. Machine mounted 
on a stainless steel laboratory 
table. 





The Morton System Laboratory Sample Dyeing Machines have all parts contacting the liquids in the machine 
constructed of stainless steel or any metal specified. The entire machine is similar to the production units and has all 
the features such as reversible dye liquor flow, controlled by Morton Ball Bearing Reverse Valve. 


* —Machine may be heated by steam or electricity. 
% —For use at temperatures up to 325° F. 

%& —Continuous wash. 

t% —Heavy Duty Engineering Principles. 


Manufactured by: 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Inc. 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of the MORTON SYSTEM Machinery for Dyeing and Bleaching of: 
BEAMS -:- PACKAGES -:- STOCK .-:- PIECE -:- TOPS 


VALVES — PUMPS — BEAM AND PACKAGE EXTRACTORS AND DRYERS — DYE BEAMS, ALL MAKES 
AND DESIGNS — DYE TUBES — DYE SPINDLES — TUBE SPACERS — CUSTOM BUILT TANKS TO 
CUSTOMER'S SPECIFICATIONS. 
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REASONS WHY 


THE AMERICAN THREAD COMPANY 


ONE OF THE FOREMOST PRODUCERS 
OF QUALITY SEWING THREADS, 


HAVE PURCHASED 


SACO-LOWELL 
MODEL 56 COMBERS 


After exhaustive tests by the Research and Operating 
Departments of American Thread, the following facts were 
conclusively proven about Saco-Lowell’s Model 56 Comber: 


1, Higher production per man-hour was obtained in combing both 
American and Egyptian cotton. 
A definite increase in recovery of spinnable fibre, showing a 
high degree of detaching efficiency. 
Low variation in sliver weight. 
Accurate control of noil from comber to comber and head 
to head. 
Increased production per square foot of floor space. 
Fully automatic lubrication assured reduction in maintenance 
costs. 


We are extremely proud that this fine, quality- 
conscious company has selected the Model 56 
Comber for their Clover Plant. They join a distin- 
guished group of mills who have already improved 
their combing operations by Saco-Lowellizing. 


Saco-Lowell Model 56 Combers are producing as 
much as 55 lbs. per hour with 1%6’’ American 
cotton. In addition, test after test has shown a 
detaching efficiency that is 2% better than any 
other comber. Your mill can enjoy this performance 
and corresponding increase in profit. 


SACO-LOWEL 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 1 MASS 


Your nearest Saco-Lowell Sales Office will be glad to send an , nese ci MBEIOED end 
engineer to discuss your combing operations. ag 7 ' 
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(Continued from page 28) 


sponsored textile research organiza- 
tion receiving partial support from 
the Indian government. Dr. Wake- 
ham’s function will also include the 
training of an Indian understudy to 
become the permanent director of the 
laboratory. 












At the Asheboro (N. C.) Hosiery 
Finishing Plant of Burlington Hosiery 
Co., promotions have been made as 
follows: O. C. Clark from superin- 
tendent of the plant to assistant divi- 
sion manager; William J. Bowman 
from supervisor of the order and 
planning department to plant super- 
intendent; and Norman B. Fidler to 
order planning supervisor. 
























" " Howard B. Carlisle, Jr., Lyman (S. 
BUFFALO FULL BALL BEARING PUMP C.) Mills, Inc., was elected president 


of the South Carolina Textile Manu- 


FOR CLEAR WATER OR CHEMICALS facturers Association. Alan B, Sibley 


COST-PER-GALLON IS 
YOUR MAJOR SAVING 
WITH THIS HUSKY PUMP! 


If pump bids could be made on cost-per-gallon over a period of years, this 






















Mr. Carlisle 


one would be “low pump” by a big margin. That’s because it saves on the 


major expenses of pump ownership—maintenance costs and driving power. of Judson Mills, Greenville, was 
named vice-president, and John K. 

First, it’s built to take hard service! It’s oversize shaft has large, precision ball Cauthen, re-elected executive vice- 
president. 


thrust and guide bearings with ample oil reservoir—to stand speeds up to 5,000 


rpm. The stuffing box holds 8 rings of packing. The rugged casing has a re- ha Bie Ptuatecen meneienetine ée- 


newable bronze wearing ring. Second, it’s engineered for ef ficiency! The “Buffalo partment of Avondale Mills, Syla- 
enclosed type bronze impeller is well-known for its efficiency, and all water cauga, Ala., Elvin T. Mizzell has been 
passages in the casing are large and simply formed for the least possible friction. promoted to manager. 


Former quality control manager for 
Colgate Piece Dye Works, Hawthorne, 
N. J., John Niewaroski, has rejoined 
the company as plant supervisor suc- 
ceeding Arnold Silver, who has re- 
free satisfaction and long life. signed. 


Check these and other “Q” Factor* features in “Buffalo” clear water and chem- 
ical pumps—write today for Bulletin 976-E. 


*The “Q” Factor—the built-in Quality which provides trouble- 


Joseph H. Nix, formerly superin- 
tendent of the LaFayette, Ga., plant 


BUFFALO PUMPS of E. T. Barwick Mills, is now vice- 


president in charge of manufacturing 
DIVISION OF BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY at both the LaFayette and Dalton. 


175 MORTIMER ST. © BUFFALO, N.Y Ga., plants. 


Canada Pumps, Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 





New manager of the Pequot Finish- 
ing Plant, Whitney, S. C., is Benjamin 
A BETTER CENTRIFUGAL PUMP FOR EVERY LIQUID (Continued on page 201) 
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RESLOOM E-50, the Monsanto cyclic urea resin... modifies fibers for optimum results! 


Four words summarize the remarkable 
tiveness of Resloom E-50 when used to 
cottons: Jt doesn’t wash out! 

After repeated launderings, cottons treated 
with this Monsanto cyclic urea formaldehyde 
resin require little or no ironing. They also 
retain their crush resistance and dimensional 
stabilit 

The reason for the outstanding durability 
Resloom E-50 is simple. Instead of react 


with itself, it is designed to react exclusively 
with the fabric. All active ingredients diffuse 





of cellulosic fibers 


tually modify fiber characteristics. 


and ac- 


Call in Monsanto for « xpert counsel on how to 


“treat your cottons for life.” In addition t 


Resloom E-50, Monsanto also supplies m« 


mine fin f sins, tradenamed 


stepping up curing efficiency. Writ« 


Resk on 
HP and M-75, as well as Catalyst A‘ 


on 


a 


fa) 


youl 


letterhead for technical bulletin and expe. 
mental samples. Monsanto Chemical Com 


pany, Plastics Division, Room 1037 


ield 2, Mass. 
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Sculpture by Jose de Rivera—symbol of American Enka Corporation, one of America’s great producers of synthetic fibers. 


Performance depends above all upon quality and planning. 
It is vitally important to the user to know that Enka has 


developed its product with his specific end use in mind from 


2 een” ie 


the very beginning. That is why Enka yarns consistently ee — eT 
bi Bon ) | ahd 
raf a a8 


deliver satisfactory performance in action. meth Nees” 
Manufacturers of industrial hose know they can rely on 

Enka high tenacity rayon to give their products the 

strength and durability they require. And, from the 

standpoint of economy, Enka high tenacity rayon offers these 


advantages at lower cost. Think what this can mean 


in your business and call American Enka today. 


American Enka Corporation ¢ 206 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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“Just pack, strap, stencil 


Packaging is routine since Textiles, 

Inc., adopted H&D corrugated boxes to 
carry its annual $22 million in yarn with 
never a mishap. May we simplify your 
packaging program, too? Check H&D. 


 HINDE&DAUCH 


mK Subsidiary of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 


AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING * SANDUSKY, OHIO 
13 FACTORIES e 40 SALES OFFICES 
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) exti e | News 





MOST EXCITING AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT OF 1956 


ew Carrier Centrifugal Refrigerating Machine 
is a Hermetic 


And what a hermetic! It operates auto- 
matically ... its motor is cooled by its 
own refrigerant... it weaves weight 
savings, space savings and efficiency 
together to a degree never before 
achieved in a centrifugal. 

One key to superb efficiency is in 
the constant-speed motor-compressor 
mounted on the same shaft. Another 
is push-button operation and elec- 
tronic controls. 


Moment by moment, capacity owt- 
put is adjusted to load, automatically, 
by inlet vanes hydraulically powered— 
a Carrier exclusive. As load varies, 





COMPACT DESIGN AND LIGHT WEIGHT cut equipment space in your mill to a 
minimum ... make installation easy. Because the hermetic motor and compressor are 
factory assembled on a single shaft, there is no problem of field alignment. oil pressure opens or closes the vanes. 





New Carrier Absorption Machine cools with steam 


Here’s a new refrigerating machine 
for your mill that cools with low-pres- 
sure steam! This cost-cutting water- 
chilling machine fits easily into your 
present evaporative cooling system, 
gives you complete control of temper- 
ature and humidity. And it’s fully 
automatic! 


Push a single button and electronic 
controls take over. Push the button 
again and the system shuts down. In 
between, the Carrier Absorption Ma- 
chine follows the rise and fall of the 
load from maximum to zero capacity. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS! 


Find out how Carrier refrigerating ma- 
chines can be the heart of any textile mill 
air conditioning system. For your copies 
of new booklets telling about Carrier 
Centrifugal and Absorption Machines, | CARRIER ABSORPTION MACHINES are so simple in design you can carry all the 
call the nearest Carrier office. Or write spare parts for the largest machine in a brief case. Machines are available in sizes with 
Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. capacities to fit a wide range of needs— from 100 to 700 tons of cooling. 
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Like a claw, Dow chelating agents firmly grasp and hold metal 
ions in solution, preventing them from undergoing the usual 
chemical reactions. But why so many Versene products ? Are 
they effective on all metallic ions? We hope this continued 
»rovides the answers, and further clarifies what 
do—and won’t do. 


—AiinN 
| ae \ | 
1\ j 
Y oe discussion 
chelates wil 


The Chemistry of Chelation: Part II 


Specific agents for specific conditions + Caustic solutions 


aoe 


( thanging solutions + Industry responds 


In all, Dow offers 
products. These are grouped in the Versene”, Versenol®, 


15 commercially available chelation 


and iron specialty (Versene Fe-3 Specific®, Versene T", 
Versene $) series. The Versene and Versenol series were 
discussed in Part II of this advertisement. When used in 
solution, the Versene products inactivate practically any 
polyvalent metallic ion they contact. They accomplish this 
by actually forming a new compound in which the metal 
ion becomes a member of a stable inner ring structure in 
the molecule, so that no reversion or breakdown can occur. 
However, no one chelating agent can complex all metal ions 
under all conditions. One of the major considerations 
determining which chelating agent to use is pH. To illus- 
trate, let’s look at iron-containing systems, among the most 


troublesome for chemical processors. 
SPECIFIC AGENTS FOR SPECIFIC CONDITIONS 


The first amino acid type chelate made commercially available 
was Versene, the tetrasodium salt of EDTA*. It is the most 
versatile member of the series for it ties up most polyvalent 
metal ions throughout the pH range—with this notable excep- 
tion: It is excellent for complexing iron in the acid range only. 
For economy above pH 7, we must look to a later development, 


Versene Fe-3 Specific. 


The most effective and efficient agent known for complexing 
iron in the mildly alkaline pH range, Versene Fe-3 Specific also 
chelates copper, nickel, and cobalt—but has no effect on cal- 
cium, magnesium or other common non-transition metal ions. 
Where calcium and magnesium along with iron cause difficulty 
Fe-3 


Specific is the answer. This mixture, called Versene Fe-3, com- 


in alkaline solutions, a blend of Versene and Versene 


plexes all of these troublesome ions. Its Versene Fe-3 Specific 
content is sufficient so as to automatically take care of the 


quantity of iron normally encountered in hard water. 


Versene Fe-3 is also considered an important adjunct to the 
polymerization of synthetic rubber. It controls the concentra- 
tion of the iron ions catalyzing the reaction, thus insuring a 


more-uniform, higher-quality end product. 


CAUSTIC SOLUTIONS 


For chelating iron in caustic solution, another agent enters the 


picture—Versene T. This material ties up iron in a wide range 


of caustic solution concentrations. It also complexes calcium, 
magnesium, nickel, cobalt, and other metal ions—throughout 
the normal pH range as well as in caustic solutions. In the 
presence of a suitable reducing agent, Versene T functions 
effectively as a rust remover—and without the drawbacks of 
acid cleaners. Versene T thus finds widespread use in boiler 


and heat exchanger cleaning, textile processing, etc. 


Another effective chelating agent that is selective for iron in the 
free caustic pH range is Versene S. Since it will not chelate 
alkaline earth ions, Versene S is especially suitable for use in 


silicate-lined textile processing kiers. 


CHANGING SOLUTIONS 


In special instances where a processing solution is strongly 
alkaline at first, then changes to neutral or to acidic, iron can 
be controlled with a mixture of Versene T and Versene Fe-3 
Specific. In this combination, the Versene T component com- 
plexes the iron when the solution is caustic. As the pH drops, 


Versene Fe-3 Specific takes over. 


INDUSTRY RESPONDS 


Every day, Dow chelates are finding new and expanding usage 
—in textile manufacturing and rubber processing, in soaps, 
synthetic detergents, cosmetics, and pharmaceuticals. Their 
ability to control ionic concentrations, to eliminate product 
breakdown, to smooth out production and save money, has 
brought enthusiastic response from industry. That they are 
solving a multitude of processing problems is true. But chelates 
are no cure-all. To uncover their profitable uses, we will help 
in any way we can. Write us on your company letterhead for 
application data and technical assistance. Technical Service 
and Development, Department SC 913L, THE DoW CHEMICAL 
coMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 


*Ethvlenediaminetetraacetic acid 


THE NEXT TOPIC IN THIS SERIES 


Applications in specific industries (formulation of 
PART IV alkaline cleansers—stabilization of hydrogen per- 


oxide and kier boiling in textile processing — uniform 
October 


control of trace metal catalysts in polymerization of 
synthetic rubber—other industrial applications). 


you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 
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.».a combination that’s hard to beat! 


Laminated plastics ...for a combination of properties that can’t be beat 


SYNTHANE is a favorite material among engineers, de- 
signers, and product-conscious executives because it pos- 
sesses a combination of many properties. It is light in 
weight, strong; has high dimensional stability, excellent 
electrical properties and chemical resistance. It’s also easy 
to fabricate. 


Synthane is a natural for textile bobbins. It is 
hard, dense and super-smooth . . . won't snag fine 
yarns. Synthane is strong and tough and can take 
rough handling. It is dimensionally stable and can 
be machined to close tolerances. Because of their 
inherent light weight, Synthane bobbins start and 
stop quickly and easily. 





Property combinations! Synthane has TENSILE STRENGTH CHEMICAL RESISTANCE 


— them ... in over 30 individual grades... 
rs a sheets, rods, tubes, moldings and com- 


\ aeons pletely fabricated parts. Send for free 
\ pu astic® | illustrated catalog today. 


SYNTHANE CORPORATION, 9 RIVER ROAD, OAKS, PA. 
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STROBOTAC™... for the accurate measurement of speeds 
from 300 rpm to 100,000 rpm. . . will “‘stop’’ or “‘slow”’ 
cyclic motion from 60 to 100,000 rpm for visual observation 
of rapidly moving parts or mechanisms. . . operates from 
any 115-volt, 60-cycle a-c line... requires no mechanical or 


electrical connection to the part under observation . . . is 
5 


",.. Textile Operations can be Checked 
More Rapidly with the stropoTac™ 


“‘We have found that by using the Strobotac 
to determine spindle speeds, the job can be done 
much more rapidly. As a matter of fact, if we had to 
use some other speed indicator, we would only make 
spot checks as each frame has 252 spindles. With the 
Strobotac, however, we can walk right along the 
frame, checking each spindle without having to even 
break down an end.” 


CROSS COTTON MILLS Company 
C. F. Goldsmith 


The G-R Strobotac is being used in hundreds of 
textile plants throughout the country to insure the quality of 
woolen, cotton, silk and synthetic yarns of all types. 


The Strobotac permits visual observation in s-l-o-w 
motion of rapidly moving parts and mechanisms which are 
impossible to see with the unaided eye. 


easily handled and operated and has a 2 or 3 foot field of 


vision. 


Type 631-BL STROBOTAC 
$155.00 


S 


Manufactured and 


GENERAL RADIO Company 275 Hossochusen 
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Defects which can readily be detected with the 
stroboscopic light produced by this instrument in- 
clude: slack or dirty bands or tapes, spindles that 
need oiling, crooked idlers, spindles out of plumb 
or cracked or worn, bobbins that fit spindles inac- 
curately, belt and tape slippage . . . ring rail not 
level . . . thread in whorl, uneven yarn, mixed 
yarn and oily yarn . . . uneven motion of ring 
travelers . . . and many others. 


Any spindle speed variation such as slow starting, slip- 
ping, or failure to stop immediately can give inferior quality 
yarn. The Strobotac makes it possible to put a spindle through 
all of its “paces”, permitting accurate visual observation for 
any possible defective operation. Regular scheduled use of the 
Strobotac will definitely improve the quality of yarn in your 
plant. 


Let us tell you how the Strobotac can help you — 
Write for the G-R Strobotac Bulletin 


TROBOTAC 


Sold Exclusively by... 
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S-~ —— 
Proctor 
en 


LOOP CURER and ROLLER CURER MAXIMUM CAPACITY WITH ~ 
MINIMUM POWER REQUIREMENTS 






Installation view of Proctor 


sal GREATEST CURING UNIFORMITY 








IMPROVED DESIGN 


These rugged, high-capacity machines feature the latest design 

preli eag chia . FLEXIBILITY OF OPERATION 
and construction improvements—all geared to increase your 
profits. Units can be combined with existing equipment to SIMPLIFIED INSTALLATION 


meet your exact requirements. For fabrics that will not handle 
properly in loop, the roller curer is recommended. Recent 
developments for this machine also include improved air 
distribution, flexibility in holding capacity, and no-stretch 


operation. These machines are the result of long experience in 


supplying machinery to the textile industry. For the complete PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ EQUIPMENT FOR THE TEXTILE FIELD 
“ete isi ess! eae AUTOMATIC BLENDING SYSTEMS * WEIGHING FEEDS * PICKERS * SHREDDERS * BALE 
story of the profit-making opportunities offered by Proctor, BREAKERS * SYNTHETIC CARDS * GARNETTS * DRYERS FOR FIBROUS MATERIAL 
write today for latest information bulletins. * YARN DRYERS * HOT AIR SLASHER DRYERS * CLOTH CARBONIZERS * ROLLER 
: DRYERS AND CURERS * LOOP AGERS FOR PRINT GOODS * TENTER HOUSINGS * OPEN- 


WIDTH BLEACH SYSTEMS FOR WOVEN FABRICS * MULTIPASS AIRLAY DRYERS * 

NYLON SETTING EQUIPMENT * CON-O-MATIC WASHERS * CONTINUOUS BLEACH 

SYSTEMS FOR PRODUCING TUBULAR KNITS * EQUIPMENT FOR *REDMANIZED” R 
SHRUNK-TO-FIT FABRICS * CARPET DRYERS 


Philadelphia 20, Pa. Manufacturers 
PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, ING. 2)20%20s"'Tm: 
| e Drying Equipment. 
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your 


’ 
“rolling pipe line” 


More than 2600 Olin Mathieson tank cars 
are in service every day shuttling between a 
score of production points and our customers 
to assure dependable delivery of Mathieson 
Chemicals. 

In a sense, they form a “‘pipe line” connecting 
major consuming and producing areas. And, 
they perform the important function of 
balancing out local shortages and surpluses. 


z z 


é : 
nace, liana If you’re ever caught short of an essential , =r 


chemical raw material, the flexibility of a 


ating geatioap, multi-plant producer can prove invaluable. ; 4 pie 
Our “pipe lines’ carrying caustic, chlorine, 

neg pale ammonia, sulphuric acid, methanol and or- a, mean. ; 
ganics may be the answer to your supply 
problems. Talk it over with an Olin Mathie- 


gains tee a son representative soon. 

ae A ce ; poled, ci | 
a . sgatietas 
fate, poten, . 


| MATHIESON CHEMICALS “va guliep 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION + BALTIMORE 3, MD. 3954 


INORGANIC CHEMICALS: Ammonia + Bicarbonate of Soda * Carbon Dioxide * Caustic Potash * Caustic Soda * Chlorine * Hydrazine and Derivatives 
Hyprochiorite Products * Muriatic Acid + Nitrate of Soda + Nitric Acid » Soda Ash » Sodium Chiorite Products * Sulphate of Alumina * Sulphur (Processed) 
Sulphuric Acid» ORGANIC CHEMICALS: Ethylene Oxide+ Ethylene Glycols+ Polyethylene Glycols+Glycol Ether Solvents+ Ethylene Dichloride+ Dichloroethylether 
MATHIESON Formaldehyde+ Methanol* Sodium Methylate>Hexamine+Ethylene Diamine+Polyamines+ Ethanolamines + Trichlorobenzene + Polychiorobenzene * Trichlorophenol 
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MICRO P- 


-- THEIR USE 


ecision 


There are USES UNLIMITED 
for MICRO precision switches 
on textile machinery 


Thousands of textile machines have 
been given a new lease on life, made 
more automatic, more productive 
and safer by the installation of one 
or more MICRO precision switches. 


Whether you are a manufacturer of 
new textile equipment or whether 
you are a plant operating man, it 
will pay you to know about these 
extremely reliable, long-life precision 
switches. 

Illustrated on this page are just a 
few types of these switches which 
have proved to be valuable in con- 
trol of textile machinery as limits, 
safeties and interlocks. 


Here are just a few of the many uses 
mill owners have found for these 
versatile precision switches: 


As trumpet stops for combing heads 
To prevent necdie breakage 

To eject unfilled agilite automatically 

To control nection of pressure roll 

As thread hesahene detectors 

To position edamee on cloth stretcher 
As selvedge build-up control 

° 


As carriage movement controls 


To stop bobbin winding 
when bobbin fills 


To stop motor when gear box is cpened 
. 


To control tension of cloth 


. 
To control cloth position 
. 


As thread run-out detector 
As fabric thickness detector 
. 

And many others 


Stocks of many types of MICROSWITCH 
precision switches for plant installa- 
tions are available from distributors 
located in key cities for your conven- 
ience. For advice on just the switch 
most suitable for your application, 
experienced MICRO SWITCH engineer- 
ing service is available for consulta- 
tion. Call the branch office nearest 
you. Distributors and branch offices 
are listed under ‘‘Switches, Electric’’ 
in the Yellow Pages. 


switches 


1s A PRINCIPLE OF GOOD DESIGN 


Mills find profits by 
making machinery safer— 
more automatic 


Saves $50 per 
knitting machine per year 


Two MICRO precision switches re- 
place mechanical stops—protect 
needle beds. 


Make quill loading 

an automatic job 
Two heavy duty 
limit switches con- 2a 


trol up and down 
travel of hopper 


Signals when 
bobbin needs a refill 


As bobbin empties, bar touches 
switch to signal for refill. 


Send for new catalog 83 on industrial switches 


MICRO SWITCH 


MICRO SwiTcH 
oe eT 


A DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 


! tn Cortada, Leaside, Toronto 17, Ontario « FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 187 
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SODYECO 


THE INVENTOR — AND THE ONLY PRODUCER 
IN THE WHOLE WIDE WORLD OF 


DENIVAT EVERBLUE 
“THRU AND THRU” DYE 


FOR “VAT-DYED” BLUE DENIM 
CONGRATULATES 


LANE COTTON MILLS 


ON THER {IQQth ANNIVERSARY 


LIQUIDATE your pyeHouse trousies- CALL 


The Pioneer Dyestuff Producer in the Textile South 


SOUTHERN DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


HARLOTTE 





ALL SIX | 
WARP DYEING | 
STEPS : 


\ 


IN A SINGLE 
OPERATION 


AT SPEEDS UP TO 





Morrison Continuous 
Warp Dyeing Range 
at 


This amazing new Morrison warp 
dyeing range performs 6 operations at 
one time in an uninterrupted sequence. 
It washes the gray warp, dries it, dyes it 
in a Williams unit, steam sets the color, 
washes the cloth, and dries it on dry cans! 
In one step gray warps are made ready 
for the loom. 

And all this done at the rate of up to 
50 yards per minute! 

For complete details of the Morris- 
on continuous warp dyeing process, write 
today. 


' 
! 


MORRISON MACHINE 0. 


1171 MADISON AVENUE, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
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The new Platt 
MRS>ring frame 
will reduce YOUR 


spinning costs 


It has ALL the advantages 


Increased speeds and productions 
Inherent flexibility — all counts — all fibres 
Higher overall efficiencies 


Reduced operative work loads 


Simplicity a keynote in design 


Remarkable cleanliness 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5. Lower running and maintenance costs 
6 
7 
8 


All lifts up to 12” 


ATKINSON, HASERICK & CO., INC. nant BROS. (SALES) LTD. 


ENGINEERS & AGENTS FOR THE OLDHAM, ENGLAND 


WORLD'S LEADING TEXTILE MACHINERY MARKETIN TEXTILE MACHINERY MADE N THE WORKS OF 
PLATT BROTHERS & CO. LTD. PLATTS (BARTON) LTD 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. - CHARLOTTE 2, N. C. pia anc & BULLOUGH LTD. DOBSON & BARLOW LTD. 
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VERMONT SPOOL & BOBBIN CO. 


EXTRA 


INSURANCE 
AGAINST BASE 
_ SPLITTIN 


find 42- foe he He o-* s +3 23 ps sam v ai fee’ “ay 
eka cis 
we Ce Se SS os w ,- _ eR BS ones er is 5! 


THE NE W 
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COVERED BASE BOBBIN! 


Stop needless and costly time-outs from production due 
to base-splitting! Install Vermont Spool-and Bobbin 
Company’s new bobbins. With ‘‘Aluminox’’ covered bases, 
they will long outwear ordinary bobbins . . . boost your 
profits! 

Let one of our representatives give you details of this 
great new bobbin. . . and explain the other extra features 
of our spools and bobbins that mean smoother, more 
economical operation for you! We’ll tailor-make spools 
and bobbins to your specifications. 


FIVE OTHER FEATURES YOU WANT 


% TRUE, FREE-RUNNING *% LONGER LIFE 
% BRASS BUSHINGS *% COMPETITIVE PRICE 


* SKILLED WORKMANSHIP 


Represented in the East by Atkinson, Haserick & Co., Boston 6, Mass., Watson & Desmond, P.O. Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C. 


234 SO. CHAMPLAIN ST.— BURLINGTON, VERMONT — SUPERIOR SPOOLS AND BOBBINS SINCE 1906 
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Textile Notes on Corn Products 


When operating temperatures and size stability 
are critical --.. use 


NEW TEN-O-FILM*® STARCHES 


4€ 


ff. 
Vet. ‘ 
a ie 


ast 


Ten-O-Film has the stability and ease of removal 
necessary for spun synthetic yarns and blends, for 
combed cotton yarns and for worsteds. 


Despite prolonged heating and circulating you can 
count on Ten-O-Film to maintain its viscosity at 
slashing temperatures. And when temperatures fall, 
it will resist gelation, even far below normal operating 
levels. If necessary, these new starches can be used 
with excellent results when humidity conditions in the 
weave room are lower than normal. 


Ten-O-Film cooks quickly. You can have a com- 
pletely stable size in 30 minutes after it reaches the 


boil. This product provides high film strength, flexi- 
bility and stability in a complete range of fluidities. 


Ask the man from Corn Products. Ready 
to assist you in any way, he has at his disposal the 
most complete laboratory and technical facilities in 
the industry. The man from Corn Products can also 
provide engineering service for the installation of 
bulk-handling equipment. Write or phone for infor- 
mation, there is no obligation. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y,. 


Corn Products makes these famous starches for the textile industry — 
Eagle « Foxhead ¢ Globe ¢ Hercules ¢ Ten-O-Film ¢ Globe Dextrines & Gums 
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... Higher loom speeds t 
made lubrication 
difficult! 


When a large Southern weaving plant recently had a problem in loom drive 
lubrication, Sinclair’s Representative V. V. Motley, Jr. was asked for 
a recommendation. He reports: 


“This plant had experienced difficulty in lubricating the gear trains that 
drive the looms. The reduction gears are shielded and the pinions rotate at 
about 1700 RPM. A grease could not be applied readily or satisfactorily; 
and, an oil did not provide the retention necessary for the desired lubrication 
period. In desperation, mixtures of oil and grease had been used in an 
attempt to lubricate the gears.” 


NEEDED: AN ADHESIVE OIL. Mr. Motley continues, “Having had 
experience with problems of this type, I recommended Sinclair DARTAC *15. 
I knew it would have the necessary body and adhesiveness needed to solve 
the problem. Trial runs at this plant were so successful that all four of 

the company’s plants were switched to DARTAC” concludes Mr. Motley. 


If you have a problem in textile lubrication, get the benefit of a Sinclair 
Representative’s recommendation. Call a local Sinclair office or write to 
Sinclair Refining Company, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


TEXTILE LUBRICANTS 
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makes the BEST of bothli 


Personnel of U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. have been very 
closely associated with the Top Drive principle in the bobbin art 
since its first introduction to American mills. In the 
manufacturing of these quills and warp bobbins we have 
developed a “know how” of which we are justly proud... 
and we offer the benefits of this valuable accumulated 


experience to any interested mill. 


A competent U S Field Engineer will contact you promptly, on request. 


U $ BOBBIN & SHUTTLE C0 


Manufacturing Plants 


LAWRENCE, MASS. ° GREENVILLE, S. C. 


General Sales Office LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Southern Division Headquarters: 428 Birnie St., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


For information, contact either Sales Gpres or our Technical Field Representatives located in 
Charlotte, Gastonia, Asheville, Nutley, N. J., North Attleboro, Mass. Supply Houses: Birming- 
ham, Dallas, Los Angeles. 
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Setting Adjustable Treat 


Moving Treadle Gear towards front of the loom in- 
creases the shed opening. 


Only Draper X, X-2, XD, XP and XK Model looms 
have been built with both regular (fixed) and adjust- 
able Treadles. Moving Treadle Gear towards back of the loom de- 
Mills frequently wish to alter size of the warp opening creases the shed opening. 
to accommodate a change of weaves or size of shuttles. 

To do this, with older type regular treadles, required 
new cams. 


SET SCREWS 


. 
TREAOLE MOTIONS = 


THROW OF CAM 
HARNESS OPENINGS 


HARNESS CAM 


| 
| 
[ 
| 


TREADLE ROLL 


TREADLE GEAR 
TREADLE 


TREADLE GEAR 
SRAGKES Position 1 gives minimum warp opening 


: . ‘ : Position 2 gives medi i 
Adjustable Treadles permit settings to give a larger ee ee ee ee 


or smaller shed without purchasing new cams. Position 3 gives maximum warp opening 


Adjustment is secured by means of a gear tooth con- Consteuction testrated ie pesitiensd ty cst. scoews. 
struction on back end of Treadle which engages with a A RN ilies FT ha ae aR HS A pee 
rack known as the Treadle Gear, on new looms, is set 
at a median point on the treadle teeth. The Treadle 
Gear may be moved either towards the front or back 
of the loom. This changes the fulcrum point of the 
Treadles and, consequently, the harness opening re- 


DRAPER corRPORATION 


Advertising Department (T. I. 10) 
Hopedale, Massachusetts 
Please add my name to your “Setting Instruction” 


sulting from Treadle action while using the same set 
of cams. 

Settings of the Treadle Gear are easily accomplished 
as follows: 

Loosen fastenings in R.H. and L.H. Treadle Gear 
Brackets. Rotate Treadle Gear, moving it to a position 
which gives the desired shed, and tighten fastenings. 


mailing list. 


Name 





Position 





Company- 





Address_ 








“TRU-FLIGHT”’ 


REDUCE WEAVING COSTS WITH DRAPER SHUTTLES 


Longer shuttle life and reduced maintenance are two 


distinct ways in which Draper shuttles aid in lower- 
ing weave room costs. The desire to furnish a shuttle 
that will meet exactly the conditions under which 
the mill plans to use it has resulted in the manufac- 
ture of a wide variety of Draper shuttles. 
“TRU-FLIGHT, “TRU-FORM”, and “TRU-MOLD” 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 


shuttles incorporate the finest in materials and 
design. From all-dogwood to the completely new 
molded construction, each is engineered to offer 
greater shuttle economy and improved loom 
operation. 

Lower your weaving costs . . . standardize on 


Draper shuttles, today. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
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Many economy-minded mills are cutting handling 
time and costs with Nacconol SL. Being a liquid con- 
centrate, it is easy and clean to use, requires no dis- 
solving. Simply add water to secure the desired 
working concentration. 


And remember this extra, you get more cleaning- 
power-per-dollar with Nacconol SL (based on an 


° 
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ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. * HAnover 2-7300 


Boston 14, Moss., 150 Causeway St. CApitol 7-0490 
Providence 3, R.1., 15 Westminster St DExter 1-3008 
Philedelphie 6, Pa., 200-204 S. Front St. LOmbord 3-6382 
Los Angeles 58, Cal., 4814 Loma Viste Ave. LOgon 8-2257 
Sen Francisco 4, Cal., 235 Montgomery St. YUkon 2.6840 
Portland 9, Ore., 730 West Burnside St Beacon 1853 
Chicago 54, Iil., The Merchandise Mort SUperior 7-3387 
Gevelend, Ohio, 312) Euclid Ave. HEndersan 2-2020 


Charlotte 1, N.C., 201-203 West First St. EDison 3-922 
Richmond 19, Va., 8 North Fifth St. Richmond 2-1930 
Columbus, Go., Columbus Interstate Bldg. Columbus 7-4512 
Greensboro, N.C., Jeflerson Stand. Bidg. GReensbore 2-2518 
Chattenooge 2, Tenn., 1203 Jomes Bidg. CHettancoga 6-6347 
Atlante, Go., 1216 Spring St., W. W. TRinity 6-0308 
New Orleans 12, Le., Carondelet Bidg. Raymond 7278 
Toronto 2, Con., 137-145 Wellington St.W. Empire 4-6495 
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active ingredient basis compared with most dry 
products), Why not join the mills that are cutting 
production costs with Nacconol SL? 


Other popular forms of Nacconol for wet processing 
include Nacconol DB, Nacconol DBX, Nacconol NR 
and Nacconol NRSF. Send for your sample and see 
for yourself how effective Nacconol SL really is. 


* Alkyl Aryl Sulfonate 





Samples promptly sent on request. 








Lap ups reduced 4 to 1 
with DAYCO cots 


That’s the record for one southern mill* after extensive tests of 
Dayco Cots. Regardless of weather—hot, cold, muggy or rainy 
—high humidity or low, Dayco Cots minimized lapping 4 to 1 


over other cots. 


Even in “dog days”, when control of humidity was next to 
impossible, Dayco Cots stayed dry, never becoming gummy or 
sticky. Principal reason is the exclusive Dayco construction. 
Made of finest synthetic rubber compounds, Daycos have no 
large rough fillers that cause excessive lap ups and ends down 
or ingredients that become soft and sticky on highly humid 


days. Daycos are saving a lot of downtime for mills everywhere. 
Why don’t you make a money-saving test? Write Dayton 
Rubber Company, Textile Div., 401 South Carolina National 

Bank Building, Greenville, S. C. 
* Name on request 


© D. R. 1956 
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YEARS OF PROGRESS 


Dayco and Dayton Thorobred Products for Better 
Spinning and Weaving 





Many strange fibers are “meet- 
ing on the frames” today, as 
new developments continually 
increase the number and variety 
of synthetics and blends. 

Controlling these new fibers 
and filaments in spinning or 
twisting can be tricky business. 
And you seldom have much time 
to experiment. Let Victor expe- 
rience take the place of costly 
trial-and-error. 


“keeps a step ahead” 


to save you trouble with 


~~. 


} 
} 


synthetics /—__ 
and blends / 


Victor “keeps a step ahead” 
by working with the producers 
during development of new syn- 
thetics. That's why, when they 
reach you for production, Victor 
is prepared to help you overcome 
any new processing problems 
they present. 

When you need help to get 
top-quality and trouble-free pro- 
duction—with synthetics, blends, 
or natural fibers—call in a Victor 


Service Engineer. Write, wire, or 
phone the nearest Victor office 
for prompt service. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. . . 20 Mathewson Street Tel. DExter 1-0737 
GASTONIA, N.C. .. 914-916 East Franklin Ave. .. Tel. UNiversity 5-0891 
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| Your Iwesluend Retired 100* 


-.. IN 3% YEARS! * 


4 
4 


FOR BACK AND 
MIDDLE LINES 


cLEANDRAFs 


NYLON-BEARING 
TOP ROLLS 


cLIMAX 


BALL BEARING 
TOP ROLLS 


¥ 
4% MILLION TOP ROLLS 
---and 14 YEARS of PERFORMANCE 


. has provided irrefutable proof that the use of CLIMAX and 
CLEANDRAFT Non-Lubricating Top Rolls eliminates top 
roll oiling . . . cuts maintenance costs . . . reduces picking time in 
half (extends the picking cycle up to 8 times!) . . . decreases yarn 
variation on a continuous basis. Their effective value lies in 
increased spinners work loads, cleaner frames, better quality and 
uniformity of yarn. RESULT? Economies thus effected give you 
a 100% return on your investment — IN 314 YEARS! 


* Based on 


CLIMAX-CLEANDRAFT Top Rolls 
shown above are part of an installation in 
continuous operation for over two years at 
HOOSAC MILLS, New Bedford, Mass. 
Hundreds of similar installations give proof 
positive that CLIMAX-CLEANDRAFT 
Top Rolls represent an investment that 
pays you big dividends.... returns 
high yields! 


for further information write or phone 


<Q>@> PRODUCT SALES, INC. 


21 VERNON STREET, WHITMAN, MASS. 


SALES AND service OF @ CleanAlign Saddles 
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SERVICE SHOPS: 

Whitman, Mess, ond Greenville, S.C. 

4. H. CANADY, LeBron Avenue, Mont- 

ganz, Bee serving Ala., Miss., Ge., La., Ark., 
ex., «» Tenn. 

GEORGE W. PARKINSON, Product Sales, Inc., 3 

Hommond St., Greenville, $. C., serving So. Cor. 


RAYMOND L. McCAULEY, 3020 Manor Road, 
Charlotte, N. C., serving Virginia, No. Carolina, 


FOR EUROPEAN SERVICE: 
VICTOR BEECROFT, 54 
Yorkshire, England. 


Foreign Agents in The Principal Textile Centers 
Of The World. 


, Otley, 


For further information use Yandy Return Card, Page 187 





Every bag, drum, truckload, or carload of Swift’s 
soaps reflect over 50 years of day to day experience 
in making soap for the textile industry. The know- 
how has made Swift & Company a leader in supply- 
ing soaps that treat fine fabrics right. 

There is a soap for your needs and these are avail- 
able from strategically located stocks throughout 


the country. Swift’s service treats you right and you 
can be assured of courteous and speedy service. You 
can also be assured of the right product for your 
needs whether it be for dyeing, fulling, or scouring. 
Write for details and remember ... 


1$ BETTER THAN 


A THOUSAND CLAIMS 


Here are but a few of the fine Swift & Company Soap products available: 


VERTEX FLAKES 

Low titer. Made from the highest 
grade red oil. The actual soap 
content is 94% and the titer 
range is 10-12° C. Vertex is 
highly soluble in low temper- 
ature operation. 


T-25 
Designed especially for the 


textile industry. Has an actual 
soap content of 92°% and a 
titer range of 25-28° C. Ideal 
where a medium titer product 
is desirable. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


SOAP DEPARTMENT 


4115 Packers Ave. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 187 


* Chicago 9, Illinois 


SOLAR DETERGENTS 
Granule, free flowing, an-ionic. 
Liquid, 100% active non-ionic. 
Ideally suited for use in textile 
operations. 


WHITE RIBBON 

Chips & Powder 

A high titer product. Contains 
neutral soaps in the range from 
41-42° C. Recommended where 
higher temperatures are em- 
ployed. Chips have a soap con- 
tent of 88°%/,—powder, 92%. 


Swilt 


1O1 ST YEAR 


70 Sowwe Your uduiliy Bette 
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@ No gradual build-up of 


drag as experienced with 


a ON PRODUCTION COSTS 
@ More uniform yarn—due AND INCREASE QUALITY 


t tricit d free 
° a rici y an WITH THE 
running 


@ %%" dia. rolls afford good BOULIGNY 


cushion — no buffing 
probiems 


@ Low bearing replacement 


t 
_ 2,769,500 spindles are now operating with Whitehead Permalube 


P cap bar nebs and saddles and Bouligny hardened steel rolls. 
@ Reduced cleaning 
The Mills in which this equipment is installed report a 30 to 40% 


@ Reduced oiling return on their investment. 


‘ The Bouligny Tru-Draft System is now complete from roller beam 
@ Perfect alignment up—with Drafts up to 50. 


Our trained technical staff can assist you on any spinning problem, 


HARDENED STEEL ROLLS @ ROLLER STANDS @ PERMALUBE NEBS AND SADDLES e@ CRADLES @ COMPOUND GEARING 
CYLINDERS e@ CYLINDER BALL BEARINGS @ BALL BEARING TENSION PULLEYS @ LIFTER RODS AND BUSHINGS 
PERMALITE SEPARATORS 


ie BOULIGNY COMPANY 


DIVISION OF RH. BOULIGNY, INC 
CHARLOTTE, N. C 
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GREENWOOD MILLS 
Takes LINT Qt of Circulation 


LINT STOPS HERE. A typical AUTO-AIRMAT installation 
at Greenwood Mills’ new Durst plant. It's one of eleven provid- 
ing complete lint protection for the plant's air conditioning system 
installed by Carrier Corporation. 


BEHIND THE SCENES. 
A view of the air washers, pro- 
tected by AUTO-AIRMAT instal- 
lation pictured. Note extreme 
cleanliness of washers and 
absence of any trace of lint. 


Auto-AIRMAT filters supply 1,320,000 cfm of clean 
air to Durst plant at Greenwood, S.C. 


A plant producing a million yards of cotton cloth per 
week stirs up plenty of lint—lint that could easily “gum 
up” air conditioning systems and add many costly hours 
of overtime maintenance. But lint was “voted out” at the 
planning stage of Greenwood Mills’ new Durst plant. 
Complete lint protection was built-in. 


All eleven air conditioning systems (totalling 1,320,000 
cfm) installed by Carrier Corporation’s Atlanta office 
were equipped with AAF AUTO-AIRMAT filters. These 
automatic, self-cleaning filters protect the air washers by 
cleaning both outside intake air and the re-circulated air 


to carding, spinning, weaving and cloth rooms. 


The AUTO-AIRMAT is the only filter that removes lint 
fibers from the air and cleans itself automatically! The 
Airmat media, installed in roll form at top of unit, be- 
comes a moving filter curtain that is re-rolled at bottom 
with its lint load. Curtain movement is entirely auto- 
matic, with clean media being introduced only in suffi- 
cient quantity to keep resistance at proper level. And the 
lint is wrapped up in the roll for easy disposal! For com- 
plete information, call your local AAF representative or 
write direct for Bulletin 234. 


‘1 


Herman Nelson ; \ Herman Nelson 
Unit Blowers } A 


Propeller Fans 


, Ai Litera BETTER AIR IS OUR BUSINESS —— 


COMPANY, INC. 


275 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Kentucky 


American Air Filter of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 187 


IHinois Steam Air Filters and 


Heating Specialties 
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Chicago, Illinois . . . 


where Dow caustic serves alkali formulators. 


Say 
‘1 


LEP. 
air 


wherever you’re producing 


DEPENDABLE CAUSTIC SODA DELIVERY IS ASSURED FROM DOW 


Dow is the one producer, you know, supplying caustic 
soda to industry everywhere. Wherever you produce, 
you're sure of getting rapid, dependable service from Dow. 


The three modern Dow plants and six additional shipping 
terminals stretching from Bayonne, New Jersey to 
Los Angeles, from Chicago to Freeport, Texas . . . start 
the order to you immediately on your teletype, wire or 
call. Ocean-going tankers, inland barges, tank cars and 


tank trucks . . . the full facilities of the industry’s most 
extensive and flexible distribution network go to work 
without delay, getting Dow caustic to you now. 


Then, too . . . Dow customers benefit from continual 
process research, stringent quality control in plant and in 
transit, prompt field technical service. Does Dow have 
your order? THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Dept. AL 756F, 
Midland, Michigan. 


you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 
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Production 


Efficiency Sha 


rply 


Increased at this 


New Hampsh 
Woolen 
Mill* 


“Name on request 


ire 


because 7,000 CARD BEARINGS ARE ACCURATELY 
AND ADEQUATELY LUBRICATED... Automatically 


by Linco/n Centralized Lubricant Application Systems 


As a test, a single Lincoln system was 
first tried on just one of the Mulhouse 
Worsted Cards. The added efficiency, 
improved production and lower main- 
tenance costs were so obvious that now 
all 35 Cards in the mill are being 
equipped with Lincoln Centralized Lub- 
rication Systems. 


Each group of five Cards will 


mined intervals will be provided to more 
than 7,000 bearings on the 35 Cards. 


FOR HELP IN WINNING THE FIGHT TO MAINTAIN 
NET... do as so many other mill men 
have done... investigate the increased 
yield and operating efficiency made 
possible by Lincoln Centralized Lubri- 
cant Application Systems to provide... 


e THE RIGHT LUBRICANT... 
e IN THE RIGHT QUANTITY... 
@ AT THE RIGHT TIME... 


Automatically! 


be served by one time clock 
controlled pump. With the 
completed system, automatic 
lubrication at pre-deter- 


Linco/n 
THE MOST 
TRUSTWORTHY NAME 
IN LUBRICATION 
EQUIPMENT 


<4 ae 
oad ¥ 9 
FREE . . . send for your copy of Catalog 80 showing nae - 
the complete range of Lincoln Lubricating Systems. Kesar 
Experienced Lincoln engineers will gladly work with 
you in recommending the best system for your needs. 


LINCOLN ENGINEERING COMPANY * 5702-15 Natural Bridge Ave., St. Louis 20, Missouri 
DISTRIBUTED NATIONALLY THROUGH LEADING INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


te 
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HERE’S THE NEWEST BOOK ON 


HYDROGEN PEROXIDE! 


New 24-Page Book Gives You the Facts 


Just off the press, this latest Sotvay® factbook on 
hydrogen peroxide contains sections on physical 
properties, chemical reactions, uses, containers, han- 
dling and storage. The biggest section covers these 
important uses of Sotvay Hydrogen Peroxide: 


Textile and Pulp Bleaching Hydroxylation 

Synthesis of Organic Chemicals Oxygen Generation 

Upgrading of Petroleum Foam Rubber 
Hydrocarbons Porous Structural Materials 

Epoxidation Polymerization Catalyst 


AMERICAS FIRST 
PRODUCER 
of 

ALKALIES 
Soda Ash * Snowflake® Crystals + @hlorine 
Potassium Carbonate « Calcium Chloride 
Sodium Bicarbonate * Ammonium Chloride 
Ammonium Bicarbonate * Caustic Potash « Chloroform 
Sodium Nitrite «© Caustic Soda « Methyl Chioride 
Cleaning Compounds «- Methylene Chioride * Monochlorobenzene 
Para-dichiorobenzene «* Ortho-dichlorobenzene * Hydrogen Peroxide 


Without cost or obligation, get your copy right away. 
Just fill in the coupon and mail today. 


aia ici a i ti 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Gentlemen. Please send me without cost or obligation* 


(1) Your new book on SOLVAY Hydrogen Peroxide 
Name 
Company 
Title— 


Address 





City a 


*In Western Hemisphere Countries BQ-8 
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a 


These systems are saving Textile Mills 


a) 


thousands 
of dollars 


annually 


Saving money that one time poured 
down the drain is the job of these 
Bready Systems of Waste Heat Re- 
covery. Even waste water with tem- 
peratures of 90° F or lower flowing 
through a Bready System of Waste 
Heat Recovery can result in fuel re- 
ductions of thousands of dollars a year. 


Ludell custom-engineers Bready Sys- 
tems of Waste Heat Recovery to each 
plant’s needs. The systems are ex- 
pansible to take care of future require- 
ments. They are self-cleaning and non- 
clogging. Constant, normalized high 
heat reclamation is maintained by 
automatic backflushing and chemical 
recirculation. 


Have you investigated the benefits of 
a Bready System of Waste Heat Re- 
covery as it applies to your boiler 
plant? Write today for details or to 
arrange for Ludell to make a free en- 
gineering survey of your boiler sys- 
tem. There is no obligation, of course. 


Ludell Manupacturing Company 


5200 WEST STATE STREET + MILWAUKEE 8, WISCONSIN 
Dept. TI, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BREADY SYSTEMS OF WASTE HEAT RECOVERY 
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This new black is an economical 
anthraquinone vat printing dye with superior 
light fastness. Crocking and markoff properties 
are good; running properties are 

excellent. You will find it builds well to 

jet shades. For further information, 

please write us: E. |. du Pont 

de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 

Organic Chemicals Dept., 

Dyes and Chemicals Div., 

Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


eee we. Be oes he 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Outstanding performance of MICROROK 
bottom roll in this carbonizer resulted in 


STOWE-WOODWARD 


MICROROK’ BOTTOM ROLLS 


To provide the squeezing action which insures uniform acid extrac- 
tion and eliminates shaded goods, the MICROROK roll above was 
installed in a carbonizer in a well known textile finishing plant.* 

More than 2 years of round-the-clock operation have demonstrated 
exceptional performance. Its unusual wearing qualities were proved 
when micrometer tests showed not even .001" loss of crown. Chem- 
ically inert, the MICROROK roll is impervious to acid deterioration. 

Based on this extraordinary record of performance, the plant 
superintendent estimates that the MICROROK roll should provide 
continuous maintenance-free service for 5 years. 

Compared with conventional rolls normally requiring regrinding at 
least annually, this represents an important saving ... both in mainte- 
nance costs and in the elimination of down time involved in ‘the 
removal of hard-to-get-at bottom rolls. 

Ask your Stowe-Woodward representative about MICROROK 


*Name supplied on request 


S TOWE-WOODWARD, Inc. 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN * NEWTON 64, MASS. ¢ GRIFFIN, GEORGIA 
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KIDDE recommends 


ASA 


THREAD GUIDES 7 


for creeling and warping 


AlSiMag No. GE-14507 
Kidde C-13077 (193 
Kidde C-13099 (192 


Ge Sue 


AlSiMag No. GE-15585 
Kidde C-13076 (193 


AlSiMag No. GU-10748-A 
Kidde C-13150 (193) 


Kidde C-13070 (192) Warper. 


AlSiMag No. GE-18207 


Kidde C-13139 (193) 15585 and GE-18207. 


Longer life at points of great- 
“sr—sest: wear is one of the reasons 
why so many leading textile machinery 
manufacturers standardize on AlSiMag 
Guides. They are hard and homogeneous 
... and have no point of sudden failure. 
AlSiMag Guides are uniform both physic- 
ally and dimensionally ... assist in better 


yarn control .. . cut time-consuming re-— 


placement of guides . . . speed opera- 
tions ... improve quality ... eliminate 
costly yarn damages from undetected 
guide failure! 


A Subsidiary of 
Minnesota Mining and > 
Manufacturing Company rs ’ 


SALES ENGINEERS: NEW ENGLAND: W. J. Geary, 27 Fairlawn St., Cranston, R |1., 
Mitchell 2-8159. NORTH CENTRAL: Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 367 Grove St., St. Paul 1, Minn., Cedar 3071. NORTHWEST: Minnesota Mining ‘& Mf 
CALIF.: W. L. Thompson, 5603 N. Huntington Dr., 
4 Spearman, American Lava Corp., Chattanooga 5, Tenn., 5-3411. SOUTHEAST: James 

gg American Lava Corp., Chattanooga 5, Tenn., 5-341]. REPRESENTATIVES: 
CANADA: lan M. Haldane & Co., P. O. Box 54, London, Ont. CONTINENTAL EUROPE: 
SOUTH KOREA: The American Trading Co. (Japan) Ltd., SKF Bidg., No. 1, Shiba Park, 7-Goski, Minato-Ku, Tokyo, Jap. PERU: William Crosby 


Shaw Rd., S. San Francisco 10, Calif., Plaza 6-0800. SOU 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 1221 ‘Dragon St., Dallas 2, Texas. SOUTH: 4 
W. Crisp, Calhoun Towers, Greenville, a: Ga 9-3402. ALL OTHER AREAS: 


In Eyeboard on Warper and Eye- C 
bars of Creel: Part GE-14507 o 


In Tension: Parts GU-10748-A, GE- 


AMERICAN LAVA 
CORPORATION 


Williams 1-4177. NORTHEAST: J. S. Gosnell, 671 Broad St., Newark, N. J., 


These are the AlSiMag Guides used 
on the illustrated Kidde Creel and 


NOTE: AlSiMag 193 is a conductive 
material useful for dissipating static. 
AlSiMag 192 is a similar material, but 
non-conductive. These AlSiMag Guides 
are stocked by Kidde Manufacturing 
, Bloomfield, New Jersey, and may 
be ordered for immediate shipment— 
or may be ordered from American Lava 
Corporation. AlSiMag Guides for other 
Kidde/Sipp-Eastwood equipment are 
also stocked at Kidde. 


This, in brief, is the story of AlSiMag Guides 
—which exhaustive tests over the years 
have proven cost less per pound of pro- 
cessed yarn! 

Why not try AlSiMag Guides in your own 
operations? Samples of standard designs 
will be sent on request; custom samples can 
be supplied at reasonable cost.. | 


454 
OUR BOOTH — SPACES 453 AND 
E 


Southern Textile Exposition = 
South Carolina — October 


CHATTANOOGA 5, TENN. 
53TH YEAR OF CERAMIC LEADERSHIP 


SE 


Greenville, 


9. Co., 320 
Los Angeles 32, Capitol 1-9114. SOUTH CENTRAL: 


C. Huguvenin Luzern, Gerbergasse 6, Luzern, Switzerland. JAPAN & 
& Sons S. A., Azan- 


garo 130, P. O. Box 2326, Lima. SOUTH AFRICA: White, Child & Beney (South Africa) Pty. Ltd., P. O. Box 632, Electron House, Acutt St., Durban. 
ALL OTHER EXPORT: Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., International Div., 99 Park Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 





‘GU LFS aE De Phew keeps 


our spindles spinning clean and free”’ 


says T. F. Snipes, Overseer of Spinning 


of this prominent southern mill* 


= E have used Gulfspin for almost three years 

and have found that our 34,000 spindles 
stay clean with practically no sticking,” says Mr. 
Snipes. “Also Gulfspin doesn’t thicken after long 
usage.” 

In addition to the benefits mentioned above, 
Gulfspin provides effective protection against 
rust—and it reduces power costs because of its 
ability to maintain its original viscosity after 
many months of service. 


For further informaticn use Handy Return Card, Page 187 


You'll find that the use of Gulfspin will con- 
tribute to smoother spindle operation, fewer ends 
down, and rock-bottom maintenance and power 
costs. 

Contact a Gulf Sales Engineer and let him 
demonstrate Gulfspin’s superiority on your 
frames. Consult the telephone directory for the 
number of your local Gulf office. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


1822 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


*Name furnished upon request. 
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ISO Votes Yarn Standardization. 
Twenty nations, including the 
U.S.A., represented at the textile 
meetings of the International Or- 
ganization for Standardization, 
meeting recently in England, voted 
approval of a universal system of 
yarn counts to replace the numer- 
ous systems now in use. The “Tex” 
system, which was selected, ex- 
presses the yarn weight in grams 
per thousand meters. 


Textiles Wave Old Glory. Too 
many industries, including silk 
textiles, are wrapping themselves 
in the American flag, “trying to 
join more vital industries in this 


drive for protection under the 
guise of national defense,” said H. 
Struve Hensel, former Defense De- 
partment counsel, in recent testi- 
mony before a Congressional sub- 
committee. 


AATCC Sponsors Fabric Course. 
A series of lectures on fabric con- 
struction is to be sponsored by the 
Educational Committee of the 
Philadelphia Section, American 
Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists, in cooperation with 
the Philadelphia Textile Institute. 
The course is planned to give basic 
information to dyers, and is 
slanted toward recognition of po- 
tential trouble or specific handling 
required in dyeing. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from 
the Committee, at P. O. Box 5025, 
Philadelphia 11, Pa. 


Japanese Design Center. Eight of 
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for August, 1956 


Japan’s textile associations have 
united to form the Japan Textile 
Color Design Center. Purpose of 
the Center is to act as a clearing 
house and registration office for 
textile designs, to remove the stig- 
ma which buyers in overseas 
countries have placed on Japanese 
textiles as copies of foreign ideas. 


Fabrics Labeling. A fiber prod- 


ucts labeling bill will probably be 
passed by Congress when differ- 
ences between opposing factions 
are ironed out. The Smith Bill, 
sponsored by the National Cotton 
Council to publicize cotton content, 
is opposed by most garment manu- 
facturers and by the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association. The 
Priest Bill, favored by the latter 
group, is an _ all-inclusive bill, 


Tufted Suppliers, Improve Your Products—Barwick 


“T am sure you are not un- 
aware of the lag these last few 
years in research and develop- 
ment at the prime textile level 
supplying the tufted industry. 
Most of you [suppliers! have been 
riding the growth of the industry 
but have done comparatively lit- 
tle to improve your product. 

“All suppliers do not fall in this 
category but too many do. 

“Most of this blame I place on 
our own industry for being too 
easily satisfied and not analyzing 
thoroughly their own _ business 
operations and the needs for re- 
finement in manufacturing. 

“I wonder if the cotton duck 
suppliers know that from 27% to 
33% of the seconds accounted for 
in small rug production—and all 
rugs using duck backing for that 
matter—are caused by mill seams. 

“I wonder if you latex com- 
pounders know that from 22% to 
26% of all scatter rug seconds are 
in some way caused by faulty 
latex either washing off, bleeding 
through, or unpredictable curing 
requirements. 

“I am certain all of you spin- 
ners recognize the need for de- 
veloping the proper. spinning 
equipment for processing and 
spinning synthetic fibers. The need 
for our cut pile machines to pass 


Mr. Barwick 
the 50% efficiency barrier is 
great, yet the yarn is the deterrent 
at this point. 

“The man-made fiber producers 
have in some instances made great 
strides but in my opinion the de- 
velopment has not kept pace with 
the need and demand for further 
improvement.” — Eugene T. Bar- 
wick, president, E. T. Barwick 
Mills, at the annual convention of 
the Tufted Textile Manufacturers 
Association. 





TRAVEL TIME IS 


Cut executive travel time one=-third 


with a company 


eechcraft 


Demonstrators available. 


A Southern Airways Company 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA, TEL. POPLAR 7-8918 
Charlotte, N.C., Tel. FRanklin 6-7150 Birmingham, Alabama, Tel. 4-0502 


eechcraft —> airfleet of the textile industry 
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A UNIQUE TIME-SAVING DEVICE is this miniature hand-loom in 
the New York offices of Mooresville Mills. Fabric samples that 
normally would require from four to six weeks to weave on produc- 
tion looms can be woven in one or two days on the tiny hand-looms. 
By providing samples in a few days’ time, Mooresville enables cus- 
tomers to place their orders much closer to their season, giving them 


more timely styling. 


which is also preferred by the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers. Wool growers want to 
keep the present Wool Products 
Labeling Act, apart from any 
other bill that may be passed. As 
the National Federation of Textiles 
Bulletin phrases it, “The [wool 
growers are] still playing the 
same tune about the virtues of the 
virginity of wool from the sheep’s 
back.” 


Close Mills for Week. Members 
of the South Carolina Textile Man- 
ufacturers Association should close 
their mills down completely for 
one week each year, in the interest 


of better employee relations, said 
J. B. Harris of Greenwood (S. C.) 
Mills at the group’s recent annual 


meeting. Mr. Harris emphasized 
that no coordinated curtailment of 
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production was implied. 


American Egyptian Standards 
Approved. Revisions in grade 
standards for American Egyptian 
cotton were unanimously approved 
at a meeting of producers, mer- 
chants, and spinners held recently 
in Washington. The new standards, 
which become effective August 1, 
1957, are based on a study of the 
1955-56 crop, principally Pima S-1 


TRI Cotton Research Report. 
Findings of the Cotton Research 
Project at Textile Research Insti- 
tute show that no fundamental dif- 
ferences exist in the processability 
of rain-grown vs irrigated cottons 
that can not be explained by crimp 
and surface characteristics. Num- 
ber-length distribution methods of 
measuring fiber fineness have been 
found to reveal the presence of un- 
desirable short fibers more effec- 
tively than do weight-length meth- 
ods. 


Rayon Shipments Up and Down. 


U. S. producers of rayon and 


NW BRIEF 


acetate shipped 87.6 million 
pounds of staple and filament in 
May, an increase of 2% over April, 
but 14% below the amount shipped 
in May, 1955, according to Textile 
Organon. 


Rugs Have Big Potential for Cot- 
ton. The soft floor covering market, 
particularly in tufteds, represents 
the largest outlet for textile fibers 
in the field of household products 
and so offers excellent opportuni- 
ties for expanding the use of cot- 


ton, says the National Cotton 
Council. The Council’s_ report, 
“Market Potential for Carpets and 
Rugs,” finds that the competitive 
position of cotton can be strength- 
ened by increasing profit incen- 
tives for producing and distrib- 
uting cotton rugs and by improv- 
ing their quality. 


French Produce Polyester Fiber. 
Societe Rhodiaceta, French pro- 
ducer of synthetic fibers, has be- 
gun commercial production of Ter- 
gal polyester staple and filament, 
under license from Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries, Ltd., of England. 
Current production is said to be 
five million pounds annually. 


Engineer Merry-Go-Round. En- 
gineer turnover in many industries 
has shown a steady uptrend since 
1953, reports Industrial Relations 
News. The reasons: usually not 


salary, as might be supposed. Dis- 
satisfaction with company policies 
and practices toward engineers is 
most often the compelling reason. 
The cost: Recruiting, training, and 


75 





Textile Manufacturers: this brochure tells you 


How To Solve These Common Problems 


without increasing your investment or your risk 


Problems like these are becoming 
more frequent. And they rob you of 
precious time you could be spending 
on the profit-building aspects of pro- 
duction and sales. There’s one way 
you can free yourself forever from 
these troublesome nonproductive 
problems, at no extra cost or risk. It’s 
through Commercial Factors’ “Pro- 
tected Profit Program.” 


This is what the “Protected 
Profit Program” will do for you. 


1. Through this program you will 
always have cash available as you 
need it. You will be able to expand 
your business safely, comfortably 
and rapidly, without adding one cent 
to your investment. 


2. You will never again be con- 
cerned about slow collections, poor 
credit risks or bad debts. This will 


allow you to sell to a broader segment 
of the market. 


3. You will be able to handle a larg- 
er volume without tieing up your 
working capital or borrowing large 
sums of money. 

4. You will be shown many oppor- 
tunities for additional profit, both in 
yourcurrent markets and in newareas. 
5. You will save many of your pres- 
ent fixed and variable costs without 
impairing your efficiency of opera- 
tions. 

There are many other advantages, 
too. You owe it to your company’s 
future profit to investigate all the 


unique features of this plan. The de- 
scriptive brochure illustrated con- 
tains full details. 


Send today for free brochure 


We will be pleased to send you, without any 
cost or obligation on your part, a copy of 
this brochure that de- 

scribes all the key 

features of the “Pro- 

tected Profit Pro- 

gram”... and offers 

valuable suggestions 

on how to expand 

your business and 

safeguard your 

profits. 


For your copy, phone or write to 
Mr. G. D. Moran, V.P., Dept. T-8. 


Commercial Factors 


Corporation 
Two Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. © MUrray Hill 3-1200 
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then losing an engineer amounts to 
between $5,000 and $20,000, apart 
from loss of the engineer’s creative 
potential. The solution: Manage- 
ment should give engineers the 
same attention it gives its better- 
organized production workers. 


Vat Dye Institute Formed. A 
group of dyestuff manufacturers 
have joined to form the Vat Dye 
Institute, with the avowed purpose 
of increasing and expanding the 
consumption of vat dyes. Charter 


members are American Aniline 
Products, American Cyanamid, 
Arnold Hoffman, Dow Chemical, 
Du Pont, General Aniline, Metro, 
National Aniline, Allied Chemical 
and Dye, Nyanza, Otto B. May, 
Peerless Color, Pharma Chemical, 
and Toms River-Cincinnati. 


Fiber Producers Sponsor Semi- 
nar. Four major producers of man- 
made fibers last month sponsored a 
cooperative seminar for fifty home 
economists from colleges and uni- 
versities in thirty states and the 
District of Columbia. The group 
spent a day in turn at the head- 
quarters of each of the four com- 
panies, 


Right in Your Own Back Yard. 
Most companies have the potential 
answer to the shortage of skilled 
labor within their own work force, 
says Eugene Benge, of Benge As- 


sociates, management engineers. 
Based on his own experience, Mr. 
Benge says that the average work 
force has about 6% promotable 
employees. These diamonds in the 
rough should be sought out and 
given training for supervisory jobs, 
or should be trained as skilled 
technicians. 


Pile Fabrics for Insulation, Ex- 
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perimentally developed pile fabrics 
for insulating flight garments and 
cold weather gear are evaluated in 
a recent Air Force report. Fabrics 
of various fibers—natural, syn- 
thetic, and blends—were com- 
pared. Researchers found that fi- 
ber type has little effect on the 
warmth of a pile fabric, although 
certain synthetic constructions con- 
sistently appeared slightly better. 
Copies of the 47-page report, “Pile 
Fabrics for Insulation,’”’ PB 111985, 
may be obtained from the Office of 
Technical Services, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. Price: $1.25. 


TRI to Study Crimp in Synthet- 
ics. Textile Research Institute has 
announced an industry-sponsored 
project to study the effects of fiber 
crimp on the properties and proc- 
essing performance of the various 
man-made fibers. 
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Japanese Sweaters “Ominous 
Problem.” Imports of Japanese 
sweaters, which increased 450 per 
cent in 1955 compared to 1954, are 
the “most ominous problem”’ fac- 
ing the American knitted outer- 
wear industry, said Sidney Kor- 
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zenik, executive director of the 
National Knitted Outerwear As- 
sociation recently. Mr. Korzenik 
cited the fact that British sweaters, 
which sell for less than comparable 


A Report on L-22 Finishing of Rayons After 9 Months of Operation 


“In all the processing we have 
done under American Standard L- 
22, since our announcement last 
September, we have not received 
a single complaint, a single claim 
or a return of any nature. 

“A fair portion of these goods 
will be in garments carrying a 
Reeves L-22 hangtag for sale this 
fall. These tags have been re- 
stricted to manufacturers with a 
reputation for acceptable quality 
of cut, make and trim. 

“We are confident these gar- 
ments will give the wear expected 
for the price they cost—certainly 
far better wear than slightly 
cheaper garments made of fabrics 
finished under no identified stand- 
ard. 

“Although their total is small in 
relation to the whole industry, at 
least a start has been made. These 
garments are principally men’s 
and boys’ trousers, the type of 
clothing that shows wear more 
quickly perhaps, than any other. . . 

“We are spending every effort 
to convince top level management 
in the large retail firms that they 
instruct their buyers to buy only 
these garments, when made of 
rayon fabrics, finished according to 
L-22. We are confident that in the 
very near future such action will 
be taken. Furthermore, we are en- 
deavoring to convince them that 


Mr. Reeves 


they should advertise this quality, 
promote it, and really get behind 
it and sell it. 

“I believe they will be aston- 
ished with the public’s reaction. 
People today are value conscious. 
They will buy if they are con- 
vinced. We're trying to do the 
manufacturing job. We hope stores 
will do the merchandising job...” 
—John E. Reeves, president of 
Reeves Brothers, Inc., during the 
47th annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association, 
Washington, D. C., June 28, 1956. 





sk Our prospective buyer has 
okayed Comer’s appraisal... 


Comer’s appraisal is a key to satis- the industry. Available to you at no 
factory sale or liquidation of mill prop- obligation is this same knowledge and 
erties. For one machine or an entire mill, experience that has been the deciding 
more and more mill men are calling on factor in so many important mill trans- 
Comer’s 24 years of experience serving actions involving millions of dollars. 


Sales *® Purchases *® Liquidations * Mergers *® Fair Appraisals * For immediate action . . . contact 


COMER 


Machinery Company 


680 West Peachtree St., Atlanta 8, Georgia © TRinity 5-5682 
5236 Wilkerson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. . EXpress 9-5606 


*Excerpts from records of actual transactions handled by Comer 
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domestic grades, are being under- 
cut and squeezed out of the Amer- 
ican market by Japanese competi- 
tion. 


World’s Fair of Fashion. The 
Fashion-O-Rama, to be held in the 
New York Coliseum Oct. 27-Nov. 
4, will be devoted exclusively to 


the women’s, men’s, and children’s 
fashion industries. Exhibits will be 
presented by textile mills, garment 
manufacturers, designers, retailers, 
trade and _ labor 
unions. 


associations, 


Fieldcrest Measures Blanket 
Shedding. The Shedometer, an in- 
strument developed by Ivar Mo- 
berg of Fieldcrest Mills, measures 
the shedding characteristics of the 
nap of a blanket. A strip from the 
center of the blanket is brushed 50 
times on each side with a 344-lb 
nylon brush, with a 12-inch stroke. 
Fibers are collected from _ the 
brush by vacuum cleaner and are 
weighed. From customer com- 
plaints it was determined that 1.5 
grams is the maximum that can be 
removed from the area tested with- 
of excessive 


out an _ indication 


shedding. 


Tufted Potential Great. “At the 
1955 level of production of 76.5 
million square yards of tufted rugs 
and carpeting it would take the 
tufted textile industry over 36 
years to supply a 9’ x 12’ rug or its 
equivalent for each of the rooms 
that now exist in our present oc- 
cupied dwellings.”—Arno H. John- 
son, vice-president and director of 
research, J. Walter Thompson Co. 


Cuba to Produce Acetate. Cuba 
will obtain its first acetate plant 
through a contract just signed be- 
tween Industrial Plants Corp., of 
Zurich, Switzerland, and Acetafil 
S.A., of Havana. Initial production, 
to begin in late 1957, will be six 
million pounds of yarn and staple 
annually. Raw materials will be 
supplied by Eastman Chemical 
Products, Inc. 
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Cotton Farmers Should Finance 
Research. If cotton is to insure its 
long-range future, cotton farmers 
should begin thinking about paying 
from $1 to $1.50 per bale into an 
industry fund for research and pro- 
motion, according to W. T. Wynn, 
board chairman of the National 
Cotton Council. 


Fading Tests May Be Misleading. 
The use by the industry of hours, 
sun hours, or ultraviolet hours as 
yardsticks for testing sunlight fad- 
ing are “a snare and a delusion,” 
AATCC’s Executive Committee on 
Research heard recently. These 
units vary widely, but the prob- 
lem can be solved by using the 
Langley heat energy unit in con- 
junction with AATCC Blue Stand- 
ards, the Committee was told. 


Narrow Fabrics Weavers Organ- 
ize. The Narrow Fabrics Institute, 
Inc., has been formed by a group of 
manufacturers in that field, to deal 
with common industry problems. 
First president of the organization 


is Russell J. Neff of Phoenix Trim- 
ming Co., Chicago. Headquarters 
for the Institute have been located 
at 11 West 42nd St., New York 
City. 


Where Have We Heard That Be- 
fore? In 1951, tufted rugs and 
carpets made up only about 9% of 
total tufted plus woven produc- 
tion in the U.S.A.; in 1955 tufteds 
made up 4312% of production, or 
56% if scatter rugs and other 


small tufted floor coverings are in- 
cluded. Now, the Federation of 
British Carpet Manufacturers in its 


WORLD PRODUCTION of four major textile fibers is shown in this 
chart, reproduced from Textile Organon. 
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=: Combining Storage and Feeding 
Makes Salt Handling Easier 


To save both time and manpower in salt 
handling —many plants have installed salt- 
storage units which feed directly into a salt 
dissolver. These units are particularly use- 
ful in plants where large tonnages of salt 
are consumed every day. But even in 
smaller plants, combination storage and 
feeding units are proving valuable. This is 
because they cut down on the amount of 
floor space needed to store salt. 

In plants where floor space is at a 
premium, salt is often purchased in bags to 
permit high stacking. Here, too, combina- 
tion storage and feeding units can produce 
substantial savings. They permit the pur- 
chase of economical bulk rock salt—and 
reduce salt-handling costs to a minimum. 

What about one of these units for your 
plant? Here are six of the most practical 
designs for combining salt storage and 
feeding. One of them—or an adaptation 
of the basic design—may be effective in 
saving floor space and lowering §salt- 
handling costs for you. 

1. Filling dissolver from floor pile. If salt 
must be stored in bulk on the same floor 


Sterling 
Rock Salt 


as the dissolver (all dissolvers shown here 
are International’s famous Sterling Model 
Lixator), an excellent feeding device is a 
portable belt conveyor. The best type for 
moving salt is made of aluminum with a 
rubber belt, and is between 16’ and 20’ 
long. The same conveyor moves salt not 
only from a floor pile into the Lixator, but 
also from a car or truck into the plant. 


2. Wall-type hopper, bolted directly to an 
opening in a salt-storage bin. As long as 
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Cleanout 


the salt supply in the bin is sufficiently 
high to permit gravity flow into the Lixator 
hopper, feeding will be automatic. When 
salt supply is no longer self-feeding, the 
operator stands on the salt in the bin and 
shovels directly into the hopper. 


3. Overhead storage with gravity feed 
into hopper. This design is often used 
when uninterrupted salt feed is needed, but 
the storage floor has relatively little salt 
capacity. A cylindrical-type hopper directly 
under the hatch holds a large amount of 
salt for feeding the Lixator—and acts as a 
substantial secondary storage unit. Ordi- 
narily, though, if salt can be stored above 
the Lixator, the next design is preferable. 


4. Overhead storage with vertical chute. 
This direct-feed unit is a practical, econom- 


Cleanout 


ical way of operating the Lixator. If 
storage capacity on floor above is large 
enough, no hopper is needed, which means 
a considerable saving. Feed is automatic 
because of angle of repose for salt. 


5. Pyramid-type hopper design. This is 
another variation of overhead feed, coupled 


Cleanout 


with large storage capacity. But if storage 
space on floor above is limited, this design 
is also practical. Salt can simply be dropped 


into the hopper through a large hatch 
with a removable cover. 


6. Lixator hung above floor, to save 
floor space. A very desirable design when 


floor space is at a premium. Design here 
also shows use of a few salt bags to act asa 
storage-bin wall—in lieu of a permanent 
bin structure. 

One final note about the equipment 
shown here. All Lixators operate on 
exactly the same principle. They vary only 
in size and capacity, and in methods of 
delivering salt to the dissolver unit. All 
Lixator designs are exclusive International 
Salt Co. developments, properly protected 
by patents and patents pending. 


TECHNICAL SERVICE 
WITH YOUR SALT 


Through skilled and experienced “Salt 
Specialists,” International can help you get 
greater efficiency and economy from the 
salt you use. International produces both 
Sterling Evaporated and Sterling Rock 
Salt in all types and sizes. And we also 
make automatic dissolvers in metal or 
plastic for both kinds of salt. So we can 
recommend the type and size of salt most 
perfectly suited to your needs. 


If you'd like the assistance of an Inter- 
national “Salt Specialist” on any problem 
concerning salt or brine—or further in- 
formation on salt storage and methods of 
feeding salt—just contact your nearest 
International sales office. 


International Salt Co., Scranton, Penna. 
Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga.; Chicago, lil.; New 
Orleans, La.; Baltimore, Md.; Boston, Mass.; 
Detroit, Mich.; St. Louis, Mo.; Newark, N. J.; 
Buffalo, N. Y.; New York, N. Y.; Cincinnati, O.; 
Cleveland, O.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
and Richmond, Va. 


FOR INDUSTRY, FARM, AND 


T OF INTERNATIONAL SALT CO 
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P STERLING SALT 
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annual report for last year says, 

it is very doubtful whether 
the same course of events could or 
would happen in the United King- 
dom.” The Federation bases this 
prediction on the fact that raw ma- 
terials make up a high percentage 
of carpet costs, can not be 
used as pile yarn in tufted carpets, 
and pattern effects in tufteds are 
limited. The same facts were used 
in this country five years ago to 
prove that tufteds would never 
amount to much in the American 
carpet picture. 


wool 


Texas Cotton Report Available. 
“Summary Crop Report of the 
Texas Cotton Crop for the Year of 
1955-56,” a 27-page pamphlet giv- 


ing area-by-area reports on the 
fiber and spinning properties of 
Texas cotton, is available from 
Cotton Economics Research, The 
University of Texas, Austin. 


Textile Standards to Be Revised 
and Merged. Rayon and acetate 
standards L22 will be revised in 
the light of “advances in tech- 
nology and experience of the in- 
dustry,” says the American Stand- 
ards Association. The L25 project 
on “all textiles” will be merged 
with the L22 standards. These ASA 
standards are sponsored by the 
National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation, and are viewed with a 
jaundiced eye by many mills. 


Cotton Mechanization Confer- 
ence. Because the tenth annual 
Beltwide Cotton Mechanization 
Conference will pinpoint the ma- 
jor problems facing the cotton in- 
dustry, it should be of interest to 
many in the textile manufacturing 
industry, according to an an- 
nouncement from the National 
Cotton Council of America. The 
meeting is scheduled to be held 
at the Biltmore Hotel in Atlanta, 
Ga., on August 22-24 1956. 


Wool Rags Lead Exports to Reds. 
Major export item from the U.S.A. 
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to the Soviet bloc of countries in 
1955 was wool rags, which ac- 
counted for 58 per cent of the 
$1,151,000 in total exports to the 
area for the fourth quarter of last 
year, according to a report by 
Secretary of Commerce Weeks. 
Among items licensed for the first 
quarter of 1956 was $171,940 worth 
of equipment for a rayon plant in 
Poland. Included in approved 
licenses for transmission of tech- 
nical data to Curtain coun- 
tries were design and construction 
details for the Polish rayon plant, 
and data relating to hosiery dye- 
ing machinery. 


Iron 


Cotton “Parliament” Hits at U.S. 
Cotton Bale. American cotton still 
arrives at foreign mills in the most 
dilapidated condition of any article 
of world commerce, complained a 
International 
and Allied 
recent 


committee of the 
Federation of Cotton 
Textile Industries at a 
meeting in Munich, Germany. Ef- 
forts by American groups to im- 
prove the situation were noted by 
a cotton merchants’ committee, 
which suggested that cotton of- 
fered the best prospects for a suit- 
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able covering. At the meeting, the 
National Cotton Council of Amer- 
ica was elected an associate mem- 
ber of the Federation. 


Recent Labor Decisions. An em 
ployee’s membership in the Com- 
munist Party is just cause for his 
discharge under a union contract, 
the Supreme Court has ruled in 
upholding a California court. * * * 
An employer’s right of free speech 
and his right to hire and discharge 


\ 
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employees for any reasons other 
than to discriminate against union- 
ism have been strongly reaffirmed 
by the Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit. The court found, 
however, that a threat to shut 


MERCHANDISING NOTES 


American Viscose Corp. has ac- 
cepted American Standard L22 as 
the minimum quality require- 
ments for all merchandise display- 
ing the Avisco Integrity Tag. 


Commercial Factors Corp. vice- 
president, Reinald R. Kaufmann, 
says that department stores gen- 
erally must share the blame for 
the slow-down in ladies’ apparel 
sales. Reluctance to stock inven- 
tory in depth showed a lack of 
creative merchandising which has, 
in turn, slowed down sales. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has 
introduced a new dual-compart- 
ment safety tire, which enables a 
motorist to ride at legal speeds for 
100 miles or more after a blowout. 
The new tire was made possible by 
development of the 3-T triple- 
tempering process for nylon tire 
cord. 


Industrial Textile Mills are mar- 
keting acid-resistant fender covers 


made of Dynel, for use in auto re- 
pair shops and service stations. 


Textured Yarn Co. is running an 
intensive advertising campaign on 
behalf of its Tycora yarn—46 pages 
of advertising will appear in con- 
sumer magazines during the fall 
and winter. 


Tootal Broadhurst Lee Cu. Lid. 
has developed a new crease-resist- 
ant treatment for linen. Fabrics 
treated by the process will be on 
sale in American stores this fall. 


USF-Aspinook-Arnold has pre- 
pared a comprehensive “Vat Color 
Sales Training Course in Decora- 
tive Fabrics” for retail store per- 
sonnel, 


Waverly Fabrics and Seventeen 
have designed and produced a co- 
ordinated fabric and wallpaper 
pattern with a teen-age motif, 
titled “Seventeen.” 





This Cocker All Purpose Slasher 
has ... High Speeds 


Accurate Controls 


Ease of Operation 


HIGH SPEEDS Sustained speeds of 125 yards a minute — without noticeable vibration — are 
made possible by extra heavy construction and by Cocker’s patented Friction 
which will not run hot regardless of speed or load. 


ACCURATE CONTROLS All operations are under automatic or push button control at all times. 
Speed is rheostat controlled with stopping, starting, and intermediate push button 

control. Variable speed DC drive maintains even tension at all times. Tachometers, output and 

stretch indicators, etc. have long been standard equipment on all Cocker Slashers. 


EASE OF OPERATION Special Cocker features improve operating efficiency. Among 
these are * air operated carrier and delivery rolls + fast and simple latch release for beam doffing * air 


operated ironing compressor roll with finger tip variable pressure control. 


SMOOTH, HARD BEAMS The new Cocker Differential Compensating Friction Control with 
DC Drive produces smooth, hard, even beams and gives 20% to 25% more yarn per 
loom beam. Also available with muiti-motor drive. 


Cocker Slashers will handle all types of yarns. Built with 
5 to 13 cylinders and up to 144” in width. Call 
on Cocker for full information and engineering service. 


New England and Canadian Representatives: J. $. Fallow & Co., 279 Union St., 
New Bedford, Mass. — 1215 Greene Ave., Montreal 6, Canada 


Visit Cocker at Spaces No. 830 and 831, Southern Textile Exhibition, Greenville, S$. C., 


Paya 
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Machine and Foundry Co., Gastonia, N.C 


WORLD'S LARGEST DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF COMPLETE 
WARP PREPARATORY EQUIPMENT 
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Tufteds to Feel Foreign Competition 


“IT would like to address a few 
words to [the] subject [of import 
competition]. We made inquiry as 
to what the import threat may be 
to tufted carpeting. To date im- 
ports from abroad are negligible 
but inasmuch as you have estab- 
lished a profitable industry here, 
you can fully expect that foreign 
producers will essay to cut them- 
selves a share of it. Production 
abroad is only now beginning, but 
it is certain to expand as the ad- 
vantages of tufted carpeting be- 
come better known. 

“The experience of the woven 
carpet industry with import com- 
petition is worth noting. Imports 
of machine-made woven carpeting 
have increased in ratio from 144% 
of domestic production in 1949 to 
7% in 1955. Eighty-three per cent 
of our imports are from Belgium, 
where they are produced at an 
average hourly wage of about 48 
cents, compared with $1.77 paid 
for corresponding work in the 
United States. Over 4 million 
square yards of machine-made 
woven carpeting were brought in 
at an average invoice 
around $3.60 a square 


last year 
value of 
yard. 
“The duty on woven wool car- 
peting is presently 25% ad 
valorem, which would bring the 
average value plus duty to $4.50 a 
square yard. Imported carpeting 
is being retailed at approximately 


down the plant if the employees 
joined the union exceeded the 
bounds of protected free speech. 
Said the court, “Management can 
discharge for good cause, or bad 
cause, or no cause at all,” except 
for union activity —NAM Law De- 
partment. 


Cyanamid to Produce Acrylic. 
American Cyanamid Co. has defi- 
nitely committed itself to the syn- 
thetic fibers field with the an- 
nouncement that construction will 
begin next December on a plant for 
the commercial production of 
Creslan acrylic fiber. Site of the 
plant will probably be northern 
Florida, with the basic acrylonitrile 
coming from the company’s plant 
near New Orleans, La. Full scale 
marketing of Creslan will begin in 
mid-1958, with pilot plant quanti- 
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Mr. Dalton 


$2.00 a yard less than the com- 
parable domestic product. While 
the current 25% duty is obviously 
no bar to imports, it is being 
negotiated at Geneva and may be 
cut to 21% in three years. 

“The threat from import com- 
petition may be even more critical 
for tufted carpeting. Production of 
tufted carpeting requires less 
capital investment for machinery 
and may mean that a larger share 
of manufacturing cost would be 
labor in which foreign manufac- 
turers have so distinct an ad- 
vantage. It may be timely to be- 
gin thinking of import competi- 
tion.” — Harry L. Dalton, vice- 
chairman of the board, American 
Viscose Corp., at the annual con- 
vention of the Tufted Textile 
Manufacturers Association. 
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ties available in the meantime. 


Sweater Week. The eleventh an- 
nual “Sweater Week” will be cel- 
ebrated this year from September 
17-23, the Knitted Outerwear 
Foundation, promotional affiliate 
of the National Knitted Outerwear 
Association, announced. Last year 
20,000 retailers tied in with the 
event, and it is expected that this 
year an equal number will take 
part. 


Tufteds Must Improve Employee 
Relations. Tufted manufacturers 
still have a long way to go in em- 
ployee relations, said Frank Con- 
stangy, Atlanta attorney, at the re- 
cent Tufted Textile Manufacturers 
Association annual meeting. Citing 
the strikes, violence, charges, and 
counter-charges during last year’s 
union drive in Dalton, Ga., he 


warned that if management did not 
get its house in order, operatives 
would have no choice but capitula- 
tion to union control. 


Needle Trades Show for NYC. 
Arthur Tarshis Associates will pre- 
sent an all-inclusive needle trades 
equipment exposition at the New 
i) uP) how did SHE 
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York Trade Show Building, Octo- 
ber 14-18. Equipment will be dis- 
played for the apparel, domestics, 
home furnishings, automobile up- 
holstery, and other needle trades 
industries. 


USAF Evaluates Toxicity of Mil- 
dew-Proofing Agents. The toxicity 
to the skin of several agents which 
could be used to mildew-proof 
clothing is evaluated in a research 
report just released by the U. S 
Air Force. Several halogen-substi- 
tuted dinitrobenzenes were found 
to produce strong irritation, and 
are therefore not recommended for 
use on material which will touch 
human skin. Copies of the 22-page 
report, “Cutaneous Toxicity Evalu- 
ation of Fabrics Impregnated With 
Anti-Mildew Agents,’ PB 111800, 
are available from the Office of 
Technical Services, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. Price: 75 cents. 


Du Pont Folks Are Well Edu- 
cated. One of every seven Du Pont 
employees is now a college gradu- 
ate, compared with one in ten in 


1947. Since that year, the number 
of employees has risen 15%, to 
about 100,000, while the number 
of college graduates has doubled, 
to 14,000. 
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WHERE po YOU Fit 
IN THE UNIT-COST PICTURE? 


You know production cost has no closed 
option on market price. 


You know acquisition, overhead, shipping, 
depreciation, replacement and sales have a fin- 
ger in the till between raw material and the 
final sales price. 


You know the only direct control you have 
over your competitors is to compete .. . in 


Toronto |, Ontario. 


quality, in delivery and in price. 


But, DO YOU KNOW significant advances 
in unit-cost control are virtually monopolized by 
a few firms? That these firms recognize final 
sales price and profit spread begin in continu- 
ous control of short and long term variations in 
the picker lap? That early process control is a 
necessity with fewer doublings for highest pro- 
duction? 


c.a.c. Titi} 


SALES OFFICES: Needham Heights, Mass., Allentown, Pa., Greenville, S. C. 
CANADIAN SALES OFFICE: Hugh Williams & Co., 27 Wellington St., E., 


USTER CORPORATION 
CHARLOTTE 8, N. C. 


CONTINUOUS QUALITY CONTROL 


CHECK THESE PRODUCTION FACTS 


continuous lap control +« reduces neps + pin-points mechanical faults 


even lap means fewer doublings +x minimum gear changes in processing 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 187 


maximum efficiency of all mill machinery. 
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Prepared by a man who is closely 


THE NEWS IN TEXTILES 


Tar Spots — The Fleas on the Dog? 


IN THE JUNE issue this column 

reminded each and every 
one that tar spots had again reared 
their ugly heads. Not that mills 
which process cotton needed any 
particular reminding, but your 
correspondent thought it prudent 
and timely to keep the subject be- 
fore the industry, so that when the 
opportunity arises you might con- 
tribute your share toward reducing 
tar spots. 

So much has appeared in this 
magazine on tar spots—where they 
come from, how they get there, 
and how to remove them—that a 
full dissertation on the subject is 
not needed at this time. But it is 
interesting to note that some 
groups in the textile industry and 
allied fields have reached the point 
of no return on tar spots, and they 
have decided to take the bull by 
the horns and get rid of the pesky 
things once and for all. 

Mill men in the State of Ala- 
bama, in cooperation with some 
other groups, are determined to 
make Alabama cotton free of tar 
spots. That’s a big order, but they 
have had big orders before—and 
filled them. 

The general plan, and it is al- 
ready under way, is to work with 
the cotton producers, cotton ship- 
pers, the state extension service, 
ginners, warehousemen, national 
associations for every segment that 
is interested in cotton, the govern- 
ment agencies, and anyone else 
who can affect the presence of a 
tar spot in cotton or the absence of 
the tar spot—to educate from the 
soil up to the mill those folks who 
can correct the situation and— 

—make Alabama cotton free of 
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tar spots! ! 

That is the general plan. But this 
time getting rid of tar spots will 
not end with a discussion of the 
subject, the appointment’ of a com- 
mittee, and a report based on what 
is already known. The mill men in 
Alabama will do a bit of overtime 
work in each of their districts and 
contact the farmer and the ginner 
in person to explain to them just 
what tar spots cost the mill and 
how this cost eventually will come 
back on the farmer and the ginner. 

When a mill official or the super- 
intendent completes his daily 
chores and signs his mail, he gets 
in his car and starts his second 
shift by visiting the local farmers 
and ginners. He takes a sample of 
cotton goods that has tar spots and 
shows it to his neighboring cotton 


identified with the textile industry. 


farmer and ginner. If the cotton 
farmer is in a district where there 
is no textile plant, the message is 
still brought to him. 

This personal contact is a 
lengthy process and an extra-cur- 
ricular activity for the mill men. 
but it should pay off. 

A number of years ago, when 
Alabama cotton was called “dog- 
tail” by members of the trade, the 
textile mill people of Alabama 
started on a program of cotton im- 
provement to encourage the farmer 
to produce better cotton. Other 
groups were interested, but the 
textile mill men were interested 
enough to dig down into their 
pockets and come up with an in- 
terest that could be seen, felt, and 
spent by the farmer. The idea was 
to have a cotton improvement con- 
test in the several districts of the 
state, and whoever won the contest 
got a sizable check—in addition to 


Whose Shoes Will You Be In? 


Don't be like this unhappy exec, 
(Nervous exhaustion; a mental wreck!) 
Now in the throes of cruel desperation .. . 
Waited too long to make HIS reservation! 


He's calm and unruffled as you can see, 


(As befitting one of his position) 


HIS reservation was mailed in early 


To the Southern Textile Exposition! 
- is yours? 


Plan NOW to go to the Greenville Show! 
October 1-5, 1956 





lumboldt, Te n 1 Rye 
This plant is a completely integrated mill car- 
tying through all operations from receipt of 
the yarn to the shipping of finished hosiery. 


Daniel Construction Co., 
eee Lockwood Greene has completed over 
300 engagements in the Knit Goods field 
and has had over 4,000 engagements in 
the entire textile field. 

Over A Century of Industrial Plant Experience 


Continuous Management Services From 
Site Selection to Plant Completion 


LOCKWOOD GREENE 


ARCHITECTS-ENGINEERS 


in 
K N | T G O O D S BOSTON 16, MASS. NEW YORK 17,N., Y. SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
rif 316 Stuart Street 41 East 42nd Street Montgomery Building 


Brochure Available on Request 


Union Underwear Co. (Taylor Mfg. Co.), Campbellsville, Ky. 
This new plant is the last word in production efficiency from 
receipt of yarn at rear end of lower floor thru knitting and 
bleaching to upper floor for cutting, sewing, pressing, box- 
ing and shipping at upper floor platform shown. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 187 TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for August, 1956 
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a better price for his cotton. 

The mill men know that the cot- 
ton farmer is of their best 
friends, and because they have 
worked with their friends and en- 
couraged cotton improvement, cot- 
ton in Alabama has made tremend- 
ous strides. The textile men are 
proud of Alabama cotton, they are 
proud of their farmer friends, and 
they are proud to have had a hand 
Alabama 


one 


in the improvement of 
cotton. 

But they don’t want any back- 
sliding in Alabama cotton because 
of tar spots. They feel that since so 
much progress has been made with 
cotton improvement in Alabama, 
any criticism because of tar con- 
tamination will be a step in the op- 
posite direction. And they have 
made too much progress to stop 
now. 

The mill men are genuinely in- 
terested in the cotton farmer. So 
much so that when the time comes 
to make the award in a district to 
the winner of the cotton improve- 


ment contest, who makes the 


award? Nope, not the local mayor 
or justice of the peace. It is a mill 


man. 

To get back to the tar spot edu- 
cational program by the mill men, 
and their conversations with the 
farmer and the ginner, it should be 
pointed out that when the mill men 
have completed their personal vis- 
its, they will know which areas of 
Alabama cotton will be contami- 
of tar coated 
storage areas, 


nated through use 
pick sacks, tarred 
tarred shipping facilities, etc. 

If the ginner or the farmer can- 
not be educated on keeping the 
cotton from getting contaminated. 
or if either shows a complete dis- 
regard for contamination, the facts 
will be known by all of the mills 
in Alabama. The mills can then buy 
their cotton from areas where the 
cotton is not tar contaminated. 

Some day in the not too distant 
future, Alabama cotton will be 
free of tar spots. 

And that’s not all—some other 
mill men have lived with tar spots 
so long that they may have de- 
cided that tar spots in cotton goods 
will continue to be there forever, 
just as dogs and fleas go together 
They haven’t said so in so many 
words, but they may figure that 
when a fellow buys a dog, he also 
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buys the fleas. So they have the 
idea that someone other than the 
mill should be responsible or joint- 
ly responsible for the appearance 
of tar spots in the cloth. 

These mill men feel that if tar 
spots are in the cotton, and they 
didn’t put them there, and the mill 


Event 


Cotton Mechanization 


The Fiber Society, Inc 
Perkin Centennial 


American Association 


Chemists and 
convention 


Southeastern Section AATOO 


Combed Yarn Spinners Association 


convention 


Northern Textile Association and 
Association of 


National 


Conference 


of Textile 


Colorists 


4 AN 
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has no control over tar spots, it 
should be definitely defined as to 
(Continued on page 217) 


Location 


Biltmore Hotel 
Atlanta. Ga. 


The Warwick Hotel 
New York City 
Waldorf-Astoria 
New York City 


Waldorf-Astoria 
annual New York City 


Hotel Ralston 
Columbus, Ga 


Cavalier Hotel 
Virginia Beach, Va 
Wentworth By-The-Sea 


Cotton Portsmouth, N. H 


Manufacturers annual meeting 


Northern New 
AATCO annual outing 


Philadelphia Section AATCC 
Southern Textile Exposition 
Chemical Finishing Conference 


Piedmont Section AATCC 


North Oarolina Textile 


Georgia Slashing, 
Maintenance Discussion 


AATOO 


ASTM Committee D-18 on 


Textiles 


International 


Southern Textile Methods and 


Standards Association 


44th National Safety 
Congress and Exposition 


Alabama Textile Operating 


Executives fall meeting 


National Chemical Exposition 


South Central Section AATCC 


National 
meeting 


Cotton 


Cotton Research Clinic 


American Cotton 


National Knitted Outerwear 


ciation annuai meeting 


Knitting Arts Exhibition 


Fiber Society spring meeting 


England Section 


Manufac- 
turers Association annual meeting 


Weaving. and 
(TOE) 


Western New England Section 


Knitting Machinery 
& Accessories Exhibition 


Rhode Island Section AATCC 


Council 


sponsored Gen 
by National Cotton Council 


Manufacturers 
Institute annual meeting 


Waschusett Country Club 
West Boylston, Mass 


Abraham Lincoln Hotel 
Reading, Pa. 

Textile Hall 
Greenville, 8. O. 


Hotel Statler 
Washington, D. C 


Hotel Charlotte 
Charlotte, N. C 


The Oarolina 
Pinehurst, N. C 


Georgia Tech 
Atlanta, Ga 


Hartford, Conn 


The Warwick Hotel 
New York City 


Granby Halls 
Leicester, England 


Johnson’s Hummocks Grille 
Providence, R. I 


Clemson House 
Clemson, 8. C 


Conrad Hilton 
Chicago, Ill 
Thach Auditorium 
Auburn, Ala. 


Public Auditorium 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Hotel Patten 
Chattanoc ra, Tenn 


annual St. Louis, Mo 


Oglethorpe 
Savannah, Ga 


Biltmore Hotel 
Palm Beach, Fla 
Waldorf-Astoria 
New York City 


Auditorium 
Atlantic City, N. J 


Asso 


Clemson House 
Clemson, 8. C. 





PERFORMANCE VERIFIED ‘toy excited toss 


Even before a Powell Corrosion Resistant 
Valve is made, it must pass the acid test. For 
quality control begins with the very materials 
which go into Powell Valves. 

Constant laboratory control is one of the 
many ways we make certain that Powell 
Corrosion Resistant Valves will give depend- 
able flow control. Another is the final step of 
manufacture: every Powell Valve is subjected to 
an actual line test. 

To keep pace with the rapidly expanding 


chemical and process industries, Powell has de- 
signed many new types of Corrosion Resistant 
Valves. The variety of pure metals and special 
alloys in which they are available has grown to 


rosion Resistant Valve to control the flow of 
almost every known, corrosive fluid. 

Consult your Powell Valve distributor. If 
none is near you, we'll be pleased to tell you 
about our COMPLETE quality line which has 
PERFORMANCE VERIFIED. 


4 
» 2) 
such an extent that today there isa Powell Cor- ( gave Forty 
\ eegeteoee . 


b 3 


i 


The Wm. Powell Company, Cincinnati 22, Ohio... 110th YEAR 


FIG. 1333 A (Sectional)—Integral 
Bonnet Angle Valve For Pressures 
of 1500 and 2500 W.S.P. 


FIG. 3065 SS (Sectional)— 
300-Pound Bolted Cap 
Alloy Steel Horizontal 

Lift Check Valve. 


no.o- OF 


FIG. 1503 SS (Sectional)— 
150-Pound Alloy Steel Gate Valve. 


Ve 
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WASTE from the vacuum scavenger system on a spin- 
test described 
of this waste, as illustrated, 
was due to fly; 15% was due to ends down. Note that 


ning frame making 36s. The 


article showed that 85% 


Textile Industries 


in this 


mill. 


for August 1956 


this was a controlled test, and these figures do not 
indicate a greater proportion of waste from fly than 
from ends down in regular production of yarn at this 


An Analysis of Vacuum Scavenger System Waste 
from Spinning Frames 


WHAT proportion of waste from 
vacuum scavenger systems is 
derived from sources other than 
ends down? This question is im- 
portant to mill men who are con- 
cerned with waste control. 

It is a generally accented fact 
that the vacuum scavenger waste 
collection system produces 
reworkable lint waste than 
be accounted for by the number 
of ends down at the spinning 
frame. This is due to the fact that 
the suction of the scavenger sys- 
tem picks up a certain amount of 
fly from the surrounding air, Also, 
a certain number of short fibers 


more 
can 
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BY F. G. ERNEST 


Exc.i.us e 


are pulled loose from ends which 
are properly running and which 
have not come down. 

Many estimates and_ studies 
have been made as to the amount 
of these types of pick up. The re- 
sulting answers range from .10% 
to 2.00% of the total spinning pro- 
duction. 


What We Set Out to Learn. In 
order to determine the amount and 
types of waste chargeable to our 
vacuum scavenger system, we con- 


ducted a series of tests. Our ob- 
jective was to find the answers to 
the following questions: 

1. How much of this waste is 
produced? 

2. Do any of the following char- 
acteristics have any effect on the 
amount of this waste? 

(a) Yarn Count 

(b) Twist 

(c) Length of Draft 
(d) Type of Stock 

3. What are the appearance and 
characteristics of this waste? 

4. If this waste is isolated, is it 
still suitable for reworking. 

The purpose of finding the an- 
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swer to the last question was to 
determine the effect on the qual- 
ity of reworkable vacuum scaven- 
ger waste if the number of ends 
down was greatly reduced, and 
consequently the amount of waste 
due to other sources increased 
proportionately. 

In order to isolate and evaluate 
this waste, a situation where no 
ends came down had to be simu- 
lated. That being almost impos- 
sible, the ends down had to be 
kept at a minimum and put up al- 
most immediately, and the waste 
caused by them had to be meas- 
ured and accounted for. 


Test. One spinning frame was 
selected for testing. Spinners and 
all other operators were asked not 
to perform any work on it for the 
duration of the test. All ends were 
put up, and all roving bobbins 
which were about to run out were 
replaced with full ones in order 
to eliminate any creeling during 
the test. The vacuum scavenger 
collection box was emptied com- 
pletely. 

The actual test then got under 
way. Continuous rapid patrols a- 
round the one frame were made 
by the operator performing the 
test; she pieced up each broken 
end as soon as it was encountered. 

Each patrol was timed with a 
stop watch, and it was found that 
the average round during which 
no ends came down lasted .50 min- 
utes. Hence, each end down which 
was the first one encountered dur- 
ing any particular round was pre- 
sumed to have been down an aver- 
age of .25 minutes before the 
piecing-up process started. All 
ends down were recorded and 
classified as to the number of ends 
down per patrol. 

At the conclusion of the test, the 
vacuum scavenger collection box 
was again cleaned out carefully. 
All the waste which had collected 
during the test was weighed. The 
amount of waste chargeable to 
ends down was computed as fol- 
lows and subtracted from the to- 
tal: 


Front Roll RPM x Front Roll Dia. x 3.1416 x (1.00—% Contraction) 
x No. of Ends Down x Avg. Min. Down per 


36 x 840 


The remainder of the collected 
waste was then expressed as a per- 
centage of the total production of 
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x Yarn Count 


that this 
factors isolated in Tables 4 and 


1 1/16” 
1 1/16” 
1” 
1” 
) ad 
1” Part Waste 


g 


PER CENT VACUUM 


SCAVENGER WASTE NOT 
DUE TO ENDS DOWN 


AVERAGE YARN COUNT 
5 20 25 


20 25 
AVERAGE DRAFT 


30 
30 35 


FIG. 1. The correlation of the increase in waste with an increase 
in draft and yarn count is illustrated graphically above. 


the entire frame during the test 
period. 

Inasmuch as only one frame 
could be tested at a time, a num- 
ber of tests had to be performed 
before a sufficient amount of data 
had been obtained. In order to de- 
termine the differences between 
different yarn counts and twist 
factors as well as various types of 
stock, the tests were concentrated 
on the counts as shown in Table 
1, each of which was checked for 
a total of four hours. 

Table 2 shows the summary of 
all the tests on the different counts: 

Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 show these 
data rearranged to isolate the pos- 
sible effects of the type of stock, 
the length of the draft, the amount 
of twist, and the yarn count. 


Conclusions. In analyzing the 
groupings we came to the following 
conclusions: 


Staple Length: While Table 3 
shows a higher percentage for 
the longer staple stock, we believe 
Ib of 
End waste 


== chargeable 
to ends down 


increase is due to the 


6 (length of draft and yarn count). 


One of the counts made of the 
11/16” staple has the longest 
draft, and both counts are the 
highest of the group. It is interest- 
ing to note that the part waste 
stock did not show any increase. 

Hence, it is our opinion that the 
length of the stock had no appre- 
ciable effect on the amount of vac- 
uum scavenger waste not due to 
ends down. (Staple length has a 
definite effect on the amount of 
fly removed in the preparatory 
processes. In this connection it 
should be pointed out that all the 
stock involved in these tests had 
been treated by the addition of 
oil at the pickers.) 


Length of Draft: There was a 
definite correlation between the 
increase of drafts and the increase 
in the proportion of fly in vacuum 
scavenger waste. 


Twist: While there was a slight 
decrease in waste as the twist mul- 
tiplier dropped from 4.60 to 3.80, 
we do not consider this difference 
significant. There might be a great- 
er difference if the range of the 
multipliers was extended upward 
or downward, but for the two 
multipliers used in our study there 
is no practical effect. 
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TABLE 2 


Total Lb of Vacuum Lb of Vacuum Lb of Vacuum Per Cent Vacuum 


Scavenger Waste Scavenger Waste Scavenger Waste Production on Scavenger Waste 
Collected During Due to Ends Not Due to Frame During Not Due to 
Tests Down Ends Down Tests Ends Down 


.0613 .0093 .0520 18.47 .28 
.0499 .0030 .0469 19.65 .24 
.0914 .0066 .0848 37.28 23 
.1083 .0098 .0985 46.60 21 
1331 .0091 .1240 63.61 19 


.2353 .0633 .1720 82.67 21 
Average .22 


Yarn Count: We believe that the 
figures for the longest staple in TABLE 3 
Table 3 are actually due to the Yarn Counts Combined According to Stock 
higher counts spun from this Per Cent 
staple. As shown in Table 6, there Lb of Waste Waste Not 
is a tendency for the waste per- Not Due to Lb of Due to 
centage not due to ends down to Ends Down Production Ends Down 
increase with an increase in yarn 2 Counts with 11/16” Staple 
count. This appears to be due to Length 0989 38.12 26 
the fact that the production in 3 Counts with 1” Staple 
pounds is less in the case of the Length 3073 147.49 
higher counts, and that with in- 1 Count with 1” Part Waste 
creasing fineness the rate of pro- Staple 
duction decrease is greater than 
the rate of decrease in vacuum 
scavenger suction pickup. An over- 
lapping factor, of course, is pre- 
sented by the fact that as counts 


21 


82.67 21 


TABLE 4 
Yarn Counts Combined According to Length of Draft 


are higher, the lengths of drafts Per Cent 

tend to increase. Lb of Waste Waste Not 
: : Not Due to Lb of Due to 

. ime correlation of the repre Ends fon Production Ends Down 

in waste with an increase in draft 

and yarn count is illustrated graph- 

ically in Figure 1. 


2 Counts with Drafts of 27 
and 29 .1368 55.75 .25 


2 Counts with Drafts of 25 

The waste which was removed and 26 1454 66.25 
from the vacuum scavenger col- 2 Counts with Drafts of 13 
lection box at the completion of and 19 .2960 
these tests consisted almost sole- 
ly of lint which was not due to 
ends down. In the case of the 32s 
the amount chargeable to ends 
down was only 6%, with most 
other counts staying below 10%. Per Cent 
Only the 36s (15%) and 9.5s Lb of Waste Waste Not 
(27%) had more than 10% waste Not Due to Lb of Due to 
content which was due to ends Ends Down Production Ends Down 
down. 3 Counts with 4.60 T. M. 12557 120.54 21 
3 Counts with 3.80 T. M. 3228 147.74 .22 


146.28 


TABLE 5 
Yarn Counts Combined According to Twist Multiplier 


This fact was confirmed by an 
examination of the waste. It con- 
sisted mostly of short fibers, 4” 
or less in length, though there TABLE 6 
were a few longer fibers scattered Data Combined According to Yarn Count 
throughout. This waste also con- 

: ; P Wast 
tained a considerable amount of po tg hang ce of pooh i. 
trash which had not been removed Yarn Counts Ends Down Production Ends Down 


in the preparatory process. If iso- 
36s and 32s .0989 38.12 .26 


lated, as was done in this test, 

this waste neuen is not suitable as andi 16.E8 pred =e - 
‘ ee a ° ne 14s and 9.5s .2960 146.28 .20 

for refeeding into the mill along 
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with the regular stock. 

However, inasmuch as in actual 
practice this type of waste occurs 
only together with lint due to ends 
down, and is submerged in the 
latter at the ratio of 3 or 4 to l, 
the lower quality of this fly is not 
too impertant. Actually, the high- 
er the number of ends down, the 
better is the reworkable quality 
of vacuum scavenger waste. 


Waste Standard, The main value 
of this study for our purpose lies 
in the fact that it enabled us to 


set a standard for our vacuum 


scavenger waste. If we expect 40 
ends down per 1000 spindle hours, 
and each end stays down for 12 
40 x 12 x 100 
minutes, we get: 
1000 x 60 

.80% for our standard for waste 
due to ends down only. Adding to 
this the average results of our 
study (which may be adjusted 
periodically to conform with 
change in average yarn count or 
drafts) we obtain .80% 22% 
= 1.02% for our overall vacuum 
scavenger spinning waste stand- 
ard. 


The Current Story of Stretch Yarns 


BY ELDON STOWELL 
Universal Winding Co. 


ABSTRACT* 


STRETCH YARNS are made 

with thermoplastic, continu- 
ous yarns, primarily nylon, Dacron, 
and Orlon. Stretch yarns require 
that the fiber be capable of being 
deformed and reoriented or twisted 
under heat and tension, and have 
rather high hydrophobic qualities 
—they must be thermoplastic in 
the truest sense. 

It appears possible to make other 
fibers, such as Arnel triacetate 
and even glass, into stretch yarns; 
but up to the present only true 
thermoplastics can be used. Re- 
generated cellulose yarns — rayon 
and acetate—do not show good 
permanent stretch, because of their 
high water absorption. These fibers 
produce a good stretch yarn in the 
dry state, but the permanence of 
set is poor—the stretch pulls out 
when tension is applied to the 
yarn in the wet state. 

Certain work is in progress with 
staple yarns, using resins and other 
chemical treatments. To date, we 
have not been able to achieve a 
good stretch yarn from any all- 
natural fibers. It is, however, not 
out of the realm of possibility to 
hold together the noncontinuous 
fibers of a staple yarn with certain 
resin techniques. 


*Frem a paper presented at the Fifth 
Canadian Textile Seminar, Kingston, Ontario. 
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All-Staple Stretch Yarn. In the 
case of an all-staple stretch yarn, 
pre-twist is necessary, for in the 
false twist method, the fibers will 
fall apart as the zero or no-twist 
point is reached, unless they can be 
chemically treated to hold them 
together while passing through the 
twisting zone. Blends, of course, 
are being made commercially to- 
day, of either ply yarns or core 
yarns; and the use of a thermo- 
plastic, continuous filament, with 
non-thermoplastic staple such as 
cotton and wool, is well accepted. 

Research into the possibility of 
making a stretch yarn from all- 
staple fiber blends also shows great 
promise. It seems that at least 50 
per cent of the thermoplastic fiber 


is required to obtain a good 


stretch or bulk yarn. 


Helanca Process. The first com- 
mercial process for making a 
stretch yarn was developed in 
Europe by the Heberlein Corp. The 
product is known by the trade- 
mark “Helanca,” and involves the 
twist, heat-set, and untwist method 
for producing a stretch yarn. 

In this process, nylon and other 
continuous yarrs are first redrawn 
onto a suitable uptwister package, 
and then twisted a high number of 
turns on a conventional uptwister. 
For example, for 70-denier nylon, 
about 65-75 turns in one direction 
are inserted. 

The packages are then steam- 
set for several hours at tempera- 
tures in excess of 220 F. Due to 
the thermoplasticity of fibers such 
as nylon, the action of the steam 
sets in the twist. At this stage, we 
might say that it is really a steam- 
set, stable, twisted yarn, but not a 
crepe yarn. However, the yarn is 
then redrawn again and untwisted 
a similar number of turns in the 
opposite direction. 


Superloft One-Process Method. 
The Universal Model 550 is a false 
twist, continuous, one-process ma- 
chine. 

The supply package is placed 
well below the machine. The yarn 
is threaded through a disk or other 
tensioning device, and then is 
wrapped around the surface of a 
positively driven feed roll. The 
amount of tension on the yarn is 
controlled for the whole machine 


Stretch and Bulk Characteristics of Various Continuous Yarns 


Stretch 





Present 
Status 


Property 
Polyamides Excellent 
Polyesters Excellent 


Acrylics Poor 


Triacetate* Good 


Acetate** Fair 
Viscose** Good 


*Partially permanent in wet state, 
**Not permanent in wet state. 


Commercial 
Commercial 


Research 


Research 
Research 


Research 


Bulk 


Present 


Property Status 


Excellent Research 
Good Research 


Semi- 
commercial 


Excellent 


Good Research 


Fair Research 


Good Research 
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A ONE-PROCESS MACHINE for continuous, 


high-speed produc- 


tion of stretch yarn is shown in this mill installation photo. Called 
the Superloft machine (Universal Model 550), it will produce on 216 
spindles over 400 pounds of stretch yarn a week, according to the 


manufacturer. 


by the overfeed, or underfeed, of 
the roll. The percentage of over- 
feed is controlled by a changeable 
gear at the end of the machine. 
From the top of the feed roll, the 
yarn passes through a heated zone, 


during which time twist is being 
inserted. The direction of that twist 
is controlled by the direction of the 
belt drawing the spindle. Contact 
heat is imparted to the yarn. The 
contact time is, of course, a factor 
of spindle speed and twist. The 
larger the yarn, the longer the 
theoretical required contact time 
to achieve the proper heat setting. 
This is controlled by constant 
yarn take-up speed, varying the 
heat input. 

Denier per filament is also a 
factor, as the greater the filament 
size. the more the necessity of 
longer contact time by slightly 
higher heat in order to get a com- 
plete yarn stabilization and ther- 
mo-setting. 

The yarn passes through a hol- 
low spindle at the top of which it 
is threaded twice around an exit, 
or restricting wheel. The wrapping 
of the exit wheel is very important. 
For S twist it is wrapped one way 
and reversed in the case of Z twist. 
Thus, twist in one direction is im- 
parted to the yarn, which is heated 
into a thermoplastic state during 
this actual twisting. The exit wheel 
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in reality reverses the direction of 
twist and the yarn is taken up by 
a friction drive on an ironhead 
spool. 

Upon leaving the exit wheel in a 
cool stage, the twist is reversed so 
that’ the resultant yarn has zero 
twist. Actually, we do not, in the 
case of Z twist, go by the zero 
point so that the one-half turn pro- 
ducer’s twist remains in finished 
yarn. 

In ply yarns combining S and Z 
twists, the torque forces are usual- 
ly balanced on a _ conventional 
down-twister, and the yarn is then 
coned. 

Production is about 400 pounds 
per week for a 216-spindle machine 
running 70-denier yarn. 


Effect of Filament Size. In a re- 
laxed state, a stretch yarn is a col- 
lection of filament distortions 
which might be referred to as 
snarls. These distortions vary in 
length, and the greater the amount 
of entanglement or the length of 
snarl, the greater the stretch and 
bulk. 

The higher the twist, the longer 
and hence the more distorted the 
tangle, and the greater the stretch 
and bulk. We have recently experi- 
mented with different filament 
sizes. We have known that a 70/17 
nylon would give a different and 


lower bulk and stretch than a 
70/34. We feel that the higher 
stretch is caused by the fact that 
there are twice as many filaments, 
twice as many theoretical snarls, 
and although not twice the bulk, at 
least an appreciable increase in 
bulk between the two yarns. 

Although very acceptable yarns 
have been made, we have not been 
able to get quite as good stretch 
yarn from a low denier size, such 
as 15/3, and especially one with a 
high denier per filament, such as a 
260/17 nylon. We find that we 
don’t have enough filament dis- 
tortions per cross section with a 
low filament yarn, so that we get 
less bulk and stretch than with a 
high number of filaments. 


Stretch or Bulk? The require- 
ments of the end use determine 
how much stretch or how much 
bulk is wanted. For example, in a 
sweater we want maximum bulk 
but very little yarn stretch; in a 
girdle, maximum stretch, minimum 
bulk. Commercial success in men’s 
hosiery was due to both stretch 
and bulk. 

In present-day man-made fibers, 
a clear-cut division is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent between what 
is meant by stretch yarn and what 
classification is made for bulk 
yarns. It has been shown that as 
stretch is produced, so is bulk. All 
stretch multifilament yarns are 
bulk yarns. The reverse is not 
necessarily the case. We do not 
have stretch characteristics in such 
yarns as high bulk nylon made by 
the Ban-Lon process, or lower bulk 
Taslan types of viscose and ace- 
tate yarns. 


Grading Stretch Yarns. Stretch 
yarns can be graded on the basis 
of three yarn properties—per cent 
elongation, crimp retention, and 
strength retention. For a 70/2 
nylon stretch yarn, the suggested 
minimums as adopted by the half 
hose trade are 200 per cent, 70 per 
cent, and 75 per cent, respectively. 


Future. Stretch yarns are being 
used today in a wide variety of ap- 
plications where size and comfort 
are important. Recent develop- 
ments which are commercial in- 
clude women’s full-fashioned hc- 

(Continued on page 212) 





ENTERING END scour and rinse boxes. Drying cans 
in background. Rheostat shown at top center. Gauge 
shows amount of pressure on rolls. 
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Lane Dyes Fast Color Denim Warps on Pad Steam Range 


STAFF PREPARED 


CLuUSsiIvEe 


A LONG CHAIN warp dyeing ma- 

chine which dyes on the pad- 
steam principle has been installed 
for several months and is operating 
successfully at the Lane Cotton 
Mills Company, New Orleans, La. 
It produces fast-color warps for 
blue denims. 

The new dyeing range serves the 
same purpose as the existing indigo 
chain dyeing equipment; but, un- 
like indigo-dyed goods, the yarn 
run on the pad-steam range is 
dyed through the entire diameter, 
instead of receiving only a surface 
coating of dye. 

Thus, trousers of denim goods 
made from warps dyed on the pad- 
steam range do not show white- 
ness at the knees because of 
abrasion and loss of dye, as when 
indigo is applied by the conven- 
tional method. 

Furthermore, a fast dye is used 
by Lane. The fast color permits 
garment manufacturers to style 
their blue denim garments with 
white or other light colored trim- 
mings, and offers the public a gar- 
ment that, even though containing 
blue denim and white goods, can 
be laundered without fear of fad- 
ing or bleeding, provided accepted 
laundering methods are adhered 
to. 


SQUEEZE 


Quality Will Be Future Demand. 
The pad-steam method of produc- 
ing the true blue is a more costly 
process, officials at Lane explained, 
but the quality of the product is 
much higher. They believe that in 
the not-too-distant future the 
American public, including those 
who wear blue denim at the beach 
or in the factory, will be demand- 
ing higher quality denim and will 
expect to pay a premium for 
denim clothes which retain their 
color and do not readily show 
abrasion. Lane is prepared to 
furnish goods to cutters who will 
cater to this trade. 

However, Lane is continuing to 
operate the conventional indigo 
chain dyeing equipment to furnish 
a quality conventional denim 
product made from this dye sys- 
tem; Lane will get its return on 
the investment in the pad-steam 
range from the premium for fast 
color goods. 


Versatility of Range. Lane’s pad- 
steam dyeing range was designed 
especially for long chain dyeing of 
fast blue warps. The mill does no 
piece goods dyeing. Although engi- 
neered for chain warps, piece 
goods dyeing will be possible if 
minor alterations are made in the 
range. 


MOTOR ON EACH SET OF ROLLS 


Range Layout. Essentially the 
range consists of a scouring unit, 
drying section, Williams unit, 
steamer (or ager), a series of eight 
wash boxes (compartments or 
vats), and a final drying section. 

Each section of the range has its 
own driving motor, synchroniza- 
tion coming from dancer rolls 
placed between the various opera- 
tions. A total of twenty motors is 
used, 

Automatic controls are located 
at strategic points on the range to 
control dye or chemical flow and 
temperature (see list in box on 
page 96 for location and type of 
controls). 

In its travel through the range, 
the yarn is handled by positively 
driven rolls, either directly from 
the motors or through chain drives. 

The desired speed of the range is 
set on the control board by adjust- 
ing the speed of the master motor; 
from then on the dancer rolls con- 
trol the remaining roll speeds to 
keep the yarn passing through with 
adequate tension. 


Yarn Processing Details. The 
dyeing process on the range is as 
follows: first compartment, scour 
yarn; squeeze; second compart- 
ment, hot water rinse; thirty dry 


cans, 50-lb pressure, three turns 
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AGER and series of eight compartments. Final drying 


can sections in background. 


Automatic Controls on the 
Pad Steam Range 


1. Dancer rolls between all op- 
erations where it is necessary to 
control tension. 

2. Scour compartment — level 
control, temperature control. 

3. Dry cans—50-lb pressure con- 
trol on all cans. 

4. Williams unit—dye level con- 
trol, temperature control. 

5. Steamer chamber — tempera- 
ture control (also visual indicator). 

6. Temperature controls and re- 
corders at each wash. 

7. Oxidation—temperature con- 
trol and recorder, flow control, 
and visual sight glass. 

8. Soaping—temperature control 
and recorder, flow control. 


TEMPERATURE CONTROLLERS (indicating type) on 


Williams unit and steamer. 


PANEL BOARD for operation of the pad steam range 


was built by the mill from parts furnished by Reliance. 


around cans; Williams unit, dye 
application; squeeze, 9-ton pres- 
sure; steamer, develop and age at 
220 F (water seal is between 
steamer and steamer exit), The 
yarn then passes through the series 
of eight compartments. 

®The compartments requiring 
fixed temperatures are controlled 
by automatic instruments; those 
requiring chemical control have 
liquid level and flow control. 

From the series of compartments 
the yarn is squeezed and passed 
over three stacks of 10 dry cans 
each, from which it goes to the 
coiler. 

Thus far the only maintenance 
required on the machine has been 
the usual lubrication and a thor- 
ough and continuous cleaning pro- 


gram. Stainless steel rolls and 
cans are used. No trouble has been 
encountered since the range has 
been put on a production schedule. 

Interesting sidelights on the op- 
eration are that the yarn is easier 
to beam than yarn from the indigo 
machine because it opens up bet- 
ter; and that 21,000 gallons of dye 
mix are required for the conven- 
tional indigo dye machine, and 
only 160 gallons for the pad steam 
range. 


Suppliers. The pad-steam dye 
range for long chain warps was 
built by Morrison Machine Co. to 


specifications supplied by Lane 
Cotton Mills Co. with engineering 
assistance from McSpadden & 
Scantland of Charlotte, N. C. Rub- 


TEMPERATURE CONTROLLERS AND RECORDERS 
on the eight compartments following the steamer. 
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BATTERY OF MOTORS on series of compartments FLOW CONTROL (with sight glass) on oxidizing unit. 


ber rolls were covered by Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan; handwheel set 
pressure for rolls is by Microset. 
Drives are by Reliance. 

The dye used by Lane is Denivat 
Everblue in liquid form, which is 
diluted by the mill; the dye is a 
product of Southern Dyestuff 
Corp:, and is classified by Southern 
as a vat dye. The Foxboro Co. sup- 
plied the controls. 


THIS METHOD of sending 
the yarn around the drying 
section for three passes is 
used by Lane. When the 


a 


yarn completes one pass, it 


goes back the same 
twice more. 


path 





How Can a Small Mill Do Research? 


PERHAPS the first and best move 

that a small mill can make to 
undertake research, and the least 
expensive as well, is simply to de- 
velop the research potential in all 
of its men by developing sound re- 
search attitudes. 

This isn’t done by issuing a 
memorandum. The research out- 
look comes from training and en- 
couragement. It comes from de- 
veloping a questioning attitude, 
from willingness and freedom to 
experiment, from careful design 
and carrying out of experiments. 
Most important, it comes from the 


*From a paper presented at the annual 
meeting of the Southern Textile Association. 
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top. The results must be carefully 
followed and studied, and the ap- 
plication of successful work over 
a broad front must be carried 
through promptly. Too many mills 
are too busy losing money to both- 
er about saving money. 


Pilot Plant. As a means of carry- 
ing out more elaborate studies, a 
small staff may be assigned to ex- 
perimenting in a small pilot plant 
All of our recommendations for 
improved carding have come from 


a small laboratory 20x25 feet in 
size, containing one card, one draw 
frame, one short roving frame, and 
a short spinning frame. Consider- 
ing the value of the results that 
have come out of the investment 
involved, it remains a mystery to 
us why more mills don’t do the 
same thing. 

I might add here that Swiss 
mills, which spend about 1.0% of 
sales on research, or 10 times the 
amount U. S. mills spend, do a 
great deal of this pilot-plant work 
on their own problems. A Swiss 
machinery maker couldn’t tell 
me what speeds and settings most 
mills use in carding, because each 
has developed its own to suit its 
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particular needs. 


Textile Schools. Another means 
of applying research is to call on 
the assistance available to you 
from textile schools, government 
laboratories, and other nonprofit 
research organizations. Research is 
useless unless it is used, and these 
groups stand ready to assist you in 
making use of the vast amount of 
existing research results backed 
up in the pipelines. 


Sponsored Research. Still an- 
other means of conducting re- 
search is to have it done for you— 
especially work on _ long-range 
problems for which many mills 
have neither time, adequate mon- 
ey, nor equipment. Every textile 
school in the U. S. has a research 
group of one type or another. 

At these schools, research can be 


‘and chemical 


sponsored by groups of mills, at a 
small net cost to each. 


Support Research Fund Drives. 
Still another, and even less costly 
way of providing research benefits 
to your mill is to give your active 
support to the textile school in 
your state when it asks the legis- 
lature to make appropriations for 
textile research. 


Fundamental Research. The type 
of research that I have been dis- 
cussing and that most mills and 
schools do is termed applied re- 
search—research on existing proc- 
esses and materials with a view to 
immediate application. The solu- 
tion of applied research problems 
draws heavily upon our funda- 
mental knowledge of the physical 
behavior of ma- 
terials—knowledge developed in 


what is termed fundamental re- 
research, or research conducted 
primarily to develop new knowl- 
edge. 

Fundamental knowledge in any 
field and especially in textiles, is 
far from exhausted. And it is on 
the discovery of new fundamental 
knowledge that future progress, 
even for the textile industry, rests. 

For this reason, my finai 
recommendation for research in 
the small mill is that the mill sup- 
port the fundamental textile re- 
search being conducted by Textile 
Research Institute and the Insti- 
tute of Textile Technology. The 
cost is low, and in proportion to 
mill size, every mill should invest 
in its own future through these ef- 
forts to discover new fundamental 
knowledge of textile materials and 
their behavior. 


Production Planning for a Yarn Mill 


THE FIRST STEP in setting up a 

yarn mill planning system is 
to examine the incoming sales 
orders to determine the type of 
business that the yarn mill is 
handling. Usually there will be a 
certain percentage of stock yarn 
orders which the mill should be 
able to ship immediately from ap- 
proved inventories, and a per- 
centage of custom orders which 
will require a different type of 
planning and control. 


Stock Yarns. In order to main- 
tain suitable inventories of stock 
yarns a “potential” inventory sys- 
tem should be installed. The ac- 
companying form illustrates a po- 


BY HERBERT YOUNG 
J. D. Woods & Gordon, Ltd 
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leased. 

In this way the complete position 
on such yarns is indicated to the 
planner and he is in a position to 
issue replacement yarn mill orders 
in sufficient time to ensure that he 
will be able to meet ail sales re- 
quirements. 

This differs from the usual in- 
ventory system in that sales orders 


are not usually entered until the 
yarn has been produced. 

In addition to having an ap- 
proved inventory quantity which 
is the maximum allowed, an order 
point and an order quantity should 
be established for each stock yarn. 
The order point, which should be 
expressed in pounds, would be set 
so that the inventory would not be 
completely depleted before the 
yarn mill order was processed. A 
suitable safety factor should be in- 
cluded to cover excessive sales or- 


POTENTIAL STOCK YARN CARD 


Order 


Approved 
Quantity 


Inventory 








Order 
Point 


| Yarn Mill Orders 
| Placed : Black - 
| Sales Orders Rec'd Red = To be d. 
: Red | Black — Surplus 


Available Balance 


tential stock yarn card which is 
used for this purpose. 

Under a “potential” inventory 
system, all incoming orders calling 
for stock yarns are immediately | 
entered, even though the order 
may not call for delivery until 
sometime in the future. Similarly, 
all yarn mill orders issued to the 
mill are entered as they are re- 


Date | Order No. | 





*From a paper presented at the Fifth 
Canadian Textile Seminar, Kingston, Ontario, 
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der quantities or failure in the mill 
to complete a yarn mill order on 
time. 

The order quantity should be the 
economical number of pounds to be 
scheduled when the order point is 
reached. 


Custom Yarns. On “custom” or- 
ders which do not call for stock 
yarns, each item is usually sched- 
uled on a separate yarn mill order. 
The promised shipping date is 
normally based on the scheduled 
spinning date plus the time neces- 
sary from spinning to shipping. 
The process times depend on the 
quantity and type of yarn being 
produced, and must be worked out 
before any system can be put into 
effect. And, of course, the produc- 
tion control department must 
know the process times. 

On custom orders, firm shipping 
dates should be given to the sales 
department, particularly if the de- 
livery date is different from that 
requested by the customer. 

When “rush” and “at once” or- 
ders are not excessive, all custom 
orders should be scheduled im- 
mediately on arrival. If the spin- 
ning has been completely allocated, 
the sales department should decide 
which orders are to be moved back 
for rush orders. 


Yarn Mill Order. A yarn mill 
order (see illustration) is issued for 
each lot to be processed through 
the mill. These orders should be 
based on sales orders for custom 
yarns and a potential inventory 
system for stock yarns. 

Yarn mill orders are issued by 
the production control department 
to the various mill departments, 
preferably in color, for example: 

1. Production control — white 
(master). 

2. Twisting—yellow. 

3. Warping—blue. 

. Package winding—pink. 

5. Dyeing—green. 

3. Packaging—orange. 

It is the responsibility of each 
department head to see that the 
order goes through his department 
as planned, or to notify the produc- 
tion control department if that is 
not possible. 

Overdue orders are kept in the 
front of each department’s file, and 
are given priority. As each order is 
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completed, departmental copies are 
initialed and given to the produc- 
tion control department. 

The production control depart- 
ment files the master yarn mill 
orders on a completion date basis, 
and attaches the departmental 
copies to it as they are received. 
Separate files are maintained for 
each department, and the master 
and copies are moved from file to 
file as the order progresses through 
the mill. The production control 
department is thus able to keep a 
close watch on orders by watching 
the dated files for each depart- 
ment. 

Each Monday the production 
control department issues a “week- 
ly yarn mill order delay report,” 
based on the file of mill orders. 

In addition to the delay report, 
the sales department is notified 
during the week whenever an or- 
der is delayed to such an extent 
that a delivery promise will be af- 
fected. 


Spinning Program. A spinning 
ledger which indicates the weekly 
and total load on the spinning de- 
partment by type of spinning is 
maintained by the production con- 
trol department. The key steps in 
maintaining the ledger are: 

1. As each yarn mill order is 


—_ "wis — 
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prepared, the yarn mill order num- 
ber and the number of pounds re- 
quired are entered under the 
proper type of spinning. 

2. Each Friday a weekly spin- 
ning program for the next week is 
issued to the spinning department, 
based on sales by yarn counts, 
with an allowance for rush orders 
expected. 

3. Weekly spinning production 
is reported by the spinning depart- 
ment to the production control de- 
partment every Monday morning. 

4. Whether or not the present 
week’s program is to be altered is 
decided on the basis of the success 
or failure of the previous week’s 
program. 

5. If spinning and_ carding 
capacity is available, the program 
may be increased during the week 
to handle unforeseen rush or cus- 
tom orders. 

6. The spinning ledger is ad- 
justed to the actual position at 
every monthly process inventory 
period. 

7. The carding department 
works closely with the spinning de- 
partment to produce the amount of 
roving which will keep the spin- 
ning frames from shutting down. 
A weekly roving program which is 
quite similar to the spinning pro- 
gram is issued each Friday. 





THE ROBERTS ANNISTON SELVAGE LOOP RE- 
TAINER MOUNTED ON A LOOM. Note that it is 
easily attached to the temple by one bolt. Numbered 
parts are (1) guide rod; (2) retainer wire (for retain- 
ing filling loop); (3) guide tube; (4) pivot pin hinge 
(same as used in the temple roll). When this at- 
tachment is used on the loom, cloth is manufac- 


tured which has the same amount of stretch in the 
selvage as in the body of the cloth. No double ends 
or fewer double ends are needed, depending on the 
warp yarn count; experience indicates using two 
double ends in each selvage on warp yarns 18s and 
finer. No wire passes through reed. 


How the Roberts Anniston Selvage Is Made 


Device permits cloth to be made so that body and selvage stretch 
the same in finishing, coating, and calendering. 


THE SIMPLE device illustrated on 
these pages is one which will 
permit cloth to be manufactured so 
that the selvage of the cloth will 
stretch the same amount as the 
body of the cloth during coating 
and calendering. Cloth made with 
the selvage attachment is being 
coated and calendered by the rub- 
ber companies which manufacture 
boots, shoes, and similar items. 
The selvage device makes what 


is known in the trade as the 
Roberts Anniston selvage. “Rob- 
erts” is for Homer F. Roberts, the 
inventor; “Anniston” is for the 
town of Anniston, Alabama, where 
Mr. Roberts was working when he 
developed the attachment. The in- 
ventor is now general superin- 
tendent of the Geneva (Ala.) Cot- 
ton Mills and the Bama Cotton 
Mills of Enterprise, Ala. The in- 
formation contained in this article 


STAFF PREPARED 


EXCLUSIVE 


is based on experience at those 
two mills, though the Roberts An- 
niston selvage is being made in 
other plants on a production basis, 
and is being made on an experi- 
mental basis in several other mills 


Why Different Selvages for 
Coaters is Necessary. For many 
years the coaters of fabrics have 
had difficulty and losses in their 
coating and calendering opera- 
tions because the cloth, which of 
necessity must be processed in the 
coating plant under high tension, 
would break at the selvage and 
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VIEW SHOWING POSITION OF GUIDE TUBE and 
retainer wire when lay is on back center. 


LAY IN EXTREME 
FORWARD POSITION 


LOOP _IN 
RETAINER WIRE 


LAY 
BACKWARD POSITION 


IN EXTREME LAST PICK 


REED CAP 


GUIDE ROD 


GUIDE TUBE 
(TRIANGULAR SHAPED 
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RETAINER WIRE 


VIEW SHOWING POSITION OF GUIDE TUBE and 
retainer wire when lay is on front center. 
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RETAINING WIRE 


THIS ILLUSTRATES HOW THE SELVAGE LOOP 
RETAINER is attached to the loom, and how it op- 
erates. Solid black lines indicate that the lay is in the 
extreme backward position (back center on crank- 
shaft) and the retaining wire is in position to engage 
the filling. Dotted lines show the lay in the extreme 
forward position (front center on crankshaft) and the 
retaining wire has moved out of the path of the filling. 


THIS SIMPLIFIED SKETCH shows the position of the 
retaining wire after the shuttle has been picked. Note 
that the retaining wire and the filling are drawn to- 
ward the edge of the fabric; the retaining wire is sup- 
porting the filling until it no longer needs support, 
and is drawn into the cloth. 


split across the cloth. The breaking 
was caused by the selvage of the 
cloth stretching less than the body 
of the cloth, and since the body of 
the cloth must have the required 
tension so that a good coating job 
is done, chance had to be taken 
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that the selvage would hold un- 
der the high tension applied. 

To reduce the problem of break- 
ing, the coaters purchased from 
the weaving mills a fabric with a 
“loop” selvage. This is made with 
a piece of piano wire or strip of 


nylon passing through the reed and 
into several picks of the cloth so 
that the filling actually is woven 
around the wire. The wire or nylon 
is so attached to the loom that 
after the loop selvage is made and 
several picks have been placed in 
the cloth, the cloth moves forward 
with the action of the loom and the 
wire is automatically withdrawn, 
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being attached to the loom. 


Weaving Mill Objections to 
Wire-Woven Loop Selvage. Cloth 
made in this manner is success- 
fully coated, but is more costly to 
the weaving mill and therefore 
more costly to the coaters. The 
weaving mill must either purchase 
a special reed for use with the 
wire, or cut out the dents in a reed 
and thereby make it useless for any 
purpose other than running nar- 
rower goods or for making loop 
selvages. 

Furthermore, the shuttle must 
pass over the wire, causing wear 
on the shuttle. It rubs against the 
raceboard, and wears it. 

Often the wire or nylon breaks; 
this requires the time of the fixer 
and stoppage of the loom until the 
wire is replaced. Occasionally a 
piece of the broken wire remains 
in the cloth to cause injury to a 
clothroom employee or damage to 
a clothroom shear. 

The Roberts Anniston selvage 
device eliminates the foregoing ob- 


jections by the weaving mills to 
weaving loop selvages with wire 
because the new device does not 
rub against the raceboard, does not 
pass through the reed, and the 
shuttle does not touch it. There is 
no wire to break in the cloth. 


Operation of Roberts Anniston 
Selvage Device, Basically, the de- 
vice is a selvage loop retainer 
which supports the newly inserted 
filling until it can be woven into 
the cloth and can be supported by 
the cloth. Thus, the use of addi- 
tional ends in the selvage (the 
usual practice to strengthen the 
selvage while weaving) or the use 
of ply ends in the selvage is not 
necessary on heavy yarns and can 
be reduced to two doubling or two 
ply ends on each selvage on light 
fabrics. 

Here is how the selvage loop re- 
tainer operates to make _ the 
Roberts Anniston selvage. A guide 
rod of any suitable type is secured 
to the reed cap of the loom. Freely 
suspended from the guide rod by a 


loop is a retainer wire which ex- 
tends below the level of the cloth 
or warp threads in the loom and 
alongside the selvage ends. This re- 
tainer wire extends through a 
guide tube which is hinged and 
secured to the temple. The tube is 
free to rock back and forth. in 
keeping with the motion of the lay. 

The guide tube is so designed 
that when it is rocked forward by 
the forward motion of the lay, the 
retainer wire engages the filling. 
When the shuttle is thrown across 
the loom, the loop of filling and 
the retainer wire are drawn close 
to the edge of the cloth, but the re- 
tainer wire does not enter the 
cloth. When the retainer wire is 
again moved away from the sel- 
vage or edge of the cloth, the fill- 
ing is drawn in to provide a 
smooth selvage and a cloth of uni- 
form width. 

From this it may be seen that the 
retainer wire serves to support the 
newly laid-in filling as it is in- 
serted so that it will not be drawn 
too tightly into the cloth. When the 


Pointers for Running High Bulk Orlon on the American 


STAFF PREPARED 


EXCLUSIVE 


THE MORE critical points to 
watch in running high bulk 

Orlon on the American worsted 
system, according to one success- 
ful processor, are: 

(1) Cleanliness 

(2) Pins per inch in gill box or 
pin drafter 

(3) Condition of pins 

(4) Creels behind gill box or pin 
drafter 

(5) Back draft on slubber 

(6) Twist and tension on slub- 
bers 

(7) Clearers on spinning 

(8) Front rolls on spinning 

(9) Traveler size and shape 

(10) Yarn handling. 


Cleanliness. In this instance the 
term cleanliness refers primarily 
to the amount of fly, although the 
fibers must be kept free of oil and 
dirt. 
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Cleaning of rolls, clearers, blow- 
ing off machinery, and picking fly- 
ers should be done at frequent in- 
tervals. At the end of each doff, 
both top and bottom on slubbers 
are cleaned, as well as the flyers. 

Twice during the doff, frames 
are stopped to clean off fly in one 
mill. Ring rails are thoroughly 
cleaned to remove fly and oil, and 
separators are also cleaned. 

Cleaning when running Orlon 
amounts to approximately four 
times the cleaning necessary on 
cotton, Dacron, or nylon, especial- 
ly if a first quality yarn is to be 
made. This aspect of cleaning is 
imperative and is a constant bat- 
tle. 


Pins Per Inch in Faller Bar. 
More pins per inch are necessary 
for this type of work because lack 
of cohesion among the fibers 
necessitates packing the fibers in 
the pins more tightly. 

The correct number of pins is a 


point of controversy. Many mills 
use about 29 pins per inch on the 
finisher, 22 on the intermediate, 
and 18 on the breaker pin drafter. 


Some mills use 22 on the 
finisher, 18 on the intermediate, 
and 18 on the breaker, Others use 
34 on the finisher, 29 on the inter- 
mediate, and 22 on the finisher. 


All of these arrangements have 
given good results on 2- and 3- 
denier fibers. It is necessary for 
the mill to experiment and deter- 
mine the requirements for the lot 
of stock being run. An evenness 
test comes in handy to accomplish 
this determination. 

Nip rolls must be set carefully in 
accordance with instructions. 


Condition of Pins. Faller bars 
must be in perfect condition for 
best results. One bent pin may 
cause lumps to come through in 
the sliver. This condition is readily 
revealed in evenness tests. 
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filling has been inserted, the sup- 
port that is conventionally fur- 
nished by heavier ends or more 
ends in the selvage is withdrawn 
(the retainer wire). 


Other Uses for Selvage Device? 
Action of the device to hold the 
filling has brought up the question 
of the possible use of the loop sel- 
vage retainer on fabrics other than 
those which will go to the coating 
trade. For instance, would it be 
possible to use more tension on the 
filling in the shuttle to eliminate 
kinky filling, and prevent button- 
hole selvages (often the result of 
too much filling tension) by using 
the attachment? The answer is that 
the loop selvage retainer has a 
number of possibilities that may be 
used by individual mills, but pri- 
marily it is to satisfy the customer 
demand of making a fabric with a 
selvage that will stretch the same 
as the body of the cloth. 

Mills that wish to explore the 
possibilities of the device could 
furnish their customers different 


Worsted System 


Gill Box or Pin Drafter Creels. 
Lifting rolls must be kept in good 
condition on the intermediate and 
finisher processes because the 
sliver is so weak from lack of co- 
hesion among fibers that it will 
stretch easily and cause thin 
places, 

Standard driven octagon rolls in 
good condition serve well as lifters. 
The cans of stock should be placed 
as close to the machine as possible 
to reduce the length of stock 
which is required to support its 
own weight. 

No rough places should be 
tolerated anywhere on top of the 
cans to snag fibers. Steel wool and 
wax help on cans as well as do 
lifter rolls. 


Back Draft on Slubbers. Back 
draft has been run _ successfully 
from 1% to 1% on 2-denier and 3- 
denier fibers of from three to four 
inches staple length. Back draft 
affects evenness of roving made, 
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types of selvages because the at- 
tachment can be set to produce the 
selvage desired; mills that wish to 
eliminate a certain number of ends 
in the selvage and gain the spin- 
ning production could do so; or 
mills that wish to stop making ply 
selvages could do so, all depending 
on customer satisfaction. 

The Roberts Anniston selvage 
has been used by coaters success- 
fully on the following fabrics: 


40”, 35x26, 2.56 yard clean osnaburg 
40”, 32x23, 3.65 yard clean osnaburg 
40”, 48x48, 2.50 yard sheeting 
40”, 56x48, 4.30 yard sheeting 


Setting. The device is set on the 
loom so there is ample play in the 
guide tube. Various types of sel- 
vages can be made, but if the buy- 
er wants a smooth selvage, the re- 
taining wire should be set so that 
it enters the selvage from %” to 
14” inside the last dent used in the 
reed and goes below the fell of the 
cloth far enough (1 inch) so that 
the filling cannot fall off of its own 
weight when the loom is picking. 
From then on the device remains 


set until the fixer changes it. 

The temple can be moved with- 
out adjusting the guide rod. Being 
simple in operation, no heavier job 
load for the fixer is necessary. In 
reality, the fixer’s job is easier 
than with the wire loop selvage be- 
cause in the new device there is no 
wire to break and replace. 


Maintenance. With so few mov- 
ing parts, wear is at a minimum. 
Occasionally a pivot pin (same as 
used in an ordinary temple) will 
have to be replaced if the attach- 
ment is not set to move freely; a 
touch of grease should be used on 
the pivot pin at time of installa- 
tion, or when oiling the temple. 

The selvage loop retainer has 
heretofore not been available on a 
commercial basis, but now can be 
made up on request to Homer 
Roberts, Geneva, Ala. It can be 
supplied for the D-356 and D-510 
temples for cotton, and the D-446 
and D-431 temples for rayon. It 
can be made to fit other temples if 
a special bracket is prepared. 


MORE PINS PER INCH in the faller bar produce better results at 
pin drafter. Many mills use about 18 per inch on breaker, 22 per 
inch on intermediate, and 29 per inch on finisher. Experiments are 


necessary on each lot. 


and the correct amount of this 
draft depends upon the length of 
fiber being run. 

The longer the staple, the more 


back draft is needed because 
there is a certain amount of false 
twist in the sliver behind the slub- 
ber, and this twist is harder to 
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KEEP LIFTER ROLLS (left) in good condition on intermediate and finisher process because sliver is so weak 
from lack of cohesion that it will stretch easily. Cans of stock should be placed as close to machine as possible. 
Revolving clearers (right) are a must on this type of work because waste is not as likely to get into the yarn 
as it is from the flat clearer. Clearers should be cleaned at least once each doff. 


break loose to begin the draft. As 
staple length decreases, back draft 
may be decreased. 


Twist and Tension on Slubbers. 
Often there is a tendency to run 
too much tension on _ slubbers, 


thereby stretching the roving. A 
mill changing from short fibers to 
long fibers usually ignores tension 


because roving made from long 
fibers does not show evidence of 
stretch as readily as roving made 
from shorter fibers. 

Bobbins should be firm and not 
puffy. A Belger automatic roving 
tester comes in handy at this proc- 
ess for measuring twist and ten- 
sion. A mark of 32 to 4 indicates 
good tension and twist in roving 


in the range of 2.75 hank to 3 
hank, worsted counts. 


Clearers on Spinning. Revolving 
clearers are a “must” on this type 
of work, because waste is not as 
likely to get into the yarn as it is 
from the flat clearer. The clearers 
should be cleaned at least at the 


Spinners’ and Weavers’ Check List for Orlon, Nylon, and Dacron 


1. Maintain strict segregations 
between merge changes. 

2. Check all tints for fugitivity 
by color and manufacturer (fin- 
isher would be glad to check). 
Fugitivity should be checked on 
yarns that have been twist set. 

3. Maintain uniform rate of tint 
application from run to run and 
within a specified run. 

4. Use only fugitive soap base 
chalks. 

5. Maintain uniform percentage 
of reworkable waste from run to 
run. 

6. Completely clean opening 
and carding lines, including blow- 
ing down and hand picking. 

7. Maintain strict segregation 
between lots in which the finish 
and tint have been changed in 
carding or gilling. 

8. Cover cans or jack spools to 
avoid contamination during stor- 
age. 

9. If possible, curtain-off card- 
ing, pin drafting, roving, and 


spinning areas to eliminate con- 
tamination from fly. 

10. Mark or paint all sliver 
cans and top of roving bobbins for 
identification purposes 

11. Maintain strict segregation 
of lots processed with large 
changes in drafts in drawing and 
spinning. 

12. Check for blend uniformity 
at least once a shift, and more 
often if possible, by checking 
weights of the various fiber com- 
ponents. 

13. Maintain strict segregation 
of yarns spun from single creel 
versus double creel. 

14. Segregate yarns which are 
out of limits in yarn count and 
twist. Daily checks on yarn count, 
twist, and strength are a must. 

15. Maintain strict segregation 
of yarns that have different heat 
history. This is especially true of 
yarns that have been tinted. 

16. Maintain uniform yarn ten- 
sions throughout processing (uni- 


form stretch in slashing, winding, 
quilling, and warping). 

17. Cover all yarns during stor- 
age (spinning bobbins, cones, and 
warps). 

18. If waxes are necessary in 
slashing, be sure they are soluble 
and inform the finisher that yarns 
have been waxed and the type 
wax used. 

19. Minimize the amount of 
grease on fabrics. Inform finisher 
if a piece contains excessive 
grease. 

20. Adjust 
reed marks. 

21. If fabrics are to be cross- 
dyed, be sure to minimize the 
neps during processing. Frequent 
nep counts on cards and in sliver 
are a must. 


looms to minimize 


From a paper presented by James A. 
Newnam of the Textile Fibers Depart- 
ment, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Oo., 
Inc., at a recent meeting of the National 
Association ef Woolen and Worsted Over- 
seers. 
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DOFFERS’ HANDS should be 
kept clean. This yarn was handled 
with greasy, sweaty hands. Bob- 
bin on right is 100% waste. 


end of every doff. 

A vacuum-type broken-end col- 
lector is considered essential on 
pin drafters, roving frames, and 
spinning. Rolls should be buffed 
at regular intervals to prevent 
them from getting too slick. Every 
three months, or when the rolls 
get slick, the job should be done. 


Traveler Size and Shape. One 
manufacturer recommends half- 
round travelers (if a flanged ring 
is used) so that the fibers contact 
only the round side. This equip- 
ment produces good results. 

The high bulk yarn is difficult 
to tie without slipping. If a 
mechanical knotter is used, the 
operator should pull the knot 
tight by hand before engaging the 
cone to the cylinder at winding. 
The knotter must be kept in the 
best condition possible so that 
clipped ends are maintained at uni- 
form length. 


Yarn Handling. Doffers’ hands 
should be kept clean when han- 
dling the yarn, especially during 
hot weather or summer months, to 
avoid contact with perspiration. 
The yarn is so white that soiling 
is readily evident and is a critical 
factor in quality. 

Perspiration attracts dirt and 
should be carefully avoided. From 
spinning to packaging, utmost care 
must be exercised to prevent soil- 
ing the yarn. Each cone must be 
carefully and separately wrapped. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF STAPLE LENGTH in a sample 
of Orlon prepared on the Turbo Stapler is indicated 
on the graph reproduced above. Below is the work 
sheet from which the curve above was plotted. 
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A Primer for New Supervisors 


BY C. C. AUTON 


EXCLUGIVE 


BACK OF every department in the 
mill where there is real en- 
thusiasm on the job there is a fore- 
man who radiates enthusiasm per- 
sonally. Enthusiasm is contagious, 
and when enthusiasm is present, 
both quality and quantity of pro- 
duction stay at a high level. 

Where there is a lack of this ele- 
ment of interest in the work, both 
production and quality of the work 
remain at low level, gossip and 
rumors flourish, gripes are com- 
mon, cleanliness of the department 
is forgotten, and the “I just don’t 
care” attitude prevails. 

The foreman should give the op- 
eratives an example of job en- 
thusiasm. This may be accom- 
plished by: (a) a pleasant and en- 
thusiastic voice; (b) a cheerful 
smile and efficient working atti- 
tude; (c) an efficient, easy way of 
tackling a difficult job without 
reservations; (d) an_ informal, 
cheerful conversation with each of 
the operatives about something in 
common. 

In developing enthusiasm, it is 
necessary to learn more about the 
job and the operatives. It is also 
necessary to know the functions of 
the company and why each depart- 
ment is an important and indis- 
pensible part of the organization. 
The good qualities of the employ- 
ees should be admired and re- 
spected. Consider each operative’s 
ability and willingness to co- 
operate, and try to figure out new 
ways of achieving teamwork. 

To help create enthusiasm on 
the job, the foreman should en- 
courage each operative by giving 
helpful advice and by placing him 
on a job for which he is best suited. 
Let the operative know why he 
has been placed on a specific job 
and tell him why he is a vital part 
of the department. If the operative 
is treated properly he will respond 
as a person and not like a 
mechanical device or robot. 

When an employee has done a2 
good job, he deserves recognition. 
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Praise him in public. A well de- 
served “pat on the back” goes a 
long way but flattery should not 
be practiced. 

It is just as necessary to give 
constructive criticism as it is to 
give praise. However, criticism 
should be given in privacy and on 
an impersonal basis. Don’t repri- 
mand or otherwise single out an 
employee in reports or in public 
for bad work. 

Some foremen try to be the 
whole department and neglect to 
give credit where credit is due. 
Morale suffers when a foreman 
tells the operatives to do a job and 
then fails to carry his part of the 
load. After a job has been success- 
fully completed a foreman may 
lose the respect of his men by tell- 
ing the boss, “This is the job I did 
last week.” A foreman should re- 
member that he heads the team 
and is responsible for both good 
and bad in the department. 

Oftentimes a poor foreman may 
try to upgrade his value by de- 
grading someone in his depart- 
ment or by suggesting to his 
superior that if it weren’t for him 
(the foreman), nothing would be 
accomplished. If a mistake is made 


by someone, the foreman should 
see that it is corrected with the 
least disturbance to operations and 
personnel. 

Being a good foreman requires: 

(1) Plenty of know-how. 

(2) Plenty of challenging and 
interesting work. 

(3) Knowledge of the company, 
the department, and the job— 
knowing why. 

(4) Ability to recognize a job 
well done. 

(5) Pride in self, 
company, and country. 

An effective way for a foreman 
to build morale among the opera- 
tives is to: 

(1) Get enthusiastic about the 
job himself. 

(2) Give each of the operatives 
something to get enthusiastic 
about. 

(3) Give the department as a 
whole something to get enthusias- 
tic about. 


department, 


Constructive Criticism. A good 
foreman understands that each 
operative is different from every 
other, and that each requires dif- 
ferent and individual handling. In 
order to criticize an operator with- 


“DON'T single out employees for criticism in a public notice.” 


Efficiency Report 


Dennis 


Lucifer 
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out being offensive, the foreman 
should first determine what ele- 
ments are to be considered. The 
operative’s performance may be 
analyzed by asking these questions 
mentally: 

(1) Is it this operative’s quality 
of work which is down? 

(2) Does he _ cooperate 
others? 

(3) Does he know how? 
(4) Does he instigate 
rumors, thereby upsetting 
morale of the department? 

When the foreman has deter- 
mined which of these is keeping 
the operative from performing ef- 
fectively, it is then time to sit 
down in privacy and have a 
heart-to-heart talk with him. 

Let the employee know that 
something is wrong with his work 
and that you are desirous of help- 
ing him correct the difficulty. Then 
ask the operative for his sugges- 
tions to solve the problem—let the 
operative talk. Usually, he prefers 
to express his bad qualities him- 
self, rather than to have someone 
else review them. Be sure he 
realizes that something is wrong 
and must be corrected. Offer any 
suggestions you have and establish 
a plan to follow in correcting the 
difficulty—then STOP. When the 
employee has made the necessary 
adjustments, don’t forget to ex- 
press your appreciation. 


with 


false 
the 


The Lady in Business, Assure 
yourself at the outset that women 
are not invaders of the company 
but that they are invited partici- 
pants in the activities. How well 
they produce depends largely upon 
the foreman. The start that she 
gets determines largely how well 
she will succeed. 

Let the women feel free to ask 
questions and encourage them to 
do so. Women are naturally in- 
quisitive, and once they begin to 
ask questions about the plant or 
the product, you have an indica- 
tion that they are working in the 
right direction. Always take time 
out to answer their questions al- 
though they may appear to be 
elementary. Don’t laugh—remem- 
ber, you would probably ask some 
simple questions at a sewing circle. 


Getting Better Quality. A fore- 
man should know what quality is, 
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how it is measured, controlled, and 
produced. He must be a leader 
capable of instructing his men in 
the skills required to meet the 
established standards. 

In maintaining quality standards 
it is necessary to: 

{1) Have definite quality stand- 
ards and responsibilities estab- 
lished. 

(2) Set an example. 

(3) Develop pride in the com- 
pany product. 

(4) Train each operative to 
know the various quality require- 
ments for the different types of 
work encountered. 

(5) Study errors that degrade 
quality and find the remedy. 

(6) Never relax the quality 
standards. 

The foreman should insist on 
quality and spotcheck the work 
personally. A foreman _ should 
never make the mistake of doing 
poor work himself; if he does, he 
can hardly expect good work 
from those under his leadership. 

Some of the more common 
causes of poor quality are: 

(1) An operative on a job for 
which he is not suited. 

(2) Operative or whole depart- 
ment hurried or rushed too much. 

(3) Operative fails to follow in- 
structions. 

(4) Operative disturbed by per- 
sonal problems. 

(5) Goods promised for delivery 
on an impossible schedule. 

(6) Operative not trained prop- 
erly. 

(7) Workload too heavy. 


Handling Grievances. Anything 
that irritates an employee and 
makes his working conditions un- 
pleasant may be called a grievance. 
Grievances are real danger signals 
because they often affect output 
and quality. 

There are many things a fore- 
man may do to cause a grievance. 
Be sure that you are not responsi- 
ble for any of the following: 

(1) Taking credit for another 
person’s idea. 

(2) Threatening an operative. 

(3) Criticizing an employee in 
public. 

(4) Showing little or no interest 
in employees. 

(5) Not handling overtime fair- 
ly. 


“WOMEN are naturally inquisi- 
tive.” 


--+ 1 


in, 


“GOSSIP AND RUMORS flourish 
when there is a lack of interest in 
the work.” 


(6) Improper job planning. 

(7) Giving an order without 
good reason. 

(8) Failing to give praise where 
praise is due, 

(9) Unfairly 
ees. 

(10) Ignoring complaints. 

(11) Breaking promises. 

(12) Discouraging suggestions. 

(13) Putting someone on a job 
for which he is not suited. 

(14) Having favorites. 

(15) Assigning too much or in- 
sufficient work. 

Always encourage employees to 
bring grievances to the forefront. 
Get the facts as quickly as possible 
to prevent a minor problem from 
becoming a major problem. Don’t 
jump to conclusions, and don’t 
argue. 

After you have handled a 
grievance, determine whether the 
problem has been solved by ob- 
serving the employee’s morale. If 
discontent remains evident, you 
still have work to do. 


accusing employ- 





This Study of Picking and Carding Revealed Causes of Yarn 


BY JAMES M. HEAVNER 


EXCLUSIVE 


This article illustrates the un- 
evennesses caused by the pick- 
er laps being off-weight. 

The charts and graphs re- 
lating to Phase 1 reflect the 
conditions brought on by laps 
having excessive weight varia- 
tion from yard-to-yard and 
from lap-to-lap. Those of Phase 
2 reflect the improvements ef- 
fected by bringing the laps 
back within the _ allowable 
weight limits. 

Each bar chart in this article 
combines the results of both 
Phases, except for the chart for 
Phase 2, Test G. In all cases the 
results in Phase 1 are shown by 
the cross-hatched or vertical 
bars, and the results in Phase 2 
by the horizontally ruled bars. 


THE OBJECTIVE of this study 

was to determine the causes 
of size variations of stock in proc- 
ess. The tests and resultant illus- 
trations serve to underline the im- 
portance of maintaining uniform 
base weights. 

It is generally believed that 
many doublings in a yarn plant 
will take care of any variation in 
yarn sizes. This axiom gives rise 
to the question: “Why are the 
49,152 doublings in this plant so 
ineffective?” Upon discussing the 
problem, we found an answer but 
hardly a complete one. Only after 
we drew a diagrammatic sketch of 
the machinery layout, visualized 
the material in flow, and calcu- 
lated the stock in process, did we 
clarify all of the ramifications of 
doubling. 

The formula: 

New Variation = mB. 
V_ Doublings 
is a rule which sets only the opti- 
mum ceiling which we can obtain 
with the best chance distribution. 
What we actually get depends on 
the quantity of stock in process, 
the package size, and cycle oc- 
currence. We have to give the 
doublings an opportunity to cross 


over heavy and light places, ma- 
chine cycles, shift cycles, mix 
cycles, and any other cycles that 
might occur. 

The number of doublings, as 
well as knowledge of cycle dis- 
turbances, is important in solving 
the size variation problem. Plant 
layout is an important factor in 
determining and controlling cycle 
disturbances. It is relatively unim- 
portant whether all production 
data, package sizes, doffing cycles, 
and other data are 100% accurate. 
We should consider cyclical dis- 
turbances in planning a new plant 
layout or in rearranging the exist- 
ing material flow. 


Results and Conclusions. We 
have approximately 9,726.5 pounds 
of stock in process in the card 
room, which represents approxi- 
mately the production of two 
shifts. This relatively large quan- 
tity, in itself, should not imperil 
evenness to a great extent. That is, 
if the machinery layout did not 
lead to channeling of stock to cer- 
tain machines, and if these ma- 
chines did not break up the 
9,726.5 pounds into small doffing 
batches of 612 pounds. 

A full lap creel on the breaker 
drawing contains less than 450 
pounds of stock—36 deliveries x 
12.5 lb (full lap weight). 

Any slight batch deviation 
caused by base weight change at 
pickers, lap laying, stripping, mix 
changes, waste, moisture changes, 
and human factors, will immedi- 
ately influence the variation and 
the end product. This condition 
makes the plant extremely vulner- 
able to long term variation, and 
supervision, through strict con- 
trols, has to take all necessary pre- 
cautions to reduce these deterring 
influences. We build up stock re- 
serves as far as possible, split lap 
laying and stripping cycles, and 
have at least one full card doff in 
reserve. 

How much better off is our com- 
petitor who has large 14” or 15” 
card cans which contain approxi- 
mately 20 lb of card sliver? When 


he creels these cans, 8 x 8, into a 
can-back breaker drawing de- 
livery, he has 20 x 8= 160 lb in 
the creel of every delivery. As- 
suming an actual drawing produc- 
tion of 16 pounds per hour (20 
lb @ 80% efficiency), one creel of 
160 pounds will run 160-1610 
hours. 

In comparison, our drawing 
creel of 12.5-pound laps last only 
12.5—-16—0.78 hours, or 47 min- 
utes. 

The competitor’s breaker draw- 
ing delivery, which was creeled at 
8:00 A.M., will have to be creeled 
at 6:00 P.M. His huge stock, stored 
in the drawing creel, breaks up any 
cycle wave which lasts not longer 
than 10 hours. 

It is an effective safety device, 
as it automatically breaks up and 
randomizes all card cans. Our com- 
petitor has a second finisher draw- 
ing process with a similar stock 
accumulation, which really ran- 
domizes the stock and cuts across 
mix changes and long term 
cycles. 

Although we are now using two- 
process drawing instead of one, we 
do not expect a second finisher 
drawing process to cure all varia- 
tion ills. Strict picker lap control 
has to be maintained, and a stock 
reserve has to be built up. It is not 
simply a matter of doubling to 
bring relief; what we double de- 
termines the results. 


Confirmation of Conclusions. 
About a year ago, a comprehensive 
comparison of combed yarn was 
made to determine our quality 
status. With regard to short term 
variation, our yarns ranked well 
above the average, but long term 
variation was not up to par. 

Supervision was shown a com- 
parison between our yarn and 
that of one of our major com- 
petitors. It was quite obvious that 
something had to be done to im- 
prove size variation of our yarns. 

This study summarizes approxi- 
mately one year’s work devoted to 
solving the problem: ‘“‘Why do not 
49,152 doublings give more satis- 
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Size Variation 


factory results?” To find the causes 
of excess yarn size variation, we 
had to determine the influence of 
different types of variaticn on the 
end product. After a comprehen- 
sive study of the individual varia- 
tion patterns, we still had no defi- 
nite clue as to why the large num- 
ber of doublings were so ineffec- 
tive. 

We found three basic causes of 
excessive yarn variation. They 
are: 

1. Excessive 
card sliver. 

2. Small quantity of stock in 
process in the card room leading 


variation up to 


TOTAL WGT. LAP TO LAP 











875} 
30.000; MAX. VAR 
250) ° 400 
te 


500 | 


TEST A. The above distribution 
was gained from the weights of 
179 laps. The vertically ruled bars 
represent the conditions found in 
the initial tests. The horizontally 
ruled bars represent the distribu- 
tion of the same number of laps 
after corrective action was taken. 
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THE PICKER TENDER and his lap scales are perhaps so much a 
part of the scene that their importance is easily overlooked. A varia- 
tion produced here cannot be fully corrected in the processes to 


follow. By the same token, 


easily lost. 


to small-batch production. 

3. Insufficient doubling 
from card sliver to yarn. 

The study was conducted in two 
phases. Phase 1 represents the 
variation picture before any cor- 
rective measures were taken. 
Phase 2 represents the variation 
picture after some _ corrective 
measures were taken. 


effect 


The components of card sliver 
variation are as follows: 


Phase 2 
(%) 


Phase 1 


(%) 


Variation 
Source 
Full-lap-by- 
full-lap 6.59 
Lap yard-by-yard 17.34 
Lap inch-by-inch 28.00 
Between Cards 3.20 
Card Sliver 32.84 


3.19 
11.44 
20.00 

8.00 
24.66 


Full-Lap-By-Full-Lap Variation. 
Phase 1, Test A. Management 
wants to make a 48.5-lb picker lap 
with a tolerance of plus or minus 


uniformity 


introduced here is not 


0.5 lb (including lap pin weight of 
3 lb). All laps should stay between 
48 and 49 lb with pin, or net 45 to 
46 lb. To determine how close this 
tolerance was kept, the laboratory 
technician rechecked at random 
approximately 175 to 180 laps from 
different shifts and at different in- 
tervals. Actual lap weights ranged 
from 46 lb to 50.5 lb. Of the total 
laps weighed, 26 laps, or 15%, 
were too light; 10 laps, or 5.75%, 
were too heavy; 138 laps, or 
79.25%, of the laps were in 
tolerance, Only 17 laps, or 9.75%, 
had the exact standard weight of 
48.5 lb. If we compute the maxi- 
mum variation range (using as a 
basis 6 x CV) of all laps, we ob- 
tain 6.59% maximum variation in 
full lap by full lap. 


Yard-By-Yard Variation. Phase 
1, Test B. The standard lap man- 
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1 was producing a consistently light lap; picker No. 2 a consistently heavy one. When the 


weighings from the two pickers were totaled, the number of laps within the prescribed limits grew. But so did 


the number of laps outside the limits. 


effects of the weighings. 


























TEST C. Lap Varimeter readings before (left) and after (right) cor- 
rective action showed an improvement from 28% to 20% (average) 


in inch-to-inch variation. 


agement wants to make weighs 
14.00 ounces per yard. Three yard- 
by-yard lap tests were made from 
each of two pickers. 

Picker No. 1 was running lighter 
(averaging 13.63 ounces per yard) 
than Picker No. 2 which averaged 
14.14 ounces per yard. This shift in 
base weight has the same effect on 
overall yard-by-yard variation as 
a very poor picker lap. For ex- 
ample: 

The yard-by-yard variation of 
Test No. 1 on Picker No, 1 is ex- 
cellent, but the average weight is 
13.53 ounces instead of 14.00 
ounces per yard. This increases the 
overall variation of the six picker 
laps considerably. Upon com- 
puting the maximum variation 
range (6 x CV) of the six picker 
laps, we obtain 17.34% maximum 
yard-by-yard variation. 


Inch-By-Inch Variation. Phase 1. 
Test C. Six picker laps were tested 
on the Uster Lap Varimeter and 
showed the following results 


(inch-by-inch): 


Lap Variation Lap Variation 
No. (%) No. (%) 
1 26 4 29 
2 30 5 28 
3 25 6 30 
Average: 28 


We should keep in mind the 
four factors comprising overall 
card sliver variation. 


Phase 1. Test D. The illustration 
for this Phase shows how the pick- 
er lap variation builds up to 
32.84% card sliver variation. The 
percentage of variation is repre- 
sented in square area similar to 
the technique used by M. Earl 
Heard of the West Point Manufac- 
turing Co. [TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 
March 1953, p. 97]. 

The 6.58% full-lap-by-full-lap 
variation apparently plays an un- 
important part on the overall card 
sliver variation. However, yard-by 
yard-variation of all pickers can- 
not be controlled without con- 
trolling the long term shifting of 


The extreme right portion of the above chart shows the cumulative 


base weight. The same is true of 
the influence of the yard-by-yard 
variation on the inch-by-inch vari- 
ation. 

All three are interdependent 
and have to be controlled before 
we can expect any relief in the 
overall card sliver variation. Our 
experience shows that the in- 
fluence of long term shifts of the 
base weight are the most de- 
terring influence in this plant. 


Variation Between Cards. Phase 
1. Test E. The frequency distribu- 
tion represents the weights of 800 
one-yard lengths of card sliver. We 
used these to compute the card 
sliver variation (using 6 x CV) to 
confirm the card sliver variation 
represented in the sketch showing 
square area. The variation com- 
puted is 32.55% as compared to 
32.84% on the sketch. These re- 
sults show that the sketch can be 
used for many practical purposes. 


Size Variation In Yarn. Phase 1. 
Test F. The yarn count to be made 
was 28s CP knitting yarn, which 
was spun from the production con- 
taining the size*variation we have 
just covered. The size variation 
ranged from 25s on the heavy side, 
to 31s on the light side of 28s, with 
an average yarn count of 27.64. 
Computing the maximum varia- 
tion range (using 6 x CV), we ob- 
tain 26.65% maximum variation in 
the yarn size. 
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Full-Lap-By-Full-Lap Variation. 
Phase 2. Test A. Phase 2 shows the 
improvement effected. To find 
how closely the lap tolerance was 
kept, the laboratory technician re- 
checked approximately 175 to 180 
full laps from different shifts and 
at different intervals, at random. 
Actual lap weights ranged from 
48 lb to 49 lb, or 45 to 46 lb not 
counting lap pin weight. 

Of this total no laps exceeded 
the tolerance of 0.5 lb (plus or 
minus). Although the total laps 
are within the tolerance, manage- 
ment is not yet satisfied. Only 26 
laps of the total, or 14.44%, were 
of the exact standard weight of 
48.5 lb. 

If we compute the maximum 
range variation (6 x CV) of all 
laps, we obtain 3.19% maximum 
variation in full lap by full lap. 
This shows some improvement 
over Phase 1, Test A. 

The question is asked, “What 
did you do to get this improve- 
ment?” A major improvement was 
effected after line supervision 
adopted a more positive policy to 
keep all laps within the estab- 
lished tolerances. 

This policy is strictly adhered to. 
That is, the person weighing picker 
laps must read the scales accurate- 
ly and reject laps out of tolerance. 
Overall lap weights are now 
checked three times (including 
spot checks); formerly the initial 
weighing was relied on. 


Yard-By-Yard Variation. Phase 
2, Test B. The standard lap to be 
made weighs 14.00 ounces per 
yard. Three yard-by-yard lap tests 
were made from each picker. The 
test results are shown compared to 
Phase 1. 

An improvement is evident in 
the overall variation. Phase 2 
shows a maximum variation of 
11.44% compared to 17.34% maxi- 
mum variation in Phase 1. How- 
ever, Picker No. 1 is running 
lighter: an average of 13.71 ounces 
per yard compared to Picker No. 
2, which shows an average of 
14.05 ounces per yard. 

This shift in base weight has a 
big effect on the overall yard-by- 
yard variation. The computed 
maximum variation in this test is 
11.44%, as compared to 17.34% in 
Phase 1, Test B. 
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VARIATION 


INCH TO INCH 
28.00 % 


TOTAL PICKER 


*CARD TO CARD 
VARIATION 3.3% 
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TEST D. The above structures are built on the premise that the 
cumulative effects of variation can be portrayed graphically through 
the use of the Pythagorean Principle. Thus a convenient unit of 
length is adopted to represent the yard-to-yard lap variation (17.34) 
and a square is formed of the chosen length. This length also forms 
one side of a right triangle. The same unit of length is used with the 
lap-to-lap variation (6.59) to form the second side of the right tri- 
angle. The sum of the squares on these two sides is equal to the sum 
of the square upon the hypotenuse. The hypotenuse forms the side 
of a square which reflects the cumulative variations of squares A 
and B. The structure to the left shows the cumulative effects before 
correction; right, after corrective action. 


CARD SLIVER YARD TO YARD 
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TEST E. Card sliver variation before and after lap weight correction 


Since no changes were made on 
the pickers, the better control of 
the full-lap-by-full-lap weight is 
responsible for this decrease in 
size variation. 


Inch-By-Inch Variation. Phase 
2, Test C. Six laps were tested on 
the Uster Lap Varimeter and 


showed the following results (inch- 
by-inch): 


Lap Variation Lap Variation 
No. (%) No. (%) 
1 18 4 19 
2 20 5 25 
3 18 6 20 
Average: 20 


The only explanation for 
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TESTS F AND G. Correcting the lap weights brought maximum yarn 


variation (eft) from 26.65% to 19.23%. 


The further reduction in 


maximum variation to 12.89% in the chart at right was gained by 
using a second process of finisher drawing. 


decrease or improvement is the 
better picker lap, since no changes 
were made at the pickers. 


Phase 2, Test D. This illustra- 
tion is comparable to Phase l, 
Test D, and shows how the picker 
lap variation builds up to the card 
sliver variation. The percentage of 
variation is shown in square area. 
The square area is less than the 


square area in Phase 1, showing 
the improvements effected. The 
card sliver variation in Phase 2 is 
24.66% maximum variation range 
as compared to 32.84% maximum 
variation in Phase 1. 


Variation Between Cards. Phase 
2, Test E, represents the same type 
frequency distribution as in Phase 
1. 800 one-yard lengths of card 


sliver were used from Phase 2 pro- 
duction to confirm the card sliver 
variation shown in the sketch of 
square area. This variation com- 
puted (on basis of 6 x CV) is 
24.67%, as compared to 24.66% in 
the sketch. 


Size Variation in Yarn. Phase 2, 
Test F, illustrates the size varia- 
tion in yarn. The yarn count to be 
made was 28s CP knitting yarn 
which was spun from the produc- 
tion containing the size variation 
covered in Phase 2 (after some im- 
provements were made). We have 
a size variation range now from 
25.5s count on the plus side, to 30s 
count on the minus side of the 
standard count of 28s, the average 
count being 27.6s. If we compute 
the maximum variation range 
(using 6 x CV) of all sizes, we ob- 
tain 19.23% maximum variation 
in this yarn size as compared to 
26.65% maximum variation of 
Phase 1 tests. This shows con- 
siderable improvement. Adding a 
second process finisher drawing 
reduced overall size variation in 
yarn to 12.89%. 


Low-Temperature Application of Silicones to Wool 


BY F. L. DENNETT 
Dow Corning Corp. 


AssTRACT* 


WOOLENS and worsteds have 

long been regarded as perfect 
fabrics needing no chemical fin- 
ishes to enhance their utility and 
esthetic value. 

With the development of lower 
curing silicone emulsions we find 
considerable interest in this field. 
The natural repellency of the wool 
fibers is enhanced, the hand is 
softer and fuller, wear resistance 
improved, and resistance to water- 
borne spots is increased. 

Until recently, to obtain these 
properties, wool was padded with 
a silicone emulsion and the fabric 
was then dried and cured at 220- 
250 F for 8-12 minutes. Even at 
these temperatures it was difficult 


*From a paper presented at the Fifth 
Canadian Textile Seminar. Kingston, Ontario. 
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to realize the maximum values of 
silicones, and the curing time was 
too long, especially on heavy 
weight fabrics, to be economical. 
We have recently introduced a 
silicone emulsion designed to be 
applied to woolens and worsteds by 
the exhausting method. Water re- 
pellency, spot resistance, and a de- 
sirable hand can now be obtained 


—_—__> 


DRYING TIMES at different tem- 
peratures required to produce a 
spray rating of 100 on a typical 
14-ounce flannel. 
with this new emulsion system, 
without the necessity of a special 
high temperature curing operation. 
It is also applicable in mills where 
no padding equipment is available. 
This silicone product is a two- 
package, water dilutable emulsion, 
designed to exhaust onto woolens 
and worsteds having less than 15 


Drying Time (min.) 


250 
Drying Temp. (°F) 


per cent man-made or other fiber. 
It performs equally well on new or 
reprocessed wool. This emulsion is 
low in viscosity and is easily di- 
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luted with cold water. 

For optimum results the fabric 
to be treated should have a pH of 
5-7 and be free of wetting agents, 
softeners, soaps, and detergents. 
The fluids may be applied to wet 
fabric in a conventional dye beck 
or dolly washer. Good levelness of 
application is assured if the equip- 
ment is operated at maximum 
speeds. 

The bath is prepared by first 
adding sufficient water at 60 F to 
90 F to the beck or dolly washer to 
make a 30-1 ratio by weight of 
water to fabric. The catalyst is 
then mixed with sufficient emul- 
sion to deposit 1 per cent solids 
based on dry fabric weight, in a 
ratio of 1 part catalyst to 10 parts 
of emulsion. This mixture is then 
added directly to the washer with 
the fabric in motion. No additional 
heat is necessary. At the end of a 


30-minute operating period a 
liquor sample should be at least 90 
per cent clear. 

Although the bath may indicate 
exhaustion after the first ten min- 
utes of agitation, the operation 
should be continued for an addi- 
tional twenty minutes to insure 
optimum levelness. 

At the end of the 30-minute 
operating period, the bath is 
dropped. Without rinsing, the fab- 
ric is then given normal drying and 
finishing operations. 

It is only necessary to dry the 
treated fabric to develop maximum 
properties of water repellency. 
High temperature curing is not 
necessary. 

The accompanying illustration 
shows the drying times at different 
temperatures required to produce a 
spray rating of 100 on a typical 
14-ounce wool flannel. 


The advantages of an exhausting 
system for applying a durable sili- 
cone emulsion to wool are many. A 
few are listed below: 

(1) Fabric may be treated wet in 
the same equipment used for dye- 
ing. 

(2) Accurate control of percent- 
age add-on is possible, 

(3) Drying step between dyeing 
and treating operation is elimi- 
nated. 

(4) No high curing temperature 
is required to develop maximum 
properties of the silicone. 

Additional work is being carried 
on to determine the feasibility of 
applying mothproofing along with 
the silicone to provide double pro- 
tection for the fabric—protection 
against moth damage, with lasting 
protection against damage from 
water-borne soils and stains. 


How to Make a Hit at Home and.... 


Do Your Part to Increase Textile Consumption 


ATTRACTIVE hats like the one 

pictured here can be fashioned 
by the ladies out of scrap fabrics 
and trimmings shaped over ordi- 
nary household equipment and 
stiffened with Sta-Fio liquid 
starch, a product of A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co. 

Cotton eyelet was used to make 
this summer bonnet. Shaping was 
done with a salad bow] and skillet 
as shown in the series of photos be- 
low. A black velvet ribbon was 


HOW IT’S DONE. A hat with a turned down brim is made 
with a salad bowl set slightly off center on an inverted 
skillet (eft photo). Pipe cleaners soaked in liquid starch 
placed over the salad bowl and pressed onto the fabric 
help hold the shape. An 18” circle of burlap is used for 


tacked on for trim, the only sewing 
necessary. 


According to the announcement, 
a “Sta-Chapeau” is so inexpensive 
that the little woman can have one 
to go with every costume and a 
new one for every special occasion. 

Study the photos below for 
step-by-step procedure for making 
these hats. Then show the lady of 
the house how it is done. 


You'll be “King for a Day.” 


this hat, soaked in liquid starch. Center: After fabric is 
shaped, lift off the form to dry. The band around the hat 
helps hold the shape as well as trimming it. Right: Addi- 
tional shaping is done on the head and more starch ap- 
plied with a brush. Silver foil protects the hair. 





"How We Dye Stretch Yarn Fabrics" 


EXCLUSIVE 


“HELANCA” stretchable nylon 

yarn has become very pop- 
ular over the past few years, not 
only in the stretch sock field but in 
undergarments as well. In the 
principal undergarment use, 
stretch panties, one advantage lies 
in the convenience of knitting 
several sizes in one, such as teen- 
age and regular. These garments 
are generally dyed in the panty 
form to current needs in various 
colors. 

“Helanca” is a registered trade- 
mark used to designate yarn man- 
ufactured under a licensing agree- 
ment with the Heberlein Patent 
Corporation and the yarn is pro- 
duced according to their specifica- 
tions. The method for production of 
the yarn in 70 denier is described 
as follows: “The filament yarn is 
given 75 turns per inch and heat 
set. It is then untwisted to zero or 
a very low twist and plied with an 
end which is also high twisted and 
untwisted but in the opposite 
direction. The plied yarn is given a 


slight twist to hold the ends to- 
gether.” 


Fabric Manufacture and Prep- 
aration. A considerable amount of 
development went into today’s 
stretch panty garment to achieve a 
nonwrinkled appearance, proper 
fit, and maximum elasticity.* 

In knitting, appearance and fit 
factors are controlled through use 
of high, constant tension. The 
knitted loop should be about dou- 
ble the size of that adjustment in 
conventional knitting. The size of 
the loop controls the firmness of 
the fabric: Small loops yield a firm 
fabric with little stretch; large 
loops, a soft fabric with more 
stretch. 

Following knitting, relaxing the 
fabric is desirable and necessary if 
it is to be preboarded. This allows 
the garment to fit the special cut 
forms used in preboarding and 
contributes to proper shrinkage in 
” *For a complete discussion of the processes 


which precede dyeing, see TExTILE INDUS 
rrkies for October, 1954, pp. 134-137 


BY JOSEPH L. WAUTERS 
Superintendent of Dyeing 
Garnet Hosiery Finishing Co., Inc. 


that operation to arrive at a full, 
smooth fabric with good stretch. 

The dyer must consider the con- 
trols exercised in these operations 
performed before he _ receives 
goods, since improperly handled 
stretch panties, at knitting and pre- 
boarding, will cause certain types 
of dyeing defects. 


Scouring. In processing stretch 
panties, the most important factor 
is the ability to emulsify and keep 
dirt, lubricants, crayon markings, 
and foreign matter in suspension. 
Preboarding will tend to imbed ex- 
traneous matter into the yarn and 
render it difficult to remove. 

When rubber webbing is present 
in the stretch panties, however, a 
limitation is placed on the scouring 
method used because rubber is 
sensitive to upper limits of alka- 
linity. Thus pH can play an im- 
portant part in selection of the 
scouring operation. 

For proper scouring, numerous 
products can be suggested. Gen- 
erally a highly concentrated, syn- 


PREBOARDING, prior to dyeing, requires fitting relaxed stretch panties to special forms. Tensions (high) and 
loop size (arge) in knitting, and shrinkage in preboarding are key controls required to do a good job in dyeing. 
Photo at left shows forms being fitted to preboarding machine; at right, loading forms. 
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thetic, nonionic surfactant sucn as 
an iso-octyl phenyl ether of poly- 
ethylene glycol is preferred. If de- 
sired, surfactants may be buffered 
with alkaline builders such as soda 
ash, trisodium phosphate, sodium 
hydroxide, etc. The nonionic de- 
tergent not only removes solid and 
oily soil from the grey garments 
but also keeps soils in suspension 
so that they do not redeposit on the 
garment during scouring. The ob- 
ject of scouring is to produce a 
thoroughly clean garment with the 
uniform cleanliness required in 
subsequent dyeing operations. In 
terms of the scouring agent, de- 
sirable properties include wetta- 
bility, dispersibility, rinsability, 
and detergency. Triton X-100 or 
similar materials have proven ef- 
fective to this end. 

From the standpoint of concen- 
tration required vs. cost per 
pound also, the detergent type 
noted is economical and is efficient 
for all pastel and medium depth 
shades such as pinks, orchids, baby 
blues, limes, yellows, etc. 


Scouring Procedure. Since con- 
ditions vary from mill to mi!l, no 
single over-all formula can be 
recommended. The best formula 
should be determined by trial. 
Time and temperature variables 
are best controlled as follows: 

1. Start scour in a neutral or 

slightly buffered bath at 90 F. 

2. Raise temperature to 180 F and 

run 30 minutes. 

3. Give hot rinse and prepare dye- 

bath. 


Dyeing. Fabrics of ‘“Helanca” 
stretch yarns can be dyed with all 
classes of dyes. For all practical 
purposes, however, colors are best 
selected from disperse and acid 
dye classes. 

Disperse dyes are especially 
suited to the dyeing of pastel 
shades on stretch panties, and they 
are applied by the same method 
used in the dyeing of nylon 
hosiery. They produce level, well 
penetrated dyeings which give fair 
fastness to light and washing. The 
disperse dyes level and migrate 
very well on nylon and cut down 
the occurrence of streaks due to 
variation of yarn thickness or dif- 
ferent merge. They exhaust slow- 
ly when applied at temperatures 
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below 120-140 F, and 
near temperatures of 
180-190 F maximum 
exhaustion and mi- 
gration take place. 

Acid dyes have 
good fastness to wet 
processing and are 
superior to the dis- 
perse dyes in this re- 
spect. They do, how- 
ever, have a tendency 
to show up imperfec- 
tions due to mixed 
yarn merges, knit- 
ting, variable yarn 
size, and tensions in 
the garment. By care- 
ful selection of acid 
dyes, with proper 
preboarding, and 
with high tempera- 
ture dyeing, it is pos- 
sible to minimize the 
effect of these yarn 
irregularities. This 
class of dyes requires 
acid for exhaustion. 
The dyeing rate is 
controlled by gradually raising the 
temperature of the dyebath and 
by controlling pH. 

All fibers have a maximum 
color absorption and fixation at 
some definite pH. Furthermore, 
correct temperature in dyeing is 
important for successful work. 
Needless to say, it is important to 
train dye machine operators to 
carry out the temperature and time 
controls which they govern. Over- 
loading of machines is asking for 
trouble. Underloading is some- 
times unavoidable in plants which 
do commercial commission dyeing. 


Dyeing Procedure — Pastel 
Shades. The well dispersed dye- 
stuff is added to the previously 
scoured panties in a fresh dye-bath 
at 90 F. The bath is raised slowly 
to 180-190 F, run for 30 minutes, 
and then sampled. If the shade is 
OK, the lot is rinsed and finished. 


Dyeing Procedure—Deep Shades. 


Dyeing deep shades must take 
place in a bath which changes 
slowly, under heat, from slightly 
alkaline to slightly acid. The im- 
portance of the slightly acid dye- 
bath towards the end of the dyeing 
is considerable. 

Addition of acid at certain tem- 


SCOURING, DYEING, rinsing and finishing are 
component, intermittent operations performed on 
these rotary machines. Scouring is a critical step; 
acid and disperse dyes are used in coloring the 
panties. Form drying follows finishing. 


peratures is liable to cause the 
dyestuff to rush on the fabric. It is 
far better to add ammonium salts 
at the start-up. The ammonium salt 
splits up in the dye bath to some 
extent, with the ammonia passing 
off gradually with the accom- 
panying production of acetic acid. 
As the ammonia is released the 
acetic acid allows the color to ex- 
haust on the nylon, resulting in a 
clean, well dyed shade. 

The dyebath is prepared at 100 
F with addition of 1 to 5 per cent 
of ammonium salt, 12 per cent of a 
nonionic detergent, and _ well 
boiled-up dyestuff. The tempera- 
ture is raised to 200-212 F over a 
period of 30 minutes, run an addi- 
tional 45 minutes, and _ then 
sampled. If additions of acid are 
called for, dilute well and add 
over several portions, 20 minutes 
after coming up to temperature. If 
sampled shade is correct, rinse 
clear, soap off, rinse, and apply 
finish in a fresh bath. 


Bleaching. Nylon is quite white 
as manufactured, and usually a 
good scour with soap and a phos- 
phate is sufficient. Sodium chlorite 
is not recommended where elastic 
webbing is employed, Additional 
whitening can be obtained by tint- 
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ing with a small amount of one of 
the various fluorescent whitening 
agents on the marFet. 


Softening. Dyed or bleached 
stretch panties frequently require 
softening to improve their handle 
and thus aid in merchandising. 
The cation-active softening agents 
will, in most cases, produce an ef- 
fect superior to that afforded by 
“older” types of softeners. The 
cation-active type of softener must 
be resistant to oxidation, dis- 
coloration, and odor development 
on exposure to light, air, and heat 
under normal processing. The hand 
it should produce is one of silki- 
ness with a pleasant velvet surface 
touch. Catien-active softeners are 
very soluble and stable under 
neutral, mildly alkaline, or acid 
conditions. Concentration required 
is 0.5 per cent to 2.0 per cent on 
the weight of the goods. 


FINISHED ARTICLE is shown, 
along with a type of packaging in 
this merchandising display. 


New Equations for Predicting 
Cotton Performance 


RECENT efforts of Robert W. 

Webb, USDA cotton tech- 
nologist, have resulted in several 
new equations for predicting 
strength and appearance of carded 
yarns, nep count per 100 sq in of 
web, and total picker and card 
waste. These equations are adapted 
to the general run of American up- 
land cottons in current commercial 
production. 

Data for the study* included a 
total of 328 commercial cottons, 
grown in 111 selected improvement 
areas across the U.S. Cotton Belt 
from the crop year of 1954. A total 
of 678 lots of singles yarns ranging 
from 8s to 50s was used in the 
analyses. All yarns tested were of 
warp type and contained semi-hard 
twist. 

The principal varieties of cotton 
grown in current commercial pro- 
duction were included in the study. 
All cottons were grown, harvested, 
r= *Full report in USDA Agricultural Mar- 


keting Service Market Research Report No. 
114. 
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and ginned under commercial 
standards identified with their re- 
spective growth areas. Except in a 
few instances, three lots of cotton 
representing early, midseason, and 
late season were obtained from 
each growth locality. 

The three principal fiber proper- 
ties contributing to yarn strength, 
listed in descending order of im- 
portance, are fiber strength at %” 
gauge or upper half mean length, 
and fiber fineness (wt/in.). 

The two most important factors 
influencing yarn appearance are 
yarn size and fiber fineness. Grade 
index is by far the most important 
factor affecting percentage of pick- 
er and card waste. Causticaire fi- 
ber maturity ranks first in im- 
portance to nep count of card web. 


Yarn Strength Equation. In all, 
six equations for predicting yarn 
strength were developed. A sample 
equation reads (constants in the 
equation were derived statistically 
and are taken from tables in the 


report): 


S=10.28 —19.48A + 18.25B +- 1392.25C — 80.56D 
S=Predicted yarn strength, in cps units 
= =Yarn count 
Fiber strength Crestor), 1/8” gauge 
é— =Upper half mean length, inches 
D=Fiber weight per inch (htlevenatve), micro- 
grams. 


Substitutions are made in the 
equation for the cotton in question, 
as follows (data from table in the 
report): 


22s and 50s 
ry 


A 
B 
c 
D- 


Factors in equation Strength Calculations 
22s 50s 


Constant + 10.28 + 10.28 
— 19.48 X 22 — 428.56 —- 
— 19.48 X 50 — 974.00 
+ 18.25 « 108 +-1971.00 -+1971.00 

+1559.32 -+-1559.32 
— 370.58 


— 370.58 
2741.46 2196.02 


+ 1392.25 & 1.12 
— 80.56 xX 46 


Total 
2741.46 
22 
2196.02 


50 


Actual yarn strength in Ib 
Difference (in pounds) 
Difference (in per cent) 


= 124.61 


43.92 


46.00 
— 2.08 
— 4.52 


Some Details Not Important. 
Some of the factors of raw cotton 
quality included in the equations 
influenced count-strength product 
to a relatively small amount. Omis- 
sion of all unimportant factors or 
fiber measures from the equations 
obviously reduces the number of 
fiber tests involved and the amount 
of both technical and clerical work 
required. 

Use of equations representing 
such eliminations permits a saving 
in terms of fiber-laboratory man- 
power and clerical personnel. In 
the light of the above, three equa- 
tions for predicting yarn strength 
are recommended. 

Ten equations were developed 
for predicting directly the appear- 
ance of any size of carded yarn 
(warp), from 8s to 60s, on the 
basis of varying numbers and com- 
binations of factors in raw-cotton 
quality. 

Among those qualities are the al- 
ternative Causticaire and Micron- 
aire measures of fiber fineness. 
Three of those equations are 
recommended. 

Six equations for predicting the 
number of neps per 100 sq in. of 
card web were developed. Of those, 
three are recommended. 

Five equations were developed 
for predicting the amount of waste 
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in picking and carding. Three of 
those are recommended. 


Personal Equation is Variable. 
Evaluation of yarn appearance is 
not as precise, significant, and 
representative as is determination 
of yarn strength. The best yarn ap- 
pearance evaluations now possible 
still.are influenced more by the 
personal equation than are the 
standardized tests for strength. 

One of the weakest, if not the 


A FEW WEEKS ago the 1956 Farm 

Bill became law. An earlier 
version had been vetoed by the 
President, and the one which was 
approved seemed to be what all 
hands thought was about the best 
they could do. Perhaps the most 
interesting thing about this is the 
fact that everybody seemed agreed 
that there had to be an annual 
handout to the farmers in some 
form or other. The farmer now 
seems to be installed firmly as a 
ward of the Government, and the 
only question at issue from year to 
year is how big a handout the 
farmers get, and what form it will 
take. 

The same Government which 
seems agreed upon the necessity 
for subsidizing the farmer seems 
to be agreed that the textile indus- 
try not only needs no help, but 
that its position can be improved 
by a good swift kick administered 
in the form of lower tariff rates. 

The same Government which 
looks with concern upon the farm- 
er’s problem, which is the increas- 
ing cost of everything he must buy 
coupled with an inability to jack 
up the price of what he sells, will 
woo the labor vote by helping it to 
make the farmer’s problem worse. 
The farm problem is then allevi- 
ated by taxing the laboring people 
to give back to the farmer some of 
what they took away from him. 

The farmer and the textile in- 
dustry are, in a certain sense, in 
the same boat, in that they deal 
with commodities the prices of 
which are fairly well regulated by 
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weakest, link in the studies con- 
ducted on the nep problem is the 
fact that the evaluation of neps per 
unit of area, volume, or weight in 
card web or raw cotton is so vari- 
able. 

Even by use of the most stand- 
ardized procedures that have been 
developed to date, different tech- 
nicians in the same laboratory or 
mill frequently obtain variable 
nep counts for a given sample, and 
sometimes the same technician ob- 


In Topsy-Turvy Land 


BY RINGGOLD ARDEN 


EXCLUSIVE 


international forces. The United 
States Government seems to have 
pretty well agreed that it can not 
do anything about the inflation 
that it continues to encourage, ex- 
cept to subsidize little segments of 
the economy which are seriously 
injured by this inflation. 

If it is logical to subsidize farm- 
ers because our national govern- 
ment has willfully and deliberately 
tampered with the laws of supply 
and demand which normally regu- 
late prices, then this same govern- 
ment is going to be forced in- 
exorably into subsidizing the tex- 
tile industry or seeing it ruined. A 
recent government report stated 
that after careful study the con- 
clusion had been reached that the 
recent lowering of tariff rates was 
not hurting the textile industry. 
Perhaps shutting down mills or 
curtailing their operations does 
not hurt an industry from a poli- 
tician’s standpoint, but it would be 
difficult to convince the people who 
own the mills and those who work 
in them that increased competition 
which can not possibly be met is 
not harmful. 

As this is being written*, the 
Congress is still wrangling over the 
Foreign Aid Bill. This foreign aid 
proposition is coming to be recog- 
nized as a perpetual responsibility 
of the United States, just as subsi- 
dizing the farmer seems to be a 
perpetual responsibility of the non- 


*June 22, 1956. 


tains diverse nep counts at dif- 
ferent times for the same sample. 

There are many borderline cases 
in making nep counts; that is, what 
is and is not a nep, or what should 
or should not be counted as a nep 
All of these affect appreciably the 
final evaluation of nep content. 
In addition, the sampling problem 
is complex and difficult, as the nep 
count varies so much throughout 
a sizable sample of raw cotton and 
card web. 


farming segment of the population. 
There seems to be no argument 
about whether we are going to 
have a Foreign Aid Bill to hand 
out numerous billions of dollars; 
the only argument is about how 
much we will give away and to 
whom we will give it. 

The same Government which in- 
sists that we must help various 
foreign countries as a necessary 
part of our national defense insists 
that we must help them on a give- 
away basis. It is unthinkable that 
we should try to increase our 
trade with those countries on a 
normal give-and-take basis. The 
way we have been trading with 
countries receiving these beneficial 
grants is on the lunatic basis of 
give all and get nothing. Normal 
reciprocal trade becomes increas- 
ingly more difficult every year, as 
the same Government which recog- 
nizes the need for such trade con- 
tinues to foster the built-in do- 
mestic inflation which makes such 
trade impossible. 

There is just now going on in 
Washington a violent argument 
over appropriations of money for 
national defense. The same Con- 
gress that has to appropriate the 
money seems to lose all interest in 
what we get for it after the money 
has been wrung out of the tax- 
payer. The Air Force is clamoring 
for more planes, and the same 
Congress which appropriates the 
money for the planes is not willing 
to appropriate money for people to 
service and fly them. A recent 
article in a nationally circulated 
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Magazine claimed that Air Force 
statistics showed that about one- 
third of our planes in practically 
all categories were generally in- 
operative because of lack of 
trained personnel. 

The same Congress that will ap- 
propriate a tremendous sum of 
money for training technical per- 
sonnel is unwilling to appropriate 
money to keep the personnel. 

The same Congress which appro- 
priates billions for the Atomic 
Energy Program approves a pay 
scale for scientists to operate that 
program which is about in keeping 
with what a common laborer can 
make under the protection of 
powerful labor rackets enjoying 
the favor of this same Congress. A 
recent newspaper article dealt 
with the great difficulty of keeping 
competent scientists and _ tech- 
nicians in the government employ 
when private employers, working 
on government contracts involving 
money otherwise appropriated by 
Congress, can pay from two or 
three, up to ten times what this 
same Congress allows the Atomic 
Energy Commission to pay. 

The same Government that is- 
sues bonds and urges people to buy 
them as a high-grade security and 
an excellent means of providing 


Here's What the 


WHAT the proper angle of wind 

does for a cone of yarn is 
clearly shown in the accompanying 
series of photographs which ap- 
peared recently in Foster Machine 


for one’s old age, will then pass 
laws resulting in reducing the 
value of the bonds to such an ex- 
tent that when old age is reached 
the thrifty saver wishes he had 
spent his money instead of saving 
it. The people who trustingly 
bought government bonds during 
the war are now finding when 
they cash their bonds that their 
money is worth about half as much 
as it was when they saved it. 

Of all the hundreds of businesses 
that the United States Govern- 
ment has established, only one 
rests on solid Constitutional 
grounds—the Post Office. Probably 
no business on earth has rested on 
as solid and unshakable a deficit as 
the Post Office. The postal deficit 
is now a vested interest of many 
American businesses, and _ the 
same Congress which will so glibly 
pass a minimum wage law to make 
other employers raise their wages 
and thereby increase the tax take 
of the Federal Government, acts 
with ponderous deliberation and 
great niggardliness in taking care 
of the Post Office workers, and ap- 
parently intends to take no action 
whatever to eliminate the postal 
deficit. 

These are but a few samples of 
the contradictions which can con- 


stantly be observed in the conduct 
of our government. The whole 
thing often seems to be a slap- 
happy land of topsy turvy. Much 
of this chaotic state of affairs is 
accounted for by the good old 
Vested Interest. The Vested In- 
terest always on the front 
stoop of Government, and the 
deeper Government gets into those 
things with which governments 
should not meddle, the more potent 
the Vested Interest becomes. 

It is almost axiomatic that gov- 
ernment should keep out of busi- 
ness because a business is an enter- 
prise in which the ruling consider- 
ation is the production of profit, 
and that can never be the ruling 
consideration in anything done by 
a government. Any government 
agency which produces a profit is 
immediately subject to suspicion. 
Our government however, 
recklessly plunged into an infinite 
number of business enterprises. 
Perhaps it had to get into some of 
these under the pressure of war- 
time necessity, but there 
great many that it did not have to 
get into, but entered as a part of 
the New Deal program for help- 
ing the people by expanding their 
government. Wherever a govern- 
ment gets into business, or at- 


sits 


has, 


are a 


Correct Angle of Wind Does for a Cone 


Company’s publication, “Foster 
Facts.” 

Wound on a Foster Model 102 
machine, the cone of yarn is pulled 


out of shape by hand in the left 


photo and then pressed back into 
shape in the center photo. Note in 
the right photo that the cone is re- 
stored to its original shape. It 
would not be possible to do this to 
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tempts to help businesses or any 
segment of the population by 
artificial expedients, there you will 
find the vested interests, greedy 
and insatiable. 

The farmer is a vested interest. 
Whereas he used to dominate the 
American economy, he is now 
relegated to the position of a poor 
relation, dependent on the bounty 
of industrial America. Since the 
same Government which deplores 
his plight is the one that got him 
into it by encouraging inflation, 
this government must seek means 
of ameliorating the plight of the 
farmer by some means which will 
conceal from the persons who are 
being rooked to help him, the fact 
that they are being rooked. 

The Foreign Aid Plan was a 
magnificent conception for doing 
this very thing. The idea of foreign 
aid was sold to the American peo- 
ple as a part of our defense pro- 
gram, and not as a scheme for 
getting rid of troublesome farm 
surpluses or handing out plums to 
favored American manufacturing 
interests. 

The labor rackets are probably 
the biggest vested interest of all. 
Nothing so bedazzles the eye of the 
normal politician as a bloc of what 
he believes to be deliverable 


of Yarn 


an improperly wound cone, ac- 
cording to the winding machinery 
manufacturer. 


Which Angle for Which Yarn? 
Nine different angles of wind, 
from 9° to 18°, are sufficient to 
cover the entire range of require- 
ments encountered in the textile 
industry, Foster experience indi- 
cates. But don’t get the idea that 
the selection of the correct angle 
of wind always involves a lot of 
experimentation or that the angle 
of wind has to be changed every 
time the count of the yarn to be 
wound is changed. 

For the most commonly used 
counts, the company said, a 1314° 
angle of wind is satisfactory, and 
three other angles will usually 
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votes. Of course, the labor rack- 
eteer more often than not probably 
can’t deliver the bloc of votes 
exactly as promised, but he can 
nearly always stir up enough ani- 
mosity among his vassals to defeat 
an objectionable person in an elec- 
tion. Therefore, while he may 
have little power to elect a favored 
politician, he has enormous power 
to punish an unfavored one, and 
can often have powerful members 
of the government literally eating 
out of his hand. 

The Federal Government now 
being the prime dispenser of 
money, every community becomes 
a vested interest. Military installa- 
tions are established, not because 
they are any good, but because 
some community needs its hand- 
out. V. A. hospitals of lavish di- 
mensions are built with appropria- 
tions made by the same Congress 
that will not put up enough 
money to hire a suitable staff for 
the hospital. Such a hospital once 
in operation becomes an impreg- 
nable vested interest upon which 
some community depends largely 
for its income. 

Probably the cornerstone of 
New Deal economic thinking was 
the thesis that a strong central 
government should be responsible 


for the maintenance of national 
prosperity, and that controlled in- 
flation, together with enormous 
government spending, was the tool 
to carry out this program. The dif- 
ficulty that the New Dealers en- 
countered was that under the Con- 
stitution the government did not 
have enough things to spend 
money upon to create the inflation 
which they envisioned. The war 
changed all of that and gave the 
government literally unlimited ex- 
cuse for spending. 

What the New Dealers did not 
know, and what we have not yet 
found out, is how long an economy 
which rests on taxing and squan- 
dering, and then borrowing and 
squandering, can be kept from col- 
lapse. Since government spending 
is the biggest single economic fac- 
tor in our lives today, nobody 
knows what will happen if govern- 
ment spending should be drasti- 
cally reduced. We therefore keep 
on spending, not because what we 
spend always gets us something 
we want, but because some vested 
interest can kick out of office a 
legislator who had the courage to 
say that the vested interest was 
spending too much money, or per- 
haps was not entitled to any 
money at all. 


HOW IMPORTANT IS ANGLE OF WIND? If your open wind cone 
looks like the one at the left and you don’t care, then the angle of 
wind isn’t important. On the other hand, if you want your open wind 
cones to look like the one at the right, if you want them to hold 


their shape in _ transit, 


and 


if you want them to deliver 


freely without nips at the knitting machine or in some other subse- 
quent process, then the angle of wind you use on your winding ma- 


chine is highly important. 


cover most requirements. When 
winding fine counts, such as 60s/1, 
then the angle of wind should be 
much smaller—probably 1114°. On 


the other hand, when winding 
coarser yarns, such as 8s/1, then a 
wider angle should be utilized— 
probably 15°. 





How a Woolen Yarn Mill Meets Customer Specifications 


STAFF PREPARED 


EXCLUSIVE 


THE MILL which operates as a 

specialist in spinning woolen 
yarns, as is the case with any sales 
yarn spinner, is judged by the ap- 
pearance and performance of an 
intermediate product — yarn — 
rather than by the finished fabric. 
As such it must generally be more 
careful about making the product 
than is the average integrated 
spinning department. 

The approach adopted by a 
newly organized spinning mill, 
General Spinning Corp., Lowell, 
Mass., is geared to this require- 
ment. Specifically, it recognizes 
certain controls necessary to pro- 
duce a woolen yarn which can 
“stand on its own feet” and meet 
the specifications of a customer’s 
order. 

Here’s how they operate. 


Stock 


As always, blending stocks for 
price can be an impediment to 
making a decent yarn as well as to 
rate of production. When a cheap- 
er-than-usual stock is called for at 
General Spinning, enough good 
stock must be present in the blend 
to “carry” it. In general, the mill 
considers that blends need at least 
25 to 30 per cent of good length 
stock of a grade that will spin to 
the required yarn size; the balance 
must also be of a grade that would 
spin at least to the required size. 
For example, in making a 3-run 
yarn, the mill will not use a grade 
lower than 56’s, and will not use 
carpet stocks. 

In order to prove out a blend as 
regards stock, a 100-pound sample 
lot is usually run through before 
production is started. 


Picking 
Condition of Stock. To satisfy 
requirements for yarn uniformity, 
two precautions are taken in pick- 
ing: most blends are picked three 
times; blends are not over- 
burdened with moisture. The latter 
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step is considered particularly im- 
portant because of the inability of 
a scale pan on a card feeder to dif- 
ferentiate between fiber and mois- 
ture. 

Uneven yarn usually results if 
an overly moist lot is fed to the 
card; if no baling system is avail- 
able, the stock loses moisture on 
standing, and material fed at the 
start of such a lot through the 
card set will contain more mois- 
ture and less fiber than will ma- 
terial fed to the set at the end of 
the same lot. 


Applying Emulsion. Blends are 
laid up at General Spinning -in 
sandwich style, oiling between 
each successive layer if the blend 
is all wool, and omitting oiling of 
layers composed of materials 
other than wool, such as cotton, 
Dacron, Orlon, and nylon. 

Spinning oils are selected to suit 
the conditions under which the 
stock is to be processed. For ex- 
ample, if atmospheric conditions in 
the plant are generally dry, an oil 
with good water absorbing proper- 
ties is used. 


Carding 


Maintaining Uniform Roping. A 
mechanical expedient has been 
adopted by the mill to minimize 
fluctuations in roping size. Recog- 
nizing that maintaining a constant 
level of stock in the feeder hopper 
will contribute to roping uni- 
formity, feeders were extended to 
cut down the probability of feed- 
ing fluctuations due to the human 
element. 

Another contribution to main- 
tenance of uniform roping is the 
avoidance of overfeeding quanti- 
ties of roping waste. This material 
usually contains less moisture than 
freshly oiled stock and will tend 
to throw roping on the heavier side 
if too much is added at any one 
time. Control of this is strictly a 
matter of judgment in feeding the 
card. 


Condition of Wire. The mill re- 


cently proved the influence of 
card wire condition on yarn 
strength by observing that after 
grinding the first breaker cylin- 
der, the test of the yarn spun from 
production of that card increased 
10 pounds. 

Wire condition is considered im- 
portant, particularly first breaker 
wire, and the carding overseer 
checks it often. Cylinder wire used 
by this mill is 32, 34, 35 (breaker, 
intermediate, finisher). 


Setting. While setting tech- 
niques are generally standard and 
directed mainly to production of 
3-run work, workers are set fairly 
close to all three cylinders. 


Tapes. Yarn uniformity and ap- 
pearance specifications are closely 
tied up with the mill approach to 
tape maintenance. Care to prevent 
tight and loose tapes pays off in 
avoiding robbing, especially on 
longer stock blends. Rough tapes 
are avoided to prevent rough look- 
ing yarns. 


Tests. “Preventing” and “guard- 
ing against” are systematized for 
many of the instances cited here- 
in by certain routine tests of rop- 
ing: 

1. Checking for size: A standard 
sizing test is made on roping after 
every card doff. One reeling is 
taken; if results are too high or too 
low, two or three others are taken 
and the results averaged. If size of 
roping does not fall within normal 
limits, the doffing is scrapped and 
reused. 

2. New tapes, replacement of 
one tape, or tension change on 
tapes: after these changes in tape 
or tapes, a roping size test is made. 
A strip of paper is put in each of a 
pair (either top two or bottom two) 
of spools while the card is run- 
ning. Spools are run two or three 
minutes, doffed, ends cut off spools 
using the paper marker as a depth 
guide, and end-to-end and spool-to- 
spool weight comparisons made. It 
has been found that the results of 
these weighings will remain pretty 
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constant if nothing is changed 
mechanically, even if the stock be- 
ing run is changed. 

3. Spool-to-spool uniformity: 
This is checked weekly on each 
card by stopping card, doffing 
spools, taking a reeling from each 
spool, making weighings; an alter- 
nate test calls for inserting a paper 
strip in each spool, running for a 
few minutes, reeling back to the 
paper, and making weighings from 
the reelings at random. 

4. When starting up a card: Card 
is run until roping weight becomes 
constant (about five minutes) be- 
fore “throwing up” (starting up 
usable spools). During this period, 
all roping delivery is directed to 
the bottom spool; checks for con- 


UNIFORM CONDITION of stock, and consequently uniform roving, 
is ntributed to by picking blends at least three times, avoiding ex- 
cessive moisture. 


SCALE PAN will weigh both stock and moisture alike, 
and steps have been taken to make sure that the ratio 
between the two remains constant. 


HUMAN ELEMENT as a contributing factor in pro- 
ducing uneven roping through inattention to card 
feeding has been reduced by extending hoppers 
(arrow). 


WIRE CONDITION is considered to be critical as it 
influences yarn strength. Breaker main cylinder is key; 
yarn strength increased 10 pounds after grinding in one 
instance. 


TAPE TENSIONS and condition are watched closely, 
since they influence evenness and yarn appearance. If 
a change is made of a tape or tapes a weighing is made 
on affected roping. 


ed 





DOUBLE FEED is spun for the short lengths necessary 
to make a twist test. This method, done at random 
frequencies, has proven representative of single twist. 


STRENGTH TESTS are made on 
the same skeins used for sizing 
Tolerances here are five pounds or 
less difference from the strength 
specified by customer 


stant weight are made by taking 


standard 50-yard reelings and 


weighing. 


Contamination. If a color change 
takes place on a card from dark to 
light, a white waste lot is generally 
run through to clear the card. At 
any color change, yarn spun from 
the first part of the lot (usually 
about 5 to 10 pounds) is discarded. 


Spinning. A group of regular and 
spot checks are made on spinning 
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REJECTIONS can happen when 
yarn or roving does not fall 
within size or strength tolerances; 
roving is returned to card hopper, 
yarn is first garnetted. 


frame production for size, strength, 
twist, and appearance: 


Size. At the start-up of a lot, and 
once during each shift thereafter, 
standard 50-yard reelings are made 
by taking 10 yards each from five 
bobbins doffed from the frame. 
Weighing is made on the combined 
skeins. If size falls outside +5 per 
cent of specified size, the yarn is 
scrapped, garnetted, and reused. 
Corrections of draft as required 


SIZING UP test skeins is performed at start of lot and 
once a shift thereafter. Sheets on board are records of 
size and strength of material on each frame by lot. 


INSPECTION of coned yarn is 
made here by General Spinning’s 
President Ellis. Appearance is also 
checked on spinning frame and by 
random seri-plane tests. 


are made from results of this test- 
ing. 


Strength. Whenever a test skein 
is prepared as described for size, a 
strength test (Scott) is made also. 
Each frame has its own record 
sheet for each lot run on it, and 
entries of both specifications are 
made as tested. Strength is usually 
specified by the customer; if a test 
falls short of the specification by 
five pounds or more, the lot is re- 
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jected by the mill. 


Twist. After experimenting with 
twist testing single yarns, General 
Spinning has adopted a method 
whereby two ends are run to- 
gether onto a spinning package 
and the two-ply results are taken 
to be representative of the twist in 
the singles. This testing is done on 
a spot-check basis and good re- 


sults have been found by its use. 
Tolerances for the mill on this 
specification are ' tpi. 


Appearance. Appearance is one 
of those things that is checked at 
the mili almost unconsciously 
every time a supervisor walks past 
a spinning frame. Formal testing 
is also carried out by the seriplane 
method. Comparison samples are 


maintained in a permanent file of 
previous lots. 


Cone Winding. Slub catchers are 
set on cone winders with a small 
mill gauge. For good slubbing, the 
catchers are set so that they won’t 
chafe the yarn, and still will not 
allow a slub to go through. 

Size, strength, appearance, and 
twist are spot checked from the 
cone packages. 


Denim Wear Life Increased With Latex 


THE USE OF Hycar latex as a 

warp size for blue denim fab- 
ric has been reported as giving the 
fabric much greater abrasion re- 
sistance after several launderings 
than does starch size, better color 
retention in laundering, and better 
crockfastness in laundering and 
ironing. In wear tests, Hycar sized 
blue jeans were worn much long- 
er than starch sized jeans before 
a hole was worn in the fabric. 

A number of mill runs have 
been made by Alabama mills and a 
satisfactory method of application 
of Hycar on the slasher has 
been developed [see TEXTILE IN- 
DUSTRIES for December, 1953, pp. 
116-118]. 

The purpose of this project was 
to make a comparison through ac- 
tual field tests of the useful life 
of children’s blue jeans made from 
Hycar sized fabrics with the use- 
ful life of those made from starch 
sized fabrics. 


Test Conditions. The test jeans 
were worn by one hundred chil- 
dren, which was considered to be 
a sufficient number for accurate 
results. These children were se- 
lected from orphanages or chil- 
dren’s homes in Central and South 
Alabama. This placed the test chil- 
dren in groups, so that records 
could be kept more easily and 
would be more accurate than if the 
children lived in private homes. 

The fabric for the jeans was 
~ *Project leader, B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co. project at Auburn Research Foundation 
This report has been condensed from the 
original version. Copies of the complete re 
port may be obtained from B. F. Goodrich 


Chemical Co., 2060 East 9th St., Cleveland 
15, Ohio. 
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made in the Wetumpka plant of 
Alabama Mills. The same set of 
section beams was used for the Hy- 
car and the starch warps. The 
starch warps were sized with the 
regular formula which the mill 
uses on warps for their standard 
blue denim. 

The Hycar warps were 
with the formula which had been 
developed in previous mill runs. 
Selvage identification yarns (Hy- 
car, red and green — starch, yel- 
low) were placed in the selvage 
when the warps were slashed. The 
fabrics were woven at the 
time on looms which are normally 
used for fabrics of this type. 

The fabrics were cut and made 
into jeans by Phillips-Lester Man- 
ufacturing Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Red thread was used for sewing 
pocket tacks and belt loops on the 
Hycar jeans, for identification 


sized 


same 


purposes. The other seams were 
sewed with the regular color 
thread which was used on the 
starch jeans throughout. One pair 
of Hycar jeans and two pairs of 
starch jeans were made for each 
child in the test. 

A pair of jeans was considered 
at the end of its useful life when 
a hole was worn through the fab- 
ric at any place on the jeans. Of 
course, the majority of the holes 
occurred in the knees, which re- 
ceive the greatest amount of a- 
brasion. 


Results of Field Wear Test. A 
comparison of the number of laun- 


TABLE I. Hycar Content of 
Sized Yarn 
Hycar 
on Warp 


Yarn Per Cent 


Original (after slasher) 7.6 
Fabric (after weaving) 6.0 
Fabric (after 200 washes) 4.5 


TABLE II. Comparison of Launderings Before Failure 


Number of Launderings 
Before Failure* 


Hycar 
Group 12 
Group 16 
Group 32 
Group 41 
Group 14 
Group 15 
Group 19 


*To nearest whole number. 


Improvement 

Hycar Over Starch 
Per Cent** 

Starch 

10 20 

11 41 

24 46 

34 48 

10 57 

10 63 

16 22 


**To nearest whole number; figures are average of improvement in each individual! 


case in the group. 





derings before failure is shown in 
Table II. The jeans which were 
used in this tabulation were the 
first two pairs of jeans (one Hycar 
and one starch) which were issued 
to the children. An _ insufficient 
number of the third pair of jeans 
was worn out to make the results 
of any real value. 

Project records show that actual 
wearing shortens the life of blue 
jeans more than does laundering; 
Hycar increases the wear life even 
more than it does the number of 


launderings before failure. The Hy- 
car treated blue jeans issued to 
boys lasted an average of 45.5 per 
cent more launderings than did the 
starch treated jeans, but gave 55.5 
extra days of wear. For blue jeans 
issued to girls, the comparative 
figures were 48.4 per cent and 74.9 
per cent. 


Conclusions. The conclusions 
which can be drawn from this pro- 
ject are: 

1. The use of Hycar as a warp 


size does greatly increase the use- 
ful life of blue denim jeans. 

2. The useful life of jeans is 
shortened by actual wearing more 
than by laundering. The use of 
Hycar increases the number of 
days wear even more than it in- 
creases the number of launderings. 

3. Hycar treated jeans are more 
uniform in response to wear. The 
starched jeans tend to wear out 
more at the knees; the Hycar 
treated jeans are more resistant 
to the “knee action.” 


How to Get the Most from Spinning Builder Motions 


Part 3. Combination Warp-Filling Wind* 


MANY SPINNERS prefer the com- 

bination wind (warp-filling) 
for both fine and coarse yarns. Still 
others prefer to package coarse 
counts on the straight warp build 
only. Of course there are still 
other choices. Each has adopted the 
particular build he uses because it 
meets his spinning and backwind- 
ing demands. 

For instance, in one plant the 
spooler drum speed was 1200 rpm. 
At this speed the fine yarns 
sloughed from the shoulder of the 
combination build (warp-filling). 
A change to straight warp build re- 
duced the sloughing but introduced 
another problem. 

As the yarn unwound from the 
spinning bobbin the progressive in- 
crease in the traverse caused a cor- 
responding increase in the yarn 
tension. The fine yarns began 
breaking on a scale which caused a 
problem than had the 
sloughing on the  warp-filling 
build. Since sloughing was the 
lesser of the two evils, the warp- 
filling build was readopted. 


greater 


Discussion Limits. Since treat- 
ment of all the possible cams avail- 
able and the procedures of setting 
each are beyond the scope of this 


*This is the concluding installment of 
three articles on “Llow to Get the Most 
from Spinning Builder Motions written by 
Mr. Chagro. The previous articles appearing 
in TEXTIL? INDUSTRIES were “Straight 
Warp Wind,” June 1956, and “Straight 
Filling Wind,” July 1956. 
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BY MALEY CHAGRO 


EXCLUSIVE 


article, this discussion is primarily 
devoted to the Whitin builder mo- 
tion and a 3-to-1 ratio cam. 


Some Features of the Warp-Fill- 
ing Build. Probably the warp-fill- 
ing build finds its greatest use in 
plants processing fine yarns. The 
lengthy doffing cycles allow the 
varn to gather an objectionable 
quantity of grime. The warp-filling 
build, by traversing each layer of 
yarn over the entire length of the 
preceding layer, confines the ex- 
posed yarn to the area of the bot- 
tom taper. 

The warp-filling build combines 
the above cleanliness factor of the 
straight warp build with the high- 
speed backwinding qualities of the 
straight filling build. However, 
some compromise is necessary 
since, naturally, both builds are 
not adopted in their entireties. 

The build is effected through 
traversing the first layer of yarn 
over a great portion of the bobbin 
length. Each succeeding layer is 
started in a position above the 
starting point of the preceding lay- 
er. With the traverse length re- 
maining constant, the taper at the 
top is formed by the overrun of the 
layers. 

By the same picking system the 
bottom taper is formed through 
each layer’s being positioned high- 
er on the bobbin than was the pre- 
ceding layer. This taper, when 


properly built, 
does not allow 
the yarn coils to 
fall below the 
bottom — shoul- 
der, to cause 
binding during 
backwinding. 


TOP 
“Tr 


DOFFING HEIGHT= 





Changing to 
the Warp-Fill- 
ing Build. As in 
the straight fill- 
ing build the 
filling arm must be used. 

There is no cut-and-dried pro- 
cedure for determining the trav- 
erse length for any particular 
length of bobbin. This fact alone 
will emphasize the need for ade- 
quate records; for once deter- 
mined, the traverse length can be 
committed to a system. Every set- 
ting adopted in the changeover 
should be carefully recorded. 

The amount of taper to be used 
must be determined tentatively. 
This may be an enlightened guess, 
an approximation based on previ- 
ous tapers used with other builds, 
or one approximating the ring 
diameter. Any choice made is sub- 
ject to slight changes at least. 

The second point to be deter- 
mined is the greatest height that 
yarn can be coiled on the bobbin 
without running into tangling or 
sloughing difficulties. This figure 
is added to the tentative taper 
adopted above, and the sum of the 
two subtracted from the bobbin 
length. The difference is the trav- 


NET BOBBIN LENGTH 


TRAVERSE LENGTH 





. 
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erse length. 

A fertile source of discussion is 
the issue of fast-rail-traverse-up- 
ward vs _ fast-rail-traverse-down- 
ward. In theory at least the fast- 
downward adherents have a point 
or two in their favor. 

Bobbins built under the fast- 
downward, slow-upward stroke are 
unwound with the coils of yarn be- 
ing pulled away from subsequent 
coils, not into them. As the yarn 
unwinds from the nose of the 
package it is fed from coils of in- 
creasing diameter, and thus avoids 
the loosening effect of the yarn be- 
ing dragged across or against coils 
of decreasing diameter. 

The latter effect seems to be a 
hazard inherent to the slow down- 
ward traverse. Yet mills operate 
successfully with either or both 
systems. 

The spinner and the weaver are 
likely to be the persons indulging 
in the most heated of the discus- 
sions. The spinner doesn’t like to 
impose added strain on his yarn by 
dropping his rails quickly away 
from his feed rolls. The weaver 
doesn’t like sloughing bobbins 
even if they come from good run- 
ning spinning. 

Whatever the decisions on the 
direction and corresponding speeds 
of the rail traverse, the change- 
over begins with lowering and 
locking the ring rail. Install the 
3-to-1 heart-shaped cam to give 
the desired fast-downward or the 
fast-upward traverse. The fulcrum 
should be on center. 

Set the quadrant 214” to 21%” 
above its lowest point for an eight- 
inch bobbin, or 134” to 2” for a ten- 
inch bobbin. These suggested set- 
tings are within the traverse range 
as a rule, and can be used as a base 
from which the traverse for other 
bobbin lengths can be approxi- 
mated. 

Release the rail (lay) gear and 
turn the cam by hand until the toe 
is centered over the pitman roll 
(cam roll). Unlock the ring rail and 
note its position. It may be neces- 
sary to raise or lower the rail to 
bring it near its normal bottom 
starting point. 

Pencil the bobbin to note the 
rail position. Lock the rail and 
turn the cam by hand until the 
heel of the cam is over the pitman 
roll. Unlock the rail and pencil the 
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bobbin to mark the rail position. 

The distance between the marks 
is the traverse length for this com- 
bination of fulcrum and filling arm 
settings. This length must be cor- 
rected to the figure originally 
adopted for the traverse length. 
This is done through the chain 
hook position on the filling arm 
and through the fulcrum height. 
The ring rail must be finally posi- 
tioned to the correct starting point. 

On frames equipped with Saco- 
Lowell builders the filling drum is 
used. Otherwise the procedure ap- 
proximates that of the set-up on 
the Whitin system. 


Forming the Package. The bob- 
bin build on the new set-up may or 
may not fill up the rings at the 
first doff. If not, the pick and the 
lay gear will have to be changed 
singly or in combination. These, 
unless the traverse is obviously 
wrong, should be changed first. 

If the bobbin reaches the doffing 
height without the rings being full, 
change the lay gear to give closer 
spacing of the coils. If the lay is 
correct already, reduce the pick 
slightly. Caution: Reducing the 
pick will shorten the taper. 


Don’t let the taper shorten until 
the bottom taper allows coils of 
yarn to fall below the shoulder. 
This will give trouble in backwind- 
ing. 

If the closest settings possible in 
the lay and in the pick still do not 
fill the rings, the taper must be 
shortened and the _ procedure 
checked out again. 

The top taper can be a trouble 
spot if there is excessive cam 
dwell at that point. Anytime this 
becomes a factor it usually can be 
corrected by traversing the rail 
faster past that point. Of course the 
rail speed cannot be adjusted to 
compensate for any great magni- 
tude of dwell. 

Once the pick and gear combina- 
tion has been established, changes 
in the combination can be calcu- 
lated from this formula: old pick 
combination x old lay gear divided 
by the new pick combination 
equals the new lay gear. Thus if 
the pick is 5, the lay gear has 28 
teeth, and a new pick of 4 is de- 
sired, the new lay gear is calcu- 
lated: 


Maintenance Men Play Major Role in 
Purchase of New Equipment 


MAINTENANCE engineers are 
rapidly assuming major roles 
in decisions for the purchase of 
plant equipment, according to find- 
ings in a study just published by 
Clapp & Poliak, Inc., New York 
exposition management firm 
which produces the Plant Mainte- 
nance & Engineering Show. 
Sixty-six per cent of those in- 
terviewed play a major part in 
purchase of new capital equip- 
ment, and 79 per cent reported 
that maintenance executives sway 
decisions on what brand is to be 
purchased. Asked whether the in- 
fluence of maintenance executives 
on purchasing is increasing or wan- 
ing, 78 per cent reported that in- 
fluence was on the way up; 22 per 
cent said it was about the same 


and none reported any lessening 
of influence. 

“The emergence of the plant and 
maintenance engineer as a buying 
influence indicates that capital 
equipment manufacturers must 
widen their sales approach to the 
plant operating team to include 
this new, important purchasing 
factor,” the Clapp & Poliak sum- 
mary of the report states. 

According to the announcement, 
the study was conducted by Kemp 
Research Organization, Rochester, 
N. Y. Names were selected at ran- 
dom from a list of visitors to the 
last Plant Maintenance & Engi- 
neering Show, but the executives 
were interviewed in their offices 
without knowledge of the purpose 
of the study, nor the sponsor. 





Warp Sizing — Article 4° 


BY PAUL V. SEYDEL, D. Sc. 
Seydel-Woolley & Co. 
EXCLUSIVE 


Materials for Sizing 


Adhesives or Binders. Lubricants and Softeners. Deliquescents. 

Antiseptics. Weighting Materials. Water. Penetrants. Antifoam- 

ing Agents. Tints and Dyes. Starch Thinners and Film Modifiers. 
Commercial Compounds. 


MATERIALS used for sizing are 

about like the materials used 
in baking a cake. A good cook can 
make a passable cake with low- 
grade materials, but a poor cook 
can ruin the best of materials. To 
have a good cake it is necessary to 
have both good materials and a 
good cook. And to obtain a well- 
sized warp, the slasher man must 
be furnished with quality mate- 
rials which are the same every 
time he gets a new batch. 

But too much reliance can not 
be put on the materials alone. 
They must be properly handled, 
and the slashing equipment must 
be kept in tip-top shape for the 
best results. A good size will make 
bad yarns run better. No size yet 
developed will make a good yarn 
from a bad one, or produce a high- 
grade warp in an inefficient slash- 
er room. 

Care in the choice of materials** 
will save many times the amount 
of time spent on their selection. 
Particular attention should be paid 
to obtaining uniform materials. 
This can usually be guaranteed by 
dealing with companies which 
have a reputation that they must 
uphold. 


Trying New Products. With re- 


*This series of articles, which deals with 
all phases of the warp sizing operation for 
cotton yarns and yarns produced from 
man-made fibers, began in the May, 1956, 
issue of TrexTILE INDUSTRIES. 


**The author wishes to acknowledge in- 
debtedness to Dr. Norman F. Kennedy 
and his associates of the Corn Industries 
Research Foundation, who kindly read 
and criticized the part on starch and starch 
products 

Chemistry and Industry of Starch by 
Ralph Kerr, Academic Press, 2nd Edition 

The author recommends this as an ex- 
cellent up-to-date review on starch and its 
uses. 
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gard to trying new brands or new 
types of materials from time to 
time, the thought behind this is 
good. But the _ superintendent 
should make such trials only at 
a time when he can afford to give 
his own time to making certain 
that any changes noticed are real- 
ly due to the materials, and not to 
normal variations that show up 
now and then in a mill due to 
labor or to cotton or rayon varia- 
tions. 

The mill man who tries every 
new thing that comes along with- 
out seriously investigating the re- 
sults produced by each one, usual- 
ly ends up with no more knowl- 
edge, and with a much more er- 
ratic weave room. 

The list of possible materials for 
use in sizing is great. This chapter 
will deal with the general types of 
materials, and describe several 
examples in each type of the more 
common materials. Choice of a 
material in each category will de- 
pend on many considerations such 
as uniformity, availability, effect 
produced on the sized warp as 
compared with other materials in 
the same category, cost, compati- 
bility with other materials used, 
etc. 

The mere presence of certain 
materials is not sufficient to pro- 
duce a good size. For instance, we 
might say that a good soap should 
contain at least 75 per cent of 
tallow. But a mixture of 75 per 
cent tallow and 25 per cent starch 
would not be worth much for 
washing. The tallow must first be 
transformed into a good detergent 
by chemical reaction with alkali. 
Materials must be properly com- 
bined to be effective. 


Types of Materials. Materials for 
sizing are classified into different 
categories according to the quali- 
ties they give the size. Some may 
fall into more than one category, 
as for instance, zinc chloride, 
which is at the same time a pre- 
servative, a deliquescent, and a 
film-modifying agent for starch. 

The categories generally con- 
sidered are: adhesives or binders, 
softeners, lubricants (these two 
are generally confused, but are not 
the same), deliquescents, pene- 
trants, preservatives, weighting 
agents, anti-foaming agents, chem- 
icals for thinning starch, chemicals 
for modifying starch films or other 
film-forming agents, tints and 
dyes, and water. 


Adhesives or Binders. This clas- 
sification includes starches, flours, 
dextrins, gums, glues, gelatins, 
and synthetic binders. We will 
take up first the discussion of 
starches and flours, which form 
the basic ingredients of cotton mill 
sizes, 

The difference between a flour 
and a starch is this: In the case of 
flour the grain has simply been 
ground and freed from the husk 
and other impurities, but still con- 
tains gluten, whereas starches are 
flour from which the gluten has 
been removed. 

Gluten is a gummy substance 
which binds the starch grains in 
groups. There are a number of 
different starches found in nature, 
but the ones of most interest to the 
mill man are those of corn, some- 
times called maize; potato, some- 
times called farina; tapioca, also 
known as cassava; sago; wheat; 
rice; and sweet potato. 

The use of flours for sizing was 
common many years ago, and held 
on for much longer in England 
than it did in America. It is under- 
stood that the use of flour is still 
current in Indian textile practice. 
This is presumably a question of 
economics and availability or lack 
of availability of uniform starches 

Wheat flour has good adhesive 
properties, due to its gluten con- 
tent. However, it mildews much 
more readily than corn starch, and 
it is not as uniform as the usual 
commercial grades of corn starch. 
It must be carefully watched on 
storage because it is subject to at- 
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tack by weevils and other tiny 
beasts. Furthermore, its very ad- 
hesive qualities which help it hold 
to the yarns, increase difficulties 
encountered due to sticking on 
slasher rolls and cylinders. 

Generally, modern European 
slashing is done with potato starch, 
which in Europe is cheaper than 
corn starch. 

Starches in general are prepared 
from the flour or meal by a wash- 
ing process. This is sometimes 
purely mechanical washing with 
water, though usually with the as- 
sistance of chemicals. Thin-boiling 
starches are normal starches that 
have been treated chemically or by 
heat, or both, to modify the thick- 
ness of the boiled solution that is 
characteristic of starch. Most of 
the thin-boiling starches made in 
this country are produced by heat- 
ing with acids below the gelatin- 
ization point. Simple heat treat- 
ment generally is practiced for 
dextrin production. 

A description of the starch gran- 
ules will help to picture what hap- 
pens in the formation of starch 
pastes. The photographs* on this 
page show the form of several 
types of starch granules. The form 
is characteristic for each type of 
starch and they may be identified 
under the microscope. 


Pas**ng of Starch. These gran- 
ules are composed of two types of 
starch carbohydrate, known as 
alpha amylose and beta amylose. 
The former is insoluble, the latter 
soluble in water. The alpha amy- 
lose functions as a membrane en- 
veloping the soluble beta amylose. 

In order to get a simple picture 
of these granules, we may consid- 
er the two amyloses to be similar 
to a rubber sack filled with solu- 
ble powder. The sack is porous, al- 
lowing water to enter, but not al- 
lowing the powder to filter out. 
Cold water enters very little, if at 
all. Above a certain temperature, 
which varies with the type of 
starch, the water will begin to soak 
into the sack, and the warmer the 
water, the faster it will penetrate. 
As it soaks in it dissolves the beta 
amylose, and the sack begins to 
swell. 


*Photos made by Dr. O. A. Sjostrom and 
furnished for use by courtesy of the Corn 
Industries Research Foundation. 
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These photomicrographs of various starches show structures of (top, 
left to right) tapioca, corn, rice, (below) rye, sago, and potato. 


This membrane of alpha amy- 
lose is softened and plasticized by 
warm water, allowing the volume 
occupied by the expanded sack to 
be many times that of the original 
granule. The result is a liquid full 
of swollen sacks of beta amylose. 
If you were small enough to see it 
and to swim through it, you might 
make the following comparison: 

At first the granules would be 
stirred up in your swimming pool 
like so many empty balloons. On 
heating, they would begin to take 
up water till most of the water in 
the pool was in the balloons. Then, 
any motion in the pool, such as 
swimming through it or draining 
it would be very difficult due to 
the interference of the balloons 
crowding against each other. We 
would say that the pool full of 
water had become viscous. 

The starch paste is viscous sim- 
ply because of the presence of the 
swollen granules. It has been prov- 
en that when the two types of 
amylose are separated and dis- 
solved or dispersed in water, the 
viscosity of the water is practically 
unaffected. 


Effect of Heating and Agitation. 
Prolonged heating will very slow- 
ly stretch the granules until they 


the effect of 
much 


rupture. However, 
mechanical agitation is 


Canna starch (top to bottom) 
normal; pasted at 65C; and 95C. 


greater. Rubbing of the granules 
together, or against a paddle or a 
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pump part will break them down 
quickly, allowing the beta amylose 
solution to be dispersed. The bits 
of sack, like broken balloons, no 
longer interfere to any great ex- 
tent with the flow, and the viscos- 
ity falls off. 

This simplified description is 
not a highly exact scientific inter- 
pretation of what goes on when 
starch granules are pasted, but the 
accompanying set of photographs 
(on page 127) show that in effect 
the description is fairly accurate. 

The photos show granules of 
normal canna starch, then the 
granules partly swollen at 65 de- 
grees C, finally the granules still 
more swollen at 95 degrees C. As, 
heating continues, the granules 
swell still more, the outlines be- 
come more and more indistinct, 
and observation becomes increas- 
ingly more difficult. 

(A more exact description of the 
granules will describe them as 
formed in layers, like an onion. 
Also certain experiments in me- 
chanical disruption of the granules 
show that radial membranes exist 
that are also water-resistant. How- 
ever, for our purposes, although 
we know that they are not actual- 
ly simple sacks, we know their 
pasting behavior, and the photo- 
micrographs show that this con- 
cept is accurate enough to enable 
the layman to understand starch 
properties.) 

The accompanying graph shows 
the viscosity curves for various 
starches plotted first against the 
temperature while heating, then 


The Corn Industries Viscometer is used for determining the paste 


characteristics of starches, 


against time while holding heat, 
and while cooling. The viscosities 
are comparative, being measured 
by the power input required to op- 
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erate the stirring motor. 

Caesar says of this graph: ‘“Cer- 
tain similarities and dissimilarities 
are striking. Potato starch and 
tapioca are practically identical in 
their gelatinization range and in 
the form of their curves beyond the 
peak bodies; corn (this sample 
is exceptionally heavy - bodied) 
and sago also gelatinize approxi- 
mately together (at a temperature 
range about 10 degrees F higher 
than potato and tapioca), but dif- 
fer to a marked extent thereafter; 
wheat starch commences to gela- 
tinize at the temperature of potato 
and tapioca, but the thickening 
process is comparatively slow, a 
temperature of 200 degrees F in 
the jacket (185 degrees paste tem- 
perature) marking the peak. At 
this temperature the consistency 
of tapioca has been reduced ap- 
proximately 70 per cent, potato 69 
per cent, sago 62 per cent, and corn 
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29 per cent. 

“Microscopic examination of the 
wheat paste at 185 degrees F re- 
veals the explanation for its un- 
usual body. The cells are prac- 
tically intact, very little rupture 
or pronounced distortion having 
taken place. Above 185 degrees F 
a very rapid thinning occurs (in 
corn also), and a microscopic 
examination now reveals a marked 
degree of cell rupture. The cells 
of tapioca, potato, and sago are 
relatively fragile.” 


Viscosity of Starches. At lower 
concentrations and with starches 
from other sources the relative 
heights of the curves may vary, 
but the general form of the curves 
will remain the same for each type 
of starch. Some starches reach the 
maximum viscosity more slowly 
because their alpha amylose mem- 
branes will not take up water as 
quickly as others. There is no 
definite point where swelling stops 
and breakage begins. With heating 
and stirring, both are going on 
simultaneously. 

Since the viscosity (the recipro- 
cal or reverse of fluidity) of the 
size mixture is very important, a 


close study of the viscosity curves 
is worth while. Potato starch gen- 
erally reaches a higher viscosity 
than corn (as noted by Caesar, his 
sample of corn is unusually heavy- 
bodied). But the viscosity of corn 
starch does not fall off as rapidly 


as potato. Therefore the time of 
cooking will have less effect on 
corn than it will have on potato. 
Immediately after reaching the 
peak, the viscosity falls off rapid- 
ly. Later the changes in viscosity 
are not so rapid. 

It is preferable to sacrifice some 
of the viscosity for uniformity. For 
this reason, the starch paste should 
be cooked until the change in vis- 
cosity with continued cooking is 
small. The cooking time advisable 
is dependent on the type of starch. 
The rate of stirring and vigor of 
the boil will also affect the rate of 
change of viscosity, because the 
mechanical action is responsible 
for the breakdown of the cell sacs. 

To illustrate this, the accom- 
panying graph shows the effect 
of stirring at different speeds on 
the viscosity of a potato starch 
paste. It is this effect of mechan- 
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ical action on a starch paste that 
is the basis for the use of the 
homogenizer and other mechanical 
devices in starch preparation. 


Starch Qualities as Sizing Agent. 
Let us keep in mind as we pro- 
ceed that the qualities which give 
starch its usefulness as a sizing 
agent are: first, its ability to form 
a film; second, its adhesiveness, 
by which is meant its ability to 
stick to the substances; third, its 
viscosity or ability to thicken the 
mix so that more of it will adhere 
to the yarn than would if it were 
thinner. 

The Shirley Institute of the 
British Cotton Industry Research 
Association has made very care- 
ful measurements on the proper- 
ties of starch films at different 
humidities (see, for instance, 
Peirce, Journal of the Textile In- 
stitute, vol. 19, p. 237). Dry films 
are quite brittle. Films at humidi- 
ties over 80 per cent are plastic, 
and have practically no elasticity. 

The most effective films are 
those held at humidities between 
70 and 80 per cent, under which 
conditions they retain the maxi- 
mum toughness and elasticity. The 
load-extension diagrams of starch 
films resemble that of copper—a 
moderately ductile metal. There is 
no definite yield point. Different 


types of natural unmodified 
starches show comparatively little 
difference in film properties de- 
spite a wide variation in pasting 
and gelling properties. Modified 
starches in general produce weaker 
films than normal starches. 


Factors Affecting Starch Film. 
Starch films are weakened by 
small quantities of soap. Fats and 
certain other materials (tallow, 
glycerine, sulfonated oils) in 5 per 
cent concentration will produce 
weakening. In sizing, this is coun- 
ter-balanced by other properties 
given the yarn, such as lubrication 
or softening. 

The rate of congealing of a 
starch paste on cooling will affect 
its properties in sizing. At first 
thought it might seem that the 
size film will be dried on the slash- 
er before it has a chance to cool. 
but this is not so. If the warp sheet 
is felt between the size box and 
the drying cylinder, it is obvious 
that it cools off quite a lot in about 
one yard of travel—at the most in 
two or three seconds. 

Then any size which congeals 
too quickly, all other qualities be- 
ing alike, will not have the chance 
to penetrate sufficiently to anchor 
itself to the yarn. A slower con- 
gealing starch such as potato, will 
have more opportunity to spread 
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The starch film on the yarn does not dry before it cools. Between the 
time the yarn is sized in the box and passes to the first drying cylin- 
der, as shown here, the size film has cooled considerably. The action 
of the starch paste when cooling is an important factor. 


evenly over the yarn and cover its 
defects. It is probably for this 
reason that potato starch is consid- 
ered better for fine goods than 
corn starch. However, if the paste 
congeals too slowly, sticking on the 
cylinders will result. Most fats and 
certain chemicals will retard the 
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rate of starch congealing. This ef- 
fect, however, does not in this case 
increase sticking tendencies, since 
the lubricating action of the fats 
counteracts any inclination toward 
sticking. 

Action of Starch on Cooling. 
The action of starch pastes on 


cooling is important in sizing. As 
the temperature drops, the pastes 
of most starches thicken rapidly 
until they reach a gel condition. 
With a thicker paste, more size 
will be taken up, but on the other 
hand, penetration will not be as 
good, and the adhesive properties 
of the gel are not as good as those 
of the hot starch paste. For this 
reason, a great increase in shed- 
ding is usually observed when the 
size box is run too cool. 


Hard Size and Shedding. It is a 
characteristic of many starches 
that they form what is known as a 
“non-reversible gel’’ on cooling. 
That is, the starch paste sets to a 
non-flowing, jelly-like mass, which 
does not become a liquid again on 
heating, as do gelatin and other 
“reversible gels.” The starch gel 
may be broken up by strong agita- 
tion, and a superficial inspection 
may make it seem that the gel is a 
paste. However, it is only a broken 
gel, and no amount of heating and 
stirring will ever again make a 
smooth paste of this mixture. This 
can readily be seen on attempts to 


pour some of this broken gel 


through a screen; a large number 


of small jellied particles will be 
collected on the screen. 

Obviously, such a mixture will 
not form a smooth, continuous size 
film, and is to be carefully avoided. 

Where stirring is inadequate, 
lumps of gel or “hard size” will 
form due to local cooling or to 
local evaporation of the water con- 
tained in the size. These lumps are 
extremely difficult or impossible to 
mix again into the size, and will 
cause faulty warps on coming into 
contact with the yarn. 

Another thing that must be 
watched carefully is the drying of 
the starch size film. If it is baked 
by too much heat, it will become 
brittle and tend to flake or shed 
off the yarn. No amount of humid- 
ity in the weave room will ever 
regain the lost flexibility of a 
baked yarn. 

A starch film which has been 
dried too much also has a disad- 
vantage of very slow moisture 
pick-up in the weave room, The 
tendency of slasher men in the 
past to overdry warps due to fear 
of mildew is fortunately being 
overcome today through educa- 
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use of automatic 
moisture and temperature con- 
trols, with a resulting improve- 
ment in the weave room. 

Starch pastes are normally 
weakly acid, having a pH between 
5 and 6. These solutions are weakly 
buffered, and can be changed with 
small amounts of acid or alkali. 


tion, and the 


Corn Starch. Maize or corn 
starch is the starch most used in 
this country for sizing purposes, 
both in its natural form and con- 
verted thin boiling starch. 
The main virtues of corn starch are 
that its price does not fluctuate 
as widely as that of other starches, 
the supply in this country is great- 
er and more uniform in quality, 
and the price is generally consid- 
erably lower than that of the bet- 
ter grades of other starches. It is 
produced mostly in America. 

It has fair adhesive and sizing 
qualities, its main objection being 
that it has a harsher than 
many of the other This 
can, however, be overcome by the 
sizing compound, 
and to a certain extent by admix- 
ture of other starches, especially 
potato. 

The grade most commonly used 
is called pearl corn starch, which 
refers to its granular form and ap- 
pearance, and may refer to both 
natural and thin-boiling starches, 
although many people use the term 
to refer to natural corn starch as 
opposed to the modified starches. 


into 


feel 
starches. 


use of a good 


Potato Starch. Potato starch used 
to be produced principally in 
Europe, the Holland potato starch 
being the best known to sizers. In 
recent years the Maine and Idaho 
potato starches have been greatly 
improved and are now in wide use. 

Potato starch has the character- 
istic of congealing more slowly 
than corn, giving a smoother feel, 
and a more transparent paste. For 
these reasons it is preferred for 
fine goods despite its higher price. 
Its paste is generally more viscous 
than thick-boiling corn starch. 
With regard to transparency, prop- 
erly treated corn starch will give 
as transparent a film as will potato. 


Sweet Potato Starch. A bulletin 
of the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute Engineering Experiment Sta- 
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Cold size. On the left, a corn starch-based size forms a gel on cooling 
and will not flow. On the right, a cooled size mix prepared from 


tapioca, which does not gel. 


tion describes extensive tests made 
on sweet potato starch as a sizing 
agent. This starch was found to be 
equal to and in some respects su- 
perior to another high-grade com- 
mercial starch. Yarns sized with it 
showed more elasticity and abra- 
sion resistance, and a mill test in- 
dicated fewer loom This 
starch has so far been used only 
in limited quantities. Its manufac- 
ture was carried out experimental- 
ly for a few years, then dropped. 
presumably for economic reasons. 


stops. 


Tapioca. Tapioca starch or tap- 
ioca flour is somewhat thinner 
boiling than corn or potato starch. 
It is a root starch, principally pro- 
duced in Brazil and the West In- 
dies. Due to its method of manu- 
facture, being usually made in 
small plants by cheap labor, the 
cheaper grades seldom run _ uni- 
form in viscosity and often con- 
tain considerable dirt and foreign 
matter. These grades must there- 
fore be guarded against and not 
used for sizing purposes. 

Tapioca does not gel as do most 
other starches, and has fairly good 
adhesive properties. Its lower vis- 
cosity and particularly its strong 
tendency to stick on the cylinders 
are disadvantages in warp sizing. 


Sago. Sago starch, like tapioca, 
is not as uniform in its qualities as 
corn or potato. It is very difficult to 
obtain in a clean, pure condition 
Its viscosity is between that of 
tapioca and corn. Sago gives a 
harsh feel generally, which may be 
somewhat decreased by prolonged 
boiling, but usually causes exces- 
sive heddle wear. It is produced 


from the pith of a number of dif- 
ferent palm trees in the East In- 
dies, India, and the Philippines. 


Yucca. In Latin America, a great 
yucca starch is used for 
slashing. The general characteris- 
tics of this starch, as far as sizing is 
concerned, are between tapioca and 
This is, however, only a 


deal of 


corn. 


generalization, as most of the yuc- 


ca starch is originally hand-proc- 
essed, and _ its and 
quality vary a great deal, not only 
from one locality to another but 
also from season to season. 

The color of the yucca starch 
obtainable may vary from a light 
tan to a medium gray-brown. The 
darker shades are often accom- 
panied by large amounts of foreign 
matter, so that size made from this 
starch should be carefully strained 
hefore using, to prevent damage to 
yarns. Part of the variation is due 
to the use of several different 
varieties of yucca for its manufac- 
ture. A good grade of yucca will 
size well, but may cause difficulties 
in sticking if the proper additives 
are not used. 

Another difficulty found by the 
mills in using yucca is its extreme- 
ly rapid price fluctuations, which 
result from its being processed 
when available and at the conven- 
ience of the local gentry. This 
makes it difficult to predict slash- 
ing costs. 


cleanliness 


Others. Many other starches 
could be used for sizing if they 
were produced in large enough 
quantities at reasonable prices. 
Wheat starch and flour make fair 
sizes but have bad sticking tenden- 
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Properties of gums vary. Compare 

relative fluidity of this 4% solu- 

tion of dextrine with photos at 
the right. 


cies. Rice, canna, barley, banana, 
and other plants produce starches. 
The author has seen several of 
these in use in Latin American 
mills, where it is difficult to obtain 
high-grade corn or potato starches 
at reasonable prices due to import 
duty restrictions. They are usually 
locally produced and hand proc- 
essed, and of poor color and clean- 
liness, with little attempt at uni- 
formity in their manufacture. 

A commercially developed starch 
has been made from waxy corn 
which is very similar to tapioca 
starch in giving a clear paste, and 
in not gelling on cooling. It could 
possibly be used in mixtures with 
other starches to decrease their 
gelling tendencies. Possibly a mix- 
ture of this with ordinary corn 
could replace potato starch. 

A similar product is produced 
from a variety of sorghum, and the 
starch is known as “waxy sor- 
ghum.” It has excellent sizing 
properties and good uniformity 
characteristics. 


Thin - Boiling and Modified 
Starches. Most of the thin-boiling 


starches in use in the U. S. are 
made from corn starch. Heat, or an 
acid, or both, are generally used in 
their preparation. Enzymes, chlor- 
amines, and other chemicals may 
be used. The exact procedures for 
many of the specialty starches are 
generally well-guarded manufac- 
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Shown here is a 4% solution of 
gum tragasol (locust bean). Note 
lack of fluidity of product. This 
material is used mostly for print- 
ing pastes in textile finishing. 


turing secrets. 

Production of these thin-boiling 
starches in quantity under strict 
control gives much more uniform 
products than the mill man can 
hope to produce in his own size 
kettle with non-technical help 
Highly specialized equipment and 
technical supervision are used by 
the starch manufacturers to con- 
trol the reaction, and careful 
blending of the finished products 
is practiced. 

Thin-boiling starches find their 
principal uses where it is desired 
to get more weight of size on the 
yarn or produce a thicker size film. 
The viscosity limitations of thick- 
boiling starch will not allow more 
than a certain practical maximum 
size concentration. Thin-boiling 
starches also have the advantage 
of requiring less cooking than the 
regular starches. 

Starch pastes having properties 
similar to those of thin-boiling 
starch may be prepared 
from natural starches by the use 
of a homogenizer. 


pastes 


Binders, In addition to flour and 
starch, a number of natural and 
chemically prepared binders are 
available for sizing. These have in 
the past consisted principally of 
natural and starch gums. Modern 
research is developing synthetic 
materials. As yet they have shown 
no real improvement over starch 


This 4% solution of apparatine is 
shown for comparison with photos 
at left. 


for sizing cotton, and in addition 
the cost is much too high for sizing 
of cotton or spun rayons. These 
synthetic film-forming agents are 
being used presently for special 
demands for filament rayons and 
for many synthetic fibers. In the 
latter case, the cost of the material 
is not as important a factor as it 
is with cotton or spun rayons. 


Gums. Gums are organic sub- 
stances, amorphous—that is, hav- 
ing no crystalline or determinate 
form—like starch, mostly of vege- 
table origin and composed mainly 
of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen; 
usually containing some inorganic 
matter and sometimes nitrogen. 
They are obtained either from 
vegetable exudation or treatment 
of the plant with proper solvent 
They either dissolve in water or 
swell indefinitely until a mucilage 
is obtained. 

The formation of gums is af- 
fected by temperature, moisture, 
climate, and other changes. From 
the chemical standpoint, such gums 
as gum arabic, gum tragacanth, 
and other gums of this class are 
acids of complex nature, yielding 
by hydrolysis sugars and simpler 
acids. The composition varies with 
the season, so that the properties of 
the gum of a certain plant are not 
always identical and therefore not 
uniform. They contain such ma- 
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terials as bassorin, cerasin, and 
arabin, depending upon the origin 
of the gum. 

As far back as 1879, DePierre 
describes these gums and their ap- 
plication, and implies that starch 
properly blended and having re- 
ceived the proper chemical treat- 
ment will replace advantageously 
most of the natural gums and glues 
for sizing and finishing. Since then 
a great variety of gums have been 
produced from starch, some re- 
acting to iodine more or less like 
starch, others having completely 
lost their property. 

Percy Bean also implies the same 
things, as follows: “If the matter 
would be considered carefully, 
such gums as gum _ tragacanth 
would disappear from finishing al- 
together. In mixings where it is 
used, the amount of actual gum is 
infinitesimal, and what good re- 
sults can be expected from this 
small quantity is beyond the un- 
oerstanding of the authors.” 

It may be said, however, in de- 
fense of such natural gums which 
require a great amount of water 
to obtain their solutions, that very 
small quantities of certain in- 
gredients may be very active. 
However, the proper blending and 
the proper chemical treatment of 
starches undoubtedly produce 
gums of much lower cost and 
greater efficiency, besides being 
infinitely more uniform in compo- 
sition and quality, and being much 
easier to preserve against decom- 
position, mildew, etc. 

The purification of gums not de- 
rived from starches offers very 
serious problems, especially those 
which naturally have mucilaginous 
properties. Nature, not being con- 
cerned with textile problems, has 
filled them with impurities which 
must be eliminated. For this they 
are put in solution sometimes as 
weak as one or two per cent, in- 
volving costly and tedious proc- 
esses of filtering and purification. 

Starch, on the other hand, exists 
in nature in such a form as to be 
cheaply and easily purified, and 
when these starches are obtained 
in clean and pure state they are an 
excellent raw material for the pro- 
duction through a variety of chem- 
ical treatments of a long list of 
gums, in many ways far superior 
to the natural gums. Gums pro- 
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duced chemically are for this rea- 
son more reliable and more desir- 
able as well as more economical 
than the natural gums. 

Among the gums mostly used in 
sizing and finishing are: 


Gum Arabic (Gum Acacia). This 
gum is derived mostly in Africa 
from a native acacia. It has very 
excellent adhesive properties and 
is susceptible of considerable 
changes in quality and properties 
according to whether it has been 
treated with an acid, an alkali, or 
different salts. The main con- 
stituent is arabin (arabic acid), 
which combines with a number of 
bases. Picked Turkey gum is the 
best. 


Gum Tragacanth. This gum is 
the product of exudation from in- 
cisions in the stem of Astragalus- 
Gumifer growing in Western Asia, 
the principal markets being Smyr- 
na and Constantinople. The best is 
the white flaky grade. It is dull 
white, translucent, or yellowish. 
Chemically it contains arabin and 
bassorin. It also contains about ten 
per cent of a soluble gum; five per 
cent of starch and cellulose; three 
per cent ash, mostly calcium salts; 
twenty per cent of water. 

It is insoluble in alcohol and 
ether, and only slightly soluble in 
water. It swells up, forming a 
thick mucilage with a great volume 
of water, giving the iodine starch 
reaction. It is used as a stiffening 
material for textiles. 

The inherent qualities of gum 
tragacanth from the standpoint of 
sizing and finishing are counter- 
balanced to a great extent in that 
it takes too much water to obtain 
a solution, Solutions are imperfect 
and not easily protected with anti- 
septics. The use of this and similar 
gums the growth of 
micro-organisms such as mildew. 
The price is out of proportion to its 
value as a sizing and finishing in- 
gredient, considering that its prop- 
erties and those of similar gums 
can be matched by the proper 
blending of starch and gums de- 
rived from starch. 


promotes 


Locust Bean Gum, Gum Tra- 
gasol. Gum Tragasol is very sim- 
ilar to Gum Tragacanth in its 
properties but is obtained from 


the fruit of the carob tree, Cera- 
tonia siliqua. This fruit is known 
as “locust bean,’”’ hence the more 
familiar term, locust bean gum. 
The gum comes from the kernel 
of the bean. A large amount of 
water is required to extract and 
purify the gum, and it is often 
sold in the form of a gel, without 
removing the water. 

The gel may contain between 
two and four per cent of gum. 
Drying is expensive, so that the 
actual price paid for solid material 
is usually very high. This material 
is used mostly for printing pastes 
in textile finishing, where high 


viscosity at low solids content is a 


desirable property. 


Cherry Tree Gum. This is a 
colorless or yellow substance with 
very good stiffening qualities. Its 
main ingredient is cerasin, 


Sugar Beet Gum and a number 
of other gums are somewhat sim- 
ilar in appearance and action to 
those mentioned. The birch, the 
ash, the oak, the willow, and a 
number of other trees all yield a 
similar gum. 


Carrageen, Sea Moss, Irish 
Moss, Iceland Moss are a number 
of species of sea weeds found on 
rocky seashores. After being gath- 
ered, the weed is washed, bleached 
in the sun and dried, and packed 
for the market. Pectin or vegetable 
jelly form the main constituent of 
the weed. 

To prepare for use, the weed is 
steeped and boiled with water, 
then treated with acids and alkali. 
An alkaline treatment improves 
the adhesiveness of the mucilage 
This mucilage is strained before 
use. Alcohol precipitates the pectin 
from its solution. 

The advantages and objections 
to the use of these gums are similar 
to those mentioned in the case of 
gum tragacanth and gums of like 
nature. 


Starch Gums. Starch is 
ceptible to many transformations 
through the action of chemicals; it 
can be used for the production of 
a long list of very useful ma- 
terials, including sugar, alcohol, 
acetic acid, a great variety of gums, 
ranging from highly soluble to 


sus- 
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quite insoluble; from highly ad- 
hesive to highly agglutinant, de- 
pending on treatment. 

A number of acids, alkalies, and 
salts have decided and peculiar ac- 
tions on starches, and it is possible 
to duplicate and make substitutes 
for most of the natural gums used 
in sizing and finishing—and in 
most cases greatly improve on 
such natural gums as gum traga- 
canth, bone glue, Irish moss, locust 
bean gum, etc. This is because they 
can be made from starches in great 
concentration, at lower cost, and 
with more dependable qualities, 
since the variations caused by na- 
ture in the natural state, due to 
changes in atmospheric conditions 
and can be corrected and 
overcome, 


soil, 


Dextrines (Starch Gums, or 
British Gums). Carrying on the 
transformation of starch beyond 
the state called soluble starch and 
by hydrolysis or the elimination 
of water with acids, ferments, or 
heat, dextrine is obtained as an in- 
termediate product between starch 
and sugar. 

It is an excellent substitute for 
gum arabic, formerly used in the 


process of calico printing, and as a 


stiffening agent in sizing and 
finishing. It is the gum now used 
on the back of postage stamps. Its 
superiority to natural vegetable 
gums is due to its greater flexi- 
bility and elasticity, being less 
brittle than gum arabic when 
dried, yet its adhesive properties 
are excellent. 

Commercial dextrines are pro- 
duced by moistening potato, corn, 
tapioca, wheat, or other starches 
with dilute acid and drying with 
heat, or simply by heating the 
starch at high temperatures. Such 
dextrines contain dextrose and un- 
converted starch in considerable 
proportions. The production of 
pure dextrine is a delicate chemical 
problem. 


“Rayon Gums.” There are sev- 
eral varieties of chemically modi- 
fied starches which are termed 
“rayon gums” because of their use 
in the trade for rayon sizing. Some 
of the gums commercially avail- 
able are termed “oxidized starch- 
es;” others “chlorinated starches.” 
Generally, the oxidized starches 
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are prepared by treating starch 
under carefully controlled condi- 
tions with chlorine, or with sodium 
or calcium hypochlorite. 

It is for this reason that they 
may be referred to as “chlorinated 
starches,’ even though the chem- 
ical reaction was not chlorination 
—that is, the chlorine does not en- 
ter into the starch molecule. The 
chlorine, or chlorine-containing re- 
agent has simply functioned as an 
oxidizing agent. 

These gums have a greater ad- 
hesive power than ordinary starch- 
es, and are similar to the root 
starches in that they do not have as 
strong a gelling tendency. In gen- 
eral, their film-forming properties, 
including the strength and smooth- 
ness of the film, are superior to 
those of the thin-boiling starches. 
The films are also tougher and less 
brittle than those of natural starch 
or of the thin-boiling starches. 
They are often recommended for 
use with dyed yarns because of 
their superior film clarity. 

Another type of chemical modi- 
fication of starches to produce 
rayon gums is the reaction of 
starch with ethylene oxide. This 
produces a hydroxyethyl] ether de- 
rivative of the starch. These starch 
ether gums have the characteristic 
of being more readily soluble in 
water after having been cooked 
and dried into a film than are the 
normal and thin-boiling starches. 
Many of their other properties are 
similar to those of the chlorinated 
or oxidized starches. A wide range 
of ether gums is available, both 
in different viscosities and with 
varying extent of etherification. 


Apparatine and Other Starch 
Gums. Besides dextrines and rayon 
gums a number of gums more or 
less soluble, more or less adhesive, 
more or less elastic, can be pro- 
duced from starch. A fairly strong 
solution of potassium or sodium 
hydroxide added to a mixture of 
starch and water renders the 
opaque mixture perfectly trans- 
parent, producing a stiff, power- 
fully adhesive paste. 

This paste after partial neutral- 
ization with an acid is called ap- 
paratine and was described as far 
back as 1879 by DePierre. It is an 
excellent gum, far out-weighing in 
quality a number of much more 


expensive natural gums. 

Borax and a number of other 
metallic salts, such as zine chloride, 
calcium chloride, etc., act on 
starches to produce different gums, 
many of them forming the basis of 
sizing and finishing gums of excel- 
lent qualities. 


Analyzing Starch Gums. In an- 
alyzing such a starch gum an in- 
experienced chemist may report 
it simply as starch, especially if it 
happens to show an iodine reac- 
tion. This would be very mislead- 
ing. 

Take as an example three mix- 
tures extremely different in phys- 
ical appearance and in their appli- 
cation which will analyze ident- 
ically. For instance: 

Water, 65 per cent 

Starch, 28 per cent 

Total sodium and chlorine, 7 per 
cent. 

Many difficulties will confront 
the chemist in explaining the dif- 
ference in appearance and prop- 
erties of the three gums. 

First, after chemical treatment it 
will be practically impossible to 
differentiate between potato, corn, 
wheat, rice, and a number of 
other starches. 

Second, unless he is a gum ex- 
pert, with exceptional knowledge 
and experience, he may not know 
that the appearance and properties 
will depend on how the elements 
have been introduced. 

The first gum may just be a 
boiled starch paste made of thin 
boiling starch and the addition of 
7 per cent of common kitchen salt 
(NaCl). 

The second may be obtained as 
foliows: The starch is treated with 
hydrochloric acid up to a certain 
point until transformed into a very 
adhesive and sticky gum, then 
neutralized with caustic soda. It 
will have great adhesive properties 
such as gum on the back of postage 
stamps. 

The third gum may be starch 
first mixed with a caustic soda so- 
lution, stirring for a period either 
cold or hot, then neutralized with 
hydrochloric acid. This gum will 
be tough, elastic, agglutinant, and 
have neither the paste value of 
starch paste nor the strong ad- 
hesiveness of dextrine, but will be 
wonderfully elastic and practically 
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insoluble once ariea. 

All three of these gums show 
iodine reaction and are likely to be 
reported as starch paste by the 
careless or incompetent analyst. 
The starch gums that do not react 
to iodine generally are a great puz- 
zle to the inexperienced chemist, 
and the study of this subject is 
very fascinating to the enthusiastic 
gum chemist. 


Gelatin, Glue, Bone Size. The raw 
materials used for the production 
of glues consist of the waste from 
leather plants, slaughter houses, 
trimmings of hides, and bones. The 
glue is extracted from these ma- 
terials with water and acid at a 
high temperature; this solution is 
filtered into congealing boxes. 
Drying must be effected carefully 
to avoid spoiling the material. 

Liquid glue is produced by the 
treatment of bone glue or gelatin 
with acid; it has good adhesive 
qualities. Gelatin is a finer grade 
of glue derived from skins and 
bones. Glues and gelatin have 
been used in sizing and finishing, 
especially where transparency of 
the size film is desired. 

Gelatin has been used a great 
deal for sizing of rayon. However, 
this is principally due to the in- 
sistence of rayon finishers on a 
size that would be soluble in warm 
water, Practical mill tests have 
shown that starch sizes in general 
are superior in weavability to gela- 
tin sizes. 

The use of gelatin for spun ray- 
ons has been just about completely 
abandoned, now that spun rayon 
has developed into a large-volume, 
comparatively low-cost market. On 
the other hand, gelatin is still be- 
ing the principal film- 
forming agent for filament yarn 
sizing. This is due in part to its 
ease of handling and making up 
of size solutions, partly due to the 
fact that it be handled ef- 
ficiently at much lower tempera- 
tures in the size box than is cus- 
and necessary for the 
starch-based Also, in the 
case of filament yarns, it is felt 
that a lower viscosity size is of ad- 
vantage, in that there will be less 
tendency for the yarns to be stuck 
together, and therefore less dis- 
ruption of the surface fibers at the 
split rods. 


used as 


may 


tomary 
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In addition, it is desirable to 
have filament-woven goods under- 
go as little handling as possible in 
order to maintain the physical ap- 
pearance—the sheen and smooth- 
ness that is characteristic of a non- 
fuzzy yarn. Any displacement of 
yarns shows up much more read- 
ily with filaments than with spun 
yarns. 

Although gelatin is more read- 
ily desized than starch, its original 
cost is so high that the combined 
costs of sizing and desizing are in 


favor of the starch. Therefore, 


gelatin is used principally where 
the requirements of the finishing 
plant are put before those of the 


weaving mill. 

When gelatin was first used for 
filament the highest 
grades were demanded, with the 
feeling that this was necessary in 
order to assure absence of trou- 
bles. Gelatin is graded according 
to color and to gel strength, and 
also the “hide glues’ and “bone 
glues” are usually so designated, 
so that the source is known. There 
are some slight differences in 
properties, depending on_ the 
source, but they are not of first 
importance in slashing, assuming 
that an equivalent grade from 
either source is chosen. 

The “gel strength” of the 
gelatin is an arbitrary measure of 
the resistance to deformation of a 
cooled and gelled solution of gela- 
tin of standard concentration at a 
certain definite temperature. It is 
usually found that at higher tem- 
peratures, when the gelatin is 
melted to give a flowing liquid, 
that those with high gel strengths 
those with 


slashing, 


are more viscous than 
low gel strengths. 
The gel strength of a 
seems to be dependent on the size 
of the protein molecules of which 
it is formed, The longer the mole- 
cule, the more it tangles with its 


gelatin 


neighbors; consequently the great- 
er its tendency is to form a stiff 
gel or a solution. Of two 
gelatins from the same source, one 
which has been overheated and 
mishandled in the extraction will 
lower gel strength than 
due to some breakdown 


viscous 


be of a 
the other, 
of the larger molecules. 

As would be expected, the gela- 
tins with the higher gel strength 
are of the lightest color, showing 


more careful handling in their 
preparation, and a lower propor- 
tion of impurities. It is for this 
reason that often a mill will speci- 
fy a high gel strength product. 

Present-day usage demands gel- 
atins with gel strength of from 
150 to 250 grams. The higher gel 
strengths, of course are more cost- 
ly, but it has not been found that 
their weaving characteristics are 
the best. Actually a gelatin with 
a very high gel strength will form 
too brittle a film for good sizing, 
and the lower strengths are chosen 
both because more may be used for 
the same money and because the 
film is more flexible. 

It has been found that gelatin 
sizes require somewhat larger pro- 
portions of softener than do 
starch-based sizes for effective 
weaving. Also, the additives used 
with gelatin must be either water- 
soluble or fairly well water-dis- 
persible, as gelatin is not as good 
a disperser as the thicker 
starch pastes. Furthermore, gela- 
tin is an excellent food for micro- 
organisms, so that if the 
kept for any length of time, or if 
the yarns are not very carefully 
dried, appreciable amounts of anti- 
septic agents must be used in the 


are 


size is 


size. 


Casein. Casein, a protein derived 
from milk, has been tested as a 
size adhesive, but it produces a 
much weaker film and is much 
more difficult to desize than starch 
or gelatin. 


Synthetic Binders. Several of 
the synthetic polymers developed 
in the last two decades have been 
tried recently for slashing, both 
alone and admixed with starches. 
Despite certain theoretical ad- 
vantages, such as constant viscosity 
and greater folding endurance of 
from these materials, they 
proven to be 


films 
have not as yet 
superior sizes, The proof of the 
pudding—the weaving of the warp 
—still gives the preference to 
starch sizes. And this is completely 
aside from the cost factor which is 
definitely in favor of starches. 
The results of the rayon slashing 
investigation made by the Textile 
Research Institute sum up the re- 
sults obtained also in mills: “Sev- 
eral water-soluble synthetics were 
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tried but the sodium cellulose gly- 
colate was the only one which gave 
satisfactory weaving under the 
conditions of the experiments. 
These products are of a very dif- 
ferent nature than starch or gela- 
tin, and it is quite possible that 
the usual mill conditions which 
were selected for these experi- 
ments put the synthetic products 
at a disadvantage . . . Inasmuch 
as ... the synthetic products in- 
cluded in this study are now rela- 
tively expensive, the possi- 
bility of their being used as 100% 
sizes is not immediate... ” 

The principal synthetics tested 
were: sodium cellulose glycolate, 
methyl cellulose (soluble in cold 
water but not in hot), sodium poly- 
acrylate (too hygroscopic, but 
blended with starch showed good 
weaving qualities), polyvinyl] alco- 
hol, starch ethers, etc. 

One of the main objections given 
by mill men to synthetics they 
have tried is that they were unable 
to get the fiber lay, with resultant 
trouble in weaving, the reed chaf- 
ing the yarn and causing it to ball 
up. 

Despite the disadvantages of 
these products for cotton and spun 
rayon sizing, they have been used 
in a number of places for special 
purposes, and are being used wide- 
ly for filament yarns due to their 
property of being desizable with 
water alone. This allows a milder 
desizing and finishing treatment, 
tending to preserve the surface 
appearance of the goods. 


CMC. Carboxymethylcellulose, 
also previously known as sodium 
cellulose glycolate, is a water- 
soluble cellulose derivative, which 
is dispersible in either hot or cold 
water. According to the literature, 
it has found wider use in sizing in 
Germany than in the U.S., al- 
though the reasons have never 
been quite clear. It is probably the 
best of the synthetic cellulose de- 
rivatives as far as sizing proper- 
ties are concerned. 

The film of this product is more 
flexible than that of starch, yet 
despite this, it does not seem to 
produce as good weaving ef- 
ficiencies as a starch size, This may 
possibly be due to lack of as much 
experience in knowing how to use 
the product as we have with 
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starch sizes, or it may be inherent 
in the nature of the material. 

The cost of this product is too 
high for normal usage, as soft 
warps are obtained if the amounts 
used are cut very much below that 
of the starch formulas. It has found 
special application in blending 
with starches, to minimize the ef- 
fect of stream pollution by de- 
sizing operations. The CMC has 
been found to absorb oxygen from 
the streams at a much lower rate 
than does enzyme - solubilized 
starch. 

One caution to be observed 
in the use of CMC is that it is 
sensitive to variations in relative 
humidity, and will soften exces- 
sively at high humidities. 


Styrene-Based Polymers. Water- 
soluble co-polymers of styrene and 
maleic acid have been developed 
for use in warp sizing. They are 
fair sizes, and may be used in 
quantities below the amounts used 
in starch sizing. However, their 
price has kept them out of any ex- 
tended experimentation in the 
field of cotton or spun rayon siz- 
ing. They are in general use in 


sizing of filament viscose and 


acetate. They have been found to 


give quite satisfactory results, 
which are somewhat improved by 
the use of lubricants, and have to 
a certain extent replaced gelatin 
sizes. 

This type of polymer is furnished 
in several variants. The most com- 
mon is a sodium salt which may 
be desized by a water wash. An- 
other type is solubilized by the 
use of ammonia. When this product 
is dried in the drying section of the 
slasher, the ammonia is driven off, 
and the polymer is no _ longer 
water-soluble, but requires an 
alkaline solution to dissolve it. 
This type is used for a permanent 
size for loom-finished goods. 


PVA. Polyvinyl alcohol in sev- 
eral variations of viscosities, gen- 
erally containing more or less 
small quantities of non-hydrolyzed 
polyvinyl acetate, is very readily 
water-soluble, and has been used 
to a certain extent for the slashing 
of synthetics, where its high cost 
is a secondary consideration. Its 
chief advantage is that it will ad- 
here much more strongly to most 


of the synthetic yarns than do the 
other types of sizes available. It 
is quite sensitive to humidity vari- 
ations, and will soften excessively 
at high humidities. It produces a 
smooth, very flexible film. 

PVA finds its widest application 
at present as an additive to 
formulas requiring greater binding 
power, such as_ starch gum 
formulas used on spun acetates 
and synthetic yarns. It increases 
their pick-up and adhesion, and 
toughens and flexibilizes the heavy 
films that are normally required 
for prevention of fuzz balls with 
the very strong fibers found in 
synthetic yarns. 


Latex Sizes. A recent develop- 
ment which has not yet been 
adopted by the industry, has been 
the experimentation with sizes of 
synthetic latices. These are water- 
dispersed elastomers, kept in dis- 
persion by the use of emulsifying 
agents. Once this material has been 
applied to the yarns and dried, it 
is no longer  water-dispersible, 
and remains as a permanent size 
for loom-finished goods. It is be- 
ing particularly pushed for sizing 
of denims, since it is claimed to 
give greatly increased wear-re- 
sistance, plus a wash-proofing and 
crock-proofing covering film over 
the indigo dye. 

The principal difficulty so far 
encountered is a difficulty of han- 
dling due to the lack of a satisfac- 
tory additive to prevent sticking 
on slasher cans and gumming oi 
slasher and loom parts. If this 
could be obviated by proper varia- 
tion of the latices or by the use of 
effective additives, this type of 
size would probably find at least 
a limited market for certain types 
of goods. 

Summarizing, the presently used 
types of starch mixes have been 
adopted for cotton and most spun 
rayons because from the stand- 
point of the textile executive or 
mill superintendent, any desired 
type of gum can be made from the 
different starches or combination 
of same through chemical action 
on them. These can also be pro- 
duced cheaper and in a cleaner 
state and higher degree of uni- 
formity than is possible with the 
natural gums. 

They can also be made so that a 
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higher concentration can be cb- 
tained in solution. It is impossible 
to obtain high concentrations of 
solids in a solution of the natural 
gums commonly used in old style 
sizing and finishing. 

Further, most gums require con- 
siderable technique and length of 
time for them to go into solution 
or absorb uniformly large quanti- 
ties of water. Therefore, it is in- 


Mr. Mill President, Is This What You 


COMPANY presidents worry more 
about developing a top man- 
agement team than on any other 
business problem, Lyle M. Spen- 
cer, president of Science Research 
Associates, said recently. 

Mr. Spencer, who talked on the 
subject “Better Ways of Building 
Top Management,” said, ““‘The key 
difference between owning a com- 
pany and running a profitable 
business lies largely in the success 
a president achieves in organizing 
an effective, functioning team of 
top executives. Finding, training, 
and motivating the key executives, 
through whom a president must 
accomplish his work, is the thorn- 
iest and longest-lasting problem 
he faces.” 

This was one of the key findings 
from a research study conducted 
by the Young Presidents’ Organi- 
zation, a group comprised of men 
and women who became presidents 
of their concerns before reaching 
the age of 40. 

A rule-of-thumb method to en- 
able company presidents to organ- 
ize and motivate their key exec- 
utives more effectively has been 
developed from the findings, ac- 
cording to Mr. Spencer. Four out- 
standing characteristics of a good 
executive emerged from the source 
material, he said. They are: 

1. The members of a good ex- 
ecutive team possess remarkable 
flexibility. Regardless of their 
training and experience within the 
company, they are receptive to new 
ideas, able to adapt themselves 
quickly to changing conditions, and 
can withstand setbacks without 
losing their drive and enthusiasm. 
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efficient to use dry gums of the 
natural type unless previously put 
into solution. This is necessary to 
insure the maximum efficiency 
from them. This handicap causes 
most mills to use gum which is al- 
ready in solution, and as pointed 
out, since the natural gums can 
only be put into dilute solution, a 
great deal of waste is encountered 
in paying freight on the water con- 


2. A good executive team has 
depth. The temporary absence of 
one member of the team limits the 
organization and perhaps decreases 
its efficiency, but it does not leave 
the company paralyzed. 

3. The members of a good ex- 
ecutive team each build their own 
efficient division of the company 
with a minimum of routine super- 
vision. The executive team mem- 
bers and their divisions are in a 
state of healthy rivalry with each 
other. 

4. The executive team functions 
by balancing and controlling two 
impulses which are in essential 
conflict with each other, On the 
one hand, there is a desire for 
maintaining, improving, and con- 
tinuing the status quo, for preserv- 
ing the business, and for correcting 
the things that hamper the present 
functions of the business. The sec- 
ond impulse which drives the ex- 
ecutive team is the impulse to- 
ward growth, toward developing 
new products, new markets, new 
kinds of business enterprises more 
profitable than the ones the com- 
pany already has. 

Mr. Spencer also said that the 
executive teams of most companies 
are “surprisingly small.” They usu- 
ally include only three or four per- 
sons besides the president — an 
administrator, who serves as the 
president’s alter ego and keeps the 
company’s day-to-day operations 
running smoothly; a sales man- 
ager; a production chief; and a 
financial officer who manages the 
company’s capital. Other business 
posts rarely achieve top ranking 
in a company’s inner circles. 


tent. 

A lot of the disadvantages of 
natural gums are also overcome by 
the synthetic sizes, but their cost 
has limited their application to 
fields where certain requirements 
must be met, which the modified 
starch sizes have not yet been de- 
veloped to meet. 


(To be continued next issue) 


Worry About? 


If all the attributes and statistics 
were put together to form a com- 
posite key executive, the “average”’ 
would look something like this, ac- 
cording to Mr. Spencer. 

1. He is currently holding a job 
that carries more responsibility 
than any job he has previously 
held. 

2. More likely than not, he has 
come up from the ranks within the 
company. 

3. He has less education than his 
president and he feels defensive 
about it. 

4. He is older than the president 
although he has held his present 
post for only three years. 

5. Planning ahead, he looks for- 
ward to making a long-time career 
in his present company. Although 
he knows the chances of his be- 
coming president are small, he is 
ambitious to expand the scope of 
his present job by helping his com- 
pany to grow. 

6. His present salary is about 
$13,200 yearly. Although he has 
succeeded in the world 
faster than he expected to, he ex- 
pects to earn a materially greater 
amount in the future, and the 
chances are one in three that he 
is actively dissatisfied with his 
present income. 

The basic reward that the ex- 
ecutive receives for his good per- 
formance on the job is his own 
feeling of personal satisfaction and 
his feeling that he has gained the 
esteem and respect of his fellow 
executives, the president, and his 
subordinates, according to Mr. 
Spencer. 


business 





This new American MonoRail Cleaner sends con- 
trolled currents of air across three separate areas — 


1. A high velocity air foil type fan cleans 


currents across roving and creel. 


all ceiling areas. 
j 2. A turbo type fan sends controlled air 


3. Another separate turbo fan directs high 


CLEANER SOLVES velocity currents toward the areas under 


the frame. 


N T ] R gE Travelling automatically as a unit, this new American 
MonoRail Cleaner covers as many as twelve frames 
depending on mill conditions. 


CLEANING PROBLEM 


Let an experienced engineer recommend the type of 
cleaning to give greatest coverage in your mill. 


EQUIPMENT 


— 13106 ATHENS AVENUE © CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 
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HANDLING 
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THE DIPLOMAS have been presented, the prizes 

have been awarded, the speakers have said their 
platitudes, and now the Class of 1956 from America’s 
textile schools has departed for the mills, the sales 
offices, the chemical labs, the graduate schools, and 
all the other expected and unexpected places where 
textile grads start their life’s work. 

Beginning on this page and continuing on pages 141 
and 143 are the names of those who were graduated 
curricula 
Durfee 
Institute, Clemson College, Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology, Institute of Textile Technology, Lowell Tech- 
North Carolina 


textile 
Bradford 


from the 
Institute, 


this year 
Polytechnic 


nological Institute, 


ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
(Auburn) 


Henry E. Austin, Jr., Military 

Robert E. Bailey, Jr., Military 

Edwin J. Bannister, United 
Manufacturers, Inc 

Oscar L. Barrett, United Merchants & Manu 
facturers, Ine 

Zebbie M. Bush, Mt. Vernon Mills 

William F. Dolan, National Oil Products Co 

James R. Edge, Military 

James R. Eichelberger, W. A 
Co 

Robert F. Hardy. Jr., Chemstrand Corp 

George W. Heard, United Merchants & Man 
ufacturers, Inc. 

Roy L. Hill, West Point Mfg. Co 

Richard C. Hyde, Callaway Mills Co 

Guy H. Kaylor, Wehadkee Yarn Mills 

Loy S. Reynolds, Dan River Mills, Inc 

Lamson C. Robinson 

James W. Sherrer, Crompton Highland Mills 
Inc 

John R. Spivey, Borden Mills, Inc 

L. Ray Taunton, Celanese Corp. of 

Raymond H. Ulrich, Military 

Jehn A. Ward 

Charles E. Willett, Tennesse+ 

Robert D. Word, Military 


Merchants & 


Handley Mfg 


America 


Eastman Co 


BRADFORD DURFEE TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE 

Roger J. Araujo, Graduate School, Brown 
University 

Norman F. Anudet, 
Dept., U. S. Arm; 

James F. Corbett, Jr. 

Francis A. Flynn 

Walter Leach, Armstrong Cork Co 

John R, Marum 

Walter G. Palmer, Military 

John A. Sousa 

David T. Sullivan, Military 

Richard E. Violette, Douglas Aircraft 


Research Development 


CLEMSON 
Henry F. Addison, Blue Bell Garment Manu 
facturing Co 
I. Duane Alewine, American Enka Corp 
Everett S. Barton, Dan River Mills 
Arthur G. Boudoucies, American Enka Corp 
A. B. Blanton, Jr., Cherokee Textile Mills 
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Textiles de la 


Philadelphia Textile Institute, Rhode Island School 
of Design, and the two Canadian schools—Ecole des 
Province 
vincial Institute of Textiles. 

The firm where each graduate is employed is given 


de Quebec and The Pro- 


immediately after his name, if it was known at the 


time the information was compiled by the schools. 


of Alabama 


Technical with 


eraduation. 


State College, Editors. 


Clemson continued 

Lawrence O. Bragg, Institute of Textile Tech 
nology 

J. W. Brannen, Avonda'e Mills 

James W. Bridwell, Du Pont 

George W. Christian, Woodside Mills 

Charles A. Davis, Military 

Donald C. Davis, Tennessee Eastman Corp 

Howard G. Garner, Jr., U. S. Patent Office 

Thomas C. Hamrick, United Merchants & 
Manufacturers, Inc 

William P. Heath, Jr., U. S. Patent Office 

Bruce P. Holzschuh, U. S. Patent Office 

Harry L. Hill, National Aniline Division 

Rodney B. Hunt, U. S. Patent Office 

C. P. Hunter, Judson Mills 

Jimmy R. King 

Joe E. Long, 
Corp. 

R. R. Mackey, U. S 

Gerald D. Martin, U.S 

C. R. Maxwell, Southern 

E. M. Moore 

R.chard P. Moore, Military 

J. L. Moore, Military 

Grenville D. Morgan, Military 

Milner C. Moseley, Crawford 
Co 

William R. O’Dell, U. S. Rubber Co 

Bobby A. Painter, Chicopee Mfg. Cor} 

Carl T. Pate, Jr., American Viscose Corp 

R. E. Patrick, Jr., Deering, Milliken Corp 

William J. Purvis, U. S. Rubber Co 

Stanley J. Reeves, Deering, Milliken Corp 

James D. Rhinehart, Inman Mills 

Louis K. Rimrodt, U. S. Patent Office 

R. R. Sanders, Jr., Avondale Mills 

Thomas L. Shealy, Jr., 
Corp 

Barron R. Simms, Military 

Floyd H. Simpson, Jr., Abney Mills 

John B. Smith, Joanna Cotton Mills Co 

Jimmy D. Smith, U. S. Patent Office 

H. W. Sox 

Billy R. Spencer, Albany Felt Co 

Bobby J. Sprouse, U. S. Patent Office 

Emil O. Stahl, Jr., The Torrington Co 

James E, Still 

Ansel C. Sutherland, American Enka Corp 

H. Douglas Thompson, Hamilton Cotton Co 

Charles BE. Washington, Riegel Textile Corp 

Robert O. Willard, Burlington Industries 

Robert J. Tisdale, Deering, Milliken Corp 

Franklin E. Williams, J. P. Stevens & Co 
Ine 

Thomas E. Boyce, Joanna Cotton Mills Co 

Ronald L. Childress, Institute of Textile 


Technology 


Deering, Milliken Researcl 
Patent Office 
Rubber Co 


Worsted Mills 


Manufacturing 


Tennessee Eastman 


The word “Military” 
cates that he was required to begin active service 
one of the 


To all the graduates, 


after a graduate’s name indi- 


armed forces immediately after 


“We wish you well.” — The 


Clemson continued 

James L. Galbraith, Woodside Mills 

Lynn A. Hendricks, graduate work 

Robert L. Holmes III, Institute of 
Technology 

Kenneth C. McAlister, Jr., Du Pont 

Joseph M. McCown, Bouligny Co 

David R. Meyers, Institute of Textile Tech 
nology 

John C. Sinclair, Jr., Bouligny Co 

John R. Swetenburg, Jr., Pacolet Mfg. Co 

Peter Turner, United Merchants & Manufac 
turers, In¢ 

Bobby R. Clement, Deering, Milliken Corp 

Robert B. Huey, National Aniline Division 

Guy D. Moulton, Esso Standard Oil Co 

William L. Polhemus, Pepperell Manufactur 
ing Co 


Ralph B. Cureton 


Textile 


GEORGIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
(Georgia Tech) 


Johannes H. Lutjens, Mylu Carpet Co 

John A. Brackett, American Enka Corp 

James M. Buckner, Jr., National Aniline Divi 
sion 

Robert V. Clarke, Jr., Chemstrand Corp 

Charles K. Cobb, Military 

William P. Davis 

Carlos S. DeGreiff 

Jerry A. Dubrof, Military 

Edward W. Edge, Military 

Bobby L. Harrell, Celanese Corp 

Henry P. Jewell, Crystal Springs Bleachery 

James M. Joiner, Military 

Roger N. Kimball, Auburn Hosiery Mills 

Carlis E. Kirkpatrick, Pacolet Manufacturing 
Co 

John V. Linn, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 

Charles W. O’Rear, Military 

James R. Overby, Dow Chemical Co 

Eddie C. Oxford 

Arun M. Parikh 

Albert J. Quigley, United Merchants & Man 
ufacturers, In« 

Ronny Schmatz, W. R. Grace Co 

Hugh I. Shulock, Military 

John H. Smallwood, Martha Mills 

John R. Thomas, III, Chemstrand Corp 

Thurmond E. Varnum, Mylu Carpet Co 

James Walker, III, Chemstrand Corp 

Robert L. Waugh, Military 

Sidney F. Wheeler, Military 

Perry R. Young 

Jimmy L. Beeland, Military 

Continued next page 
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U. S. ACME FACE DRIVE TWISTER 


16 oz. to 24 oz. packages—with spin- 
die speeds up to 14,500 r. p. m. 
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U. S. ACME DOUBLE DECK JUMBO TWISTER 


8 oz. to 16 oz. packages — with spin- 
die speeds up to 12,500 r. p. m. 
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U. S. ACME COMBO DOUBLE DECK TWISTER 


8 oz. to 32 oz. packages — with spin- 
die speeds up to 14,500 r. p. m. 
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U. S. ACME DOUBLER TWISTER 


16 oz. to 32 oz. packages — with spin- 
die speeds up to 7,000 r. p. m. 


.-e have been sold as standard equipment on 
U. S. ACME THROWING FRAMES 


More than one and a half million Marquette Roller 
Bearing Spindles have been furnished as original equip- 
ment on frames manufactured by U. S. Textile Machine 
Co. They are operating efficiently at high speeds with 
heavy packages, and giving important savings in pow- 
er and maintenance. 

There is a Marquette Spindle for spinning or twist- 
ing every type of yarn—cotton, synthetics, wool and 
worsted—and for all sizes of packages up to 12 lb. 
gross load. On amy frame, new or old, Marquette 
Spindles will help you produce more yarn at lower cost. 

We'll be glad to arrange a test installation to prove 
the many advantages of Marquette Spindles in your mill. 
Contact our home office or one of our representatives. 


Representatives: WILLIAM P. RUSSELL, BOX 778, ATLANTA, GA. 
C. H. WHITE, MOUNT HOLLY RD., ROUTE 6, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
R. MICHAEL TURNER, 100 CHESTNUT STREET, CLINTON, S. C. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


CURTISS-WRIGHT 


CORPORATION * CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


Other Marquette Products: SPRING CLUTCHES 
HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS e AIRCRAFT WINDSHIELD WIPERS 
ROTARY OIL PUMPS ¢ PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 
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Georgia Tech graduates continued 

Donald M. Hankins, Eagle & Phenix Mills 

Edward A. Moore, Mary-Leila Cotton Mills 

Billy M. Phillips, The Chemstrand Corp 

Preston R. Savage, Jr., The Chemstrand Corp, 

Newton G. Hardie, Jr., Military 

Victor A. Arrieta 

Curtis W. Holland, Military 

Thomas D. Kenady, Chemstrand Corp 

Walter G. Abrams, Military 

Lesil S. Bomar, Jr., Military 

Gultekin Celikiz, Philadelphia Textile 
tute 

Thomas D. Efland, Clemson College 

Albert T. Taylor, Jr., Military 

John J. Anderson, Jr., Military 


Insti 


INSTITUTE OF TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY 


Albert J. Genereux, Du Pont 

Earl 8. Gordon, Du Pont 

Floyd N. Howard, Judson Mills 

William H. Jewell, Gaffney Manufacturing Co 

Richard G. Mansfield, Dow Chemical Co 

Jack O. Middleton, Callaway Mills Co 

William A. Silveira, New Bedford Institute of 
Textiles & Technology faculty 

Robert E. Swift, Du Pont 

Donald F. Taylor, Du Pont 


LOWELL TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


Gordon L. Axon, Dow Corning Corp 

Charles K. Chiklis, W. Va. Pulp & Paper Co. 

Charles D. Flamand, Nationa! Aniline Division 

Walter Gonet, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 

Joseph A. Roux, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 

Sanae Sakaguchi 

Jayant K. Sanghrajka 

Henry M. Szczepanik, Rohm & Haas Co. 

Selim Benardete 

Robert T. Cassidy, Dow Chemical Co 

Edward J. Collins, Hood Rubber Co 

Than Kinaci 

Fevzi Ozbilen 

Capt. Edward K. Yellman, USA, 
master Research Laboratories 

Anilkumar R. Banker 

Binod J. Nair 

John EB. Jouret, Pendleton Woolen Mills 

James M. Keohane 

Paul G. Perra, F. C. Huyck & Sons 

James F. Walsh, Lockport Felt Co 

Richard B. Aldrich, Deering, Milliken Corp. 

Donald M. McCord, Du Pont 

Jean A. Cryan, Merrimack Manufacturing Co. 

Carol A. Dunn, United Elastic Corp. 

David H. Shay, Interchemical Corp 

Francis 3. Carolan 

Padamshi K. Chheda 

Marcella 8. Czekanski 

James T. Davies, Monsanto Chemical Co 

Alan A. Denio, Dow Chemical Co 

Gerald T. Gallagher, Becco Chemical Division 

Frank H. Gentle, Jr., L.T.I. Graduate School 

Philip S. Lamprey, U.N.H. Graduate School 

Paul A. Law, Dow Corning Co 

Frances T. Libbey 

Frederick W. Obear, B. F. Goodrich Chemical 

William H. Pedrick, National Lead Co 

Chester J. Petkiewicz, American Viscose 

Francis A. Raudelunas, National Starch Co 

Raymond W. Tabloski, Derby Chemical Co 

Owen C. Tierney, Becco Chemical Division 

Eugene P. Schwartz, Cadillac Textile Mills 

Harold N. Cotton, Harvard Graduate School 

William F. Frei, Finetex Elastic Webbing Co 

Norman G. Greene, F. ©. Huyck & Sons 

Salim Ibrahim 

Dennis S. Kaplan 

Fred E. Klimpl, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Co. 

Francis L. McKone, F. C. Huyck & Sons 

David B. Perlstein 

Elliot Remler 

Edgar W. Slatkin 

David L. Bagshaw. Portsmouth Naval Yard 

Donald P. Coates, Portsmouth Naval Yard 

Curtis A. Guild, Military 

David E. Hanlon, Portsmouth Naval Yard 

Richard F. Hoyle, Garlock Packing Co 

Edward R. Koza, Portsmouth Naval Yard 

George L. Landry, Deering, Milliken Corp. 

Edward A. Long 

Raymond P. Sharkey, Portsmouth Naval Yard 

Bernard Shapiro, M.I.T. Graduate School 

Jay A. Sherman, Star Woolen Mills 

Wallace J. Filler, Military 

Francis J. Hogan, Deering, Mi'liken Corp 

James A. Knox, Jr., China Grove Cotton Mills 

Paul E. Leipzig 

John J. McLaughlin, Military 

David M. Peck 

Leonard R. Sheroff, Graduate School 

Michael D. Sands, Military 


Quarter- 


SCHOOL OF TEXTILES, N. C. STATE 


COLLEGE 


Larry N. Baldwin, Riegel Textile Corp. 
Wm. M. Barnett. American Viscose Corp. 
R. J. Basinger, Saco-Lowell Shops 
Thomas A. Beaty, Military 
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NV. C. State graduates continued 

Luther R. Beaver, Cannon Mills Co 

Lawrence I. Belkin, M. Lowenstein & Sons 

Richard N. Berrier, B. F. Goodrich Chemical 

Mart.n D. Bier, Tempton Spinning Mills 

Leonard A. Binder, Jack Binder Asso 

Wm, M. Breeze, J. P. Stevens & Co 

Wm. H. Brehm, II, Military 

Wm. L. Bryant, Cone Mills Corp 

Carlton C. Butler, Cone Mills Corp 

N. H. Chen 

Kenneth G. Cloninger, Shell Oil Co 

Eddie R. Cook, Cherokee Textie Mills 

Sidney B. Cooke, Cannon Mills Co 

Edwin P. Cornelius, Chatham Mfg. Co 

Ernest W. Crawford, Military 

Eugene Cross, III, Cross Cotton Mills 

Robert W. Dillard, Military 

Francis R. Dunn, Landrum Hosiery Mills 

Joyce L. Dutton 

Robert G. Egerton, American Cyanamid C« 

Wm. 8. Fisher, Cannon Mills Co 

Charlie A. Fox, Military 

John G, H. Geitner, lvey Weavers, Inc 

Richard Goldenberg, Military 

Wm. H. Gray, J. P. Stevens & Co 

Oliver H. Green, Albany Felt Co. 

Jack R. Hall, Jr., Fieldcrest Mills 

Donald R. Harkey, Du Pont 

Rebert W. Hayworth, Jr., Burlington Indus- 
tries 

Stanley L. Hilton 

Wm. E. Honeycutt, Du Pont 

Michael J. Jacobus, American Enka Corp 

Bobby E. Jones, Spindale Mills 

M. T. Kataria 

Ode F. Kattan 

Marvin B. Katz 

Johnnie K. Kemp, J. P. Stevens & Co 

Louis A. Kiser, Jr., Graduate Work—N. ( 
State College 

Fred G. Kleiman, Military 

John A. Knight, Military 

Ottis L. Koontz, Woodsid« 

Werner Kraus 

James H. Kub, Chester H. Roth & Co 

James N. Lancaster, Spindale Mills 

Helmut O. Leuze 

James B, Lewis, Military 

Y. D. Li, Kobe, Japan 

Charles R. McCarn, Cannon Mills Co 

Thomas M. McElhannon, J. P. Stevens & Co 

James A. McLean, Chemstrand Corp 

John R. McLaughlin, Chatham Mfg. Co 

Joseph J. McNamara, J. P. Stevens & Co 

Roger I, Markay, Markay Tricot Co 

John R. J. Miller, Hickory Dyeing & Winding 

Joe T. Moore 

Charles R. Niblack, Chemstrand Corp 

Wm. H. Overton, Military 

John K. Patterson, Jr., Cannon Mills Co 

Carl A. Pendley, American Enka Corp 

Ronald G. Perkins, Military 

Graham A. Pope, Chemstrand Corp 

Oscar M. Prado, Textilra Mayabeque, S.A 

Kenneth W. Prodo, U. S. Rubber Co 

Henry E. Protzmann, L. P. Muller & Co 

James L. Purvis, Dan River Mills 

Max E. Radford, Dan River Mills 

K. Rahman 

Richard W. Reagan, American Enka Cor; 

Frank W. Rhoads, J. P. Stevens & Co 

Delmer L. Roberts, Textile Machine Works 

Daniel W. Rochelle, Burlington Industries 

Donald J. Rosenbaum, Military 

Harvey R. Rudikoff 

Henry W. Saffer, 
State College 

Herbert C. Schafer, Springs Mills, In¢ 

Ernest K. Sherrill, Woodside Mills 

T. F. da Silva Neto 

Howard H. Simon, Military 

James Ernest Sipes, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 

James J. Snead, Roxboro Cotton Mills 

Jerry L, Splawn, V. B. Splawn & Sons 

George W. Springle, Du Pont 

Howard M. Sprock, Geigy Corp 

Donald J. Stadler, J. P. Stevens & Co 

Ernest M. Sternberg, Graduate Work—N. ( 
State College 

Caswell R. Strickland 

Robert B. Stuart, Erwin Mills 

Walter J. Taylor, Jr. 

William J. B. Tennant, J. P. Stevens & Co 

William B. Troutman, Carbide & 
Chemicals Co 

Andrew L. Tucker, American Enka Cory 

John E. Ward, Burlington Industries 

Cc. F. Yuen 

Hubert S. Ghosn 

Henry C. H. Leung 

Kuo C. Woo, Research 
CoNlege 

Roger W. Jackle, Research Staff 
College 


Mills 


Graduate Work—N. (¢ 


Carbon 


Staff—N. C 


State 


N. C. State 


PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE INSTITUTE 


Stanley Arons 

Donald A. Barrow, Graduate study at I.T.T 
Henry C. Briggs, Graduate study at I.T.T. 
Francis A, Bromley 

Victor E. Collen, Princeton Knitting Mills 
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PTI graduates continued 

Willard J. Firx, Princeton Knitting Mills 

Louis I. Fisher, Fuller Fabrics 

Bharat J. Gajjar, Du Pont 

Ronald H. Gerber, Military 

Surendra K. Goyal, Returning to India 

George K. Grassmyer, Ashworth Bros. Co 

Ronald P. Hammer, Owens-Corning Fiberglas 

Russell S. Kenin, Dow Chemical Co 

Ronald A. Kershaw, American Hair & Felt 

Milton A. Kessler, Hammonton Park Clothes 

Donald R. Kew, Orr Felt & Blanket Co 

Mir I. A. Khan, Research Dept., P.T.1 

Jacob D. Korman, Korman Industries Aus 
tralia) 

Mortimer F. Krane, Princeton Knitting Mills 

Raymond M. Levine 

Charles R. Lewis 

Stanley Lewis, American Cyanamid Co. 

Bruce E. Lipman, Crestwood Textiles 

Alan Lipschultz 

Daniel Mook, Mook Bros Inc 

Alberto B. Moscona, Alentex, 8S. A. (Mexico) 

Sherwin L. Neugeboren, Clover Knitting Mills 

John J. Owens, Jr., Owens-Cerning Fiberglas 

Julius 8S. Pasquariello, Puritan Sportswear 

Maung S. Pe, Returning to Burma 

Gerald Pirato, Jay Co 

Rodolfo Poepsel, Returning to Bolivia 

Bernard C. Rosner 

Lawrence L. Schachter, Du Pont (Canada) 

Irwin L. Schwartz 

Guntina Stubis, Du Pont 

Man M. Thapar, Returning to India 

George H. Thomas, Jr., Burlington Industries 

Maung M, Tun, Returning to Burma 

Jerrold S. Walker 

David Ta-Kwan Wue, Sui Chen Co 
Kong) 

Nathaniel Zinman 

John J. Conlin, Lockport Felt Co 

Jordon E. Dannin, Graduate study 

Gordon K. Empting, Phoenix Dye Works 

Imrich Grescaler, Du Pont 

Frederick E. Gross, Princeton Knitting Mills 

Bruce E. Hand, Cold Spring Bleachery 

Edmund G. Lodge, Jr., American Viscose 
Corp. 

Virenchee V. Sagar, Returning to India 

Sheldon L. Soskin, Hautman & Leddon Co 

Murray Steinberg 

Robert N. Birkenbach, Huntingdon Yarn Co 

Ralph M. Cerame, Wellington Sears 

Robert Cohen 

Howard 8S. Danzig, M 

Harold Freedman 

Paul P. Galindo, Returning to Venezuela 

Pablo P. Gonzalez, Fabricato-Medellin (Co 
lombia) 

Isaac P. Guberek, Returning to P.T.I. 

James J, Kelly, Wellington Sears 

Evangelos Kyparissopoulos, Returning to 
Greece 

Allan Lewis 

Charles R. Lewis, Interchemical Corp 

Mariono F. Macellaro, Jr., Tioga Weaving Co 

Cesar M. Aguilar, Returning to Mexico 

William R. Parry, Tioga Weaving Co. 

Harlan P. Parver, Burlington Industries 

Na’Man M. Sabbagh, Returning to Syria 

David R. Schwarz, Sage Fabrics Co 

Joel Shindermann, Scheuer & Company 

Qaisar A. Siddigue, Returning to Pakistan 

Donald L. Spangler, Wellington Sears 

Thomas A. Taylor, Tioga Weaving Co 

Fedon Tchatchopoulo, Returning to Turkey 

William D. Neuman, Robert Bruce Co., Inc 

Martin Slotoroff, Cosmo Knitwear 

Jorge Weissenberg, Returning to Guatemala 


Hong 


Heineman & Co 


RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Edwin H. Benz, United Merchants and Man 
ufacturers, Inc 

Leon E. Therrien, United 
Manufacturers, Inc 

Byron A. Waterman, Jr., Military 

James E. Farrington, The Chemstrand Corp 

John J. Feroce, United Merchants and Manu 
facturers. Inc 

Andrew W. Francis, Jr., Institute of Textil 
Technology 

Alan D. Grover, 
nology 

Charles P. Masterson, Belding Corticelli In 
dustries 

Necla F. Babacan, D. B. Fuller & Co., Ine 

Kenneth E. Carlson, Advanced Study—Leeds 
University, England 

Naomi B. Danovitch 

Joanne L. Egan, Fine Decorators, Inc 

Elnore P. Greenman, Advanced Study, Na 
tional School of Decorative Arts, Aubus 
son, France 

Cynthia G. Jones, Advanced Study, National 
School of Decorative Arts, Paris 

Judith A. Kaufman, Cohn Hall Marx 

James G. Mosch 

Leslie Rogers 

Gloria Schochor 

William R. Wildprett, Military 

Babette A. Wittenberg 

Continued nert page 
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For Processing 
and Finishing 
Wools, Cottons, 
Silks, Synthetics 


When you use soap—You Can Depend On 


COLGATE FORMULA 10 


For the best job! 


92%, Sodium Oleate « titer on the fatty acids 10° Centigrade e easily dissolved e excellent 
detergent effect e¢ mild fulling action when you want it e easily rinsed at low temperatures 
with no bad odor left in the fabric. 

Yes, you can depend on COLGATE FORMULA 10* for dozens of textile processing and 
finishing jobs. 

For low-temperature washing ordinarily requiring olive oil soaps, tty COLGATE FORMULA 25.* 
*Sold in eastern states only. 

See your local C.P. representative for details, or write today to our Industrial Department. 


FREE! New 1956 Handy Soap and Synthetic Detergent Buying Guide, 
Tells you the right product for every purpose. Get a copy from your C. P. 
representative, or write us at any one of the offices listed below. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE COMPANY « 300 Park Ave., N.Y. 22,N.Y. ¢ Atlanta 5,Ga. « Chicago 11, Ill. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 187 TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for August, 1956 





TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE 


Ronald E. Allton, U. S 
Leonard Gaston, U. 8. 
Larry Hopkins, West 
Keith Hutson, Du Pont 
Sidney Mack, Postex 


ECOLE DES TEXTILES DE LA 
PROVINCE DE QUEBEC 


Patent Office 
Patent Office 
Mills 


Mills, Ine, 


Ronald Asselin, 

Maurice Beauchesne, 
Ltda 

Constantin Bisticas, Canadian Celanese Ltd 

Robert Bousquet, Dominion Textile Co., Ltd. 

Georges Cote, Dominion Textile Co Ltd 

Claude deBellefeuille, Ayers Ltd 


Canadian Celanese Ltd 
Wabasso Cotton Co., 


Quebec School of Textiles continued 
Claude Fontaine, Canadian Celanese Ltd 
Rejean Gervais, Canadian Celanese Ltd 
Andre Girard, Canadian Celanese Ltd 
Reynold Kudrenecky, Wabassa Cotton Co 
Ltd. 
Jacques Leclerc, Pinatel Piece Dye Works 
Norman H. Moore, Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd 
Andre Morin, Johns-Manville Co Ltd 
Jacques Philie, Canadian Celanese Ltd 
Lucien Pilette, Canadian Industries, Ltd 
James Robinson, Canadian Celanese Ltd 
Gilles Rocque, Dominion Textile Co., Ltd 
Jules Simard, Canadian Celanese Ltd 
Denis St-Pierre, Pinatel Piece Dye Works 
Adrien Tremblay, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd 
Alain Turenne, Canadian Celanese Ltd 


1956 Textile School Graduates 


Quebec School of Textiles continued 
Albert Veillette, Hubbard Felt Co., Ltd 
Jean Oreste Volcy 


THE PROVINCIAL INSTITUTE OF 
TEXTILES 
Arthur F. Buckland, Courtaulds (Canada) 
Robert A. Dods, Dods Knitting Co 
Paul M, Grosbein, Geigy Co., Ltd 
Aleksandrs Lejnieks, Hamilton Cotton Co 
Lindsay E. Liddle, The Code Felt & Knitting 
Co., Ltd 
Jerome A. Travers, Eaton Knitting Co., Ltd 
Donald J. J. Walsh, Paton Manufacturing Co 


Woven vs Tufted Carpets 


THE FOLLOWING remarks were 

made recently by Herbert L. 
Shuttleworth, II, president of Mo- 
hasco Industries, Inc., the com- 
pany formed by the recent mer- 
ger of Mohawk and Alexander 
Smith: 

“The distinction between weav- 
ing and tufting in terms of the na- 
ture of the manufacturing process 
is ... of less importance in under- 
standing the industry than is the 
distinction in terms of capital re- 
quirements. Woven carpet is made 
on large, intricate, expensive 
looms. Their rate of operation is 
such that quite a number would be 
needed to produce a volume large 
enough to be marketed efficiently. 
Tufted carpet, on the other hand, 
is made on machines which actual- 
ly produce carpet at 12 to 15 times 
the speed of conventional looms. 

“A tufting machine with creels 
can be purchased for about $27,000. 
Enough looms to produce the same 
yardage that could be made on one 
tufting machine would cost about 
$350,000. An additional $200,000 
expenditure would be required for 
the auxiliary equipment. In short, 
it takes about half a million dollars 
more investment in equipment 
alone to get into woven carpet pro- 
duction on a small than it 
does to start a tufting operation of 
comparable capacity. If to this 
amount we add the additional floor 
area and labor required in weav- 
ing, as compared with tufting, the 
differences become even more sub- 
stantial. 

“It is this relatively high pro- 
duction capacity of the tufting ma- 
chine and its relatively low initial 
capital cost that has made possible 
the entry of new firms into the car- 


scale 
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pet industry in recent years. 
“Numerically, the industry is 
now dominated by tufted pro- 
ducers. There are only 26 woven 
carpet manufacturers in the United 
States, eleven of which have their 
own tufted lines. But there are 
about 90 additional concerns that 
make carpet the tufted 
type. Approximately half of these 
90 concerns confine their opera- 
tions to small scatter rugs and bath 


of only 


mats. 

“The rapidity with which this 
new manufacturing technique— 
new at least for carpets, but used 
earlier for bed spreads—developed 
is evidenced by the yardage figures 
for rugs and carpets that are 4’ x 6’ 
or larger in size. Only five years 
ago, in 1951, industry production of 
tufted carpet amounted to about 
6,000,000 square yards, less than 
10 per cent of the total yardage 
produced. Last year tufted produc- 
tion amounted to about 42,000,000 
square yards, equal to about 40 per 
cent. At the same time that this 
36,000,000 square yard increase 
was taking place in tufting, woven 
carpet yardage remained constant. 

“It is my belief that tufted vol- 
ume will continue to grow under 
the stimulus of new techniques 
and developments. The first tufted 
carpets were plain, one color prod- 
ucts. Patterned effects in one 
color were introduced about a year 
ago. In January, Mohawk intro- 
duced the first multi-level, multi- 
colored tufted carpet in a design 
effect. Other developments will 
follow, which should further pro- 
mote the growth of tufted volume. 

“A very logical question... . is 
what effect this development is 
going to have on the value of 


weaving equipment. Will it make 
the conventional looms and auxil- 
iary equipment obsolete and 
worthless? 

“My belief is that it will not. 
The rapid growth of tufted produc- 
tion was possible because the 
product reached a market that 
conventional woven carpet made 
of wool had not reached. Tufted 
carpets were first made of cotton 
they are predominantly 
carpet rayon. Both fibers 
cheaper than wool—both 
clearly and brightly—and thus a 
considerable volume of low-priced, 
attractive merchandise was made 
available. 

“But tufting still has deficiencies 
compared with conventional wov- 
en carpet. It cannot, for example, 
produce the clean, well-defined 
and multi-colored patterns that 
are possible with the Axminster 
weave, which today accounts for 
38 per cent of the woven carpet 
yardage. Neither can it produce 
the textures and patterns available 
in a Wilton weave, which today 
represents 24 per cent of total 
yardage. 

“Most directly affected by tufted 
products will be the velvet weave, 
which now accounts for 35 per 
cent of total woven yardage. But 
even this weave, I believe, will 
maintain a substantial volume. The 
quality of surface finish and the 
‘feel’ that characterize any good 
woven carpet have not yet been 
matched by tufted products. I 
should add too that you can ex- 
pect to see the woven industry 
come up with new techniques from 
time to time which, I’m sure, will 
continue to attract a substantial 
number of customers.” 


—now 
are 


color 





ELIMINATE NECESSITY OF LUBRICATING 
DRAFTING COMPONENTS OF SPINNING 
AND ROVING FRAMES 


4 NEW SACO-LOWELL 


“NYLON GUDGEONS AND INSERTS 


Inspect your solid back top rolls, back saddles and 
tension roll supporting arms. If you detect worn sur- 
faces, these new nylon gudgeons and inserts should 
be installed as quickly as possible. 


Another development of SACO-LOWELL RESEARCH 
AND ENGINEERING that is continuously at work 
developing new ways to cut mill operating costs and 
improve profits. Continued evidence that ‘‘It Pays 
to Use Genuine Saco-Lowell Repair Parts.”’ 


Moulded nylon end gudg- 
eons on solid back top 
rolls. Overall gudgeon 
diameter remains the 
same but roll and cap 
box never require lubri- 
cation, nor is there wear 


at gudgeons. 


Tension roll supporting arms reinforced 
with a semi-circular nylon insert at 
inner bend of arm. Wear which would 
SERS OM. a ee: See affect roll concentricity, alignment of 


blocks in the back saddle. Eliminates apron and stock quality is eliminated. 


wear on roll arbor and need for lubri- 


) BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS 
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A Secondhand Goes Fishing 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

We carders are a peculiar group 
of people, having certain views on 
carding which cause us to be called 
contrary, stupid, and just plain 
fools. 

Uncounted numbers of technical 
articles have been written con- 
cerning card room machinery, giv- 
ing us information that is useful 
in our particular mill. All of this 
information is good, but there are 
many small details over- 
looking that have much to do with 
the basic principles of carding. 

Here is a problem in the card 
that was caused by the 
faults in my supervising a card de- 
partment. Every overseer has a 
system whether he will admit it or 
not. Some have systems better than 
others, but they all have some 
faults. The most outstanding fault 
of any system of supervising a 
group of people is the human ele- 
ment. This element can not be 
found in a record report of work 
accomplished. The most often used 
phrase in the textile industry to- 
day is, “I wonder if I can get by 
with this.”’ Not only is this phrase 
used by our employees but by us 
as overseers and executives as well. 

The problem was brought to the 
front because a secondhand in 
carding wanted to go fishing on 
Monday. Of all days, why Monday? 
Well, that was his ambition and 
he was given Monday off. 

I arrived at the mill Monday 
morning 15 minutes before start- 


we are 


room 
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ing time. Every machine started 
on time; no one was absent except 
that secondhand. 

Going back to my desk I won- 
dered if that secondhand had 
caught any fish. Since I was going 
to be secondhand as well as over- 
seer, I thought I had better get 
busy. I started in opener room and 
observed the lay down of cotton— 
I thought it was a very nice lay 
down of cotton. Maybe a little too 
much trash, but with the opening 
equipment I had I should be able 
to make a very nice looking lap. 

In my routine inspection several 
times per day I looked for ma- 
chinery stopped, cleanliness of 
room, and many other things that 
go along with safety and fire 
hazards. Today, Monday, I was a 
secondhand and overseer—what I 
found made me think I 
second-handed overseer. 

I noticed the opener tender was 
feeding more from the bales near- 
est the openers than the rest which 
were farther away. Where was the 
box that he was supposed to be 
using? This box was made to be 
used by the opener tender so that 
he could take some from each bale 
behind one opener. By using this 
box he would get a small bundle 
of cotton from seven bales; with 
five openers you would have a 
blend of 35 bales at all times. 

I found the box in a corner with 
a wheel off. This was quickly re- 
paired and put back in use. Two of 
the openers were putting out 


was a 


Write to the Editors! 


Readers are invited to make use of 
this section for further discussion of 
published articles, or for discussion 
of problems arising in the plant. 
Names will not be used without per- 
mission. Payment is made for practi- 
cal articles or for letters containing 
manufacturing information. 

Address: Editor ‘‘Textile Indus- 
tries,’" 806 Peachtree St., N. E., At 
lanta 8, Ga. 


larger tufts of cotton to the feed 
table than others. I began to won- 
der if any speeds or settings had 
been changed. I asked the opener 
tender if of the had 
given him any trouble lately. He 
pointed to the two openers that 
larger tufts of 


any feeders 


were putting out 
cotton than the others 
the pulleys that drove the spiked 
apron had given them some trou- 
ble. The section man had gotten 
two other pulleys which were not 
the same size, but he had set the 
doffer farther away from _ the 
spiked apron so that it would feed 
the same amount as the others. 

Going to the pickers, I found 
much the same story: fan speeds 
changed, mote knives dull and in- 
correctly set, just a lot of smali 
things that added up to making a 
poor picker lap. 

My biggest surprise came on the 
examination of the cards. In my 
routine checks several times a day 
I always try to talk to all of my 
employees sometime during the 
week. I always ask about his or her 
family—how they were getting 
along, how was his job going, and 
the many other things that tend to 
establish better relations between 
management and labor. 

In examining a card at random 
I found these same small things 
that violate the basic principles of 
good carding, such as mote knives 
burred and improperly set. One of 
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WICASETS, A NEW WICA DEVELOPMENT, ARE 
. * 
EMULSION POLYMERS AND CO-POLYMERS. WICASETS 


OFFER AN UNLIMITED SERIES WITH A WIDE RANGE OF SELECTIVITY 


(C 
COATED AND IMPREGNATED FABRICS WON'T 


WN 


— 


DISCOLOR FROM LIGHT, HEAT, AND CHEMICAL 


FUMES. WICASETS ‘ ARE ODORLESS, TASTELESS, 


AND TRANSPARENT. Sp /) THEY ANSWER THE PROBLEMS 


OF THE WET PROCESSOR OF WOVEN AND NON-WOVEN FABRICS 
S 
(SYNTHETIC AND NATURAL), AND WARP YARNS. MANUFACTURERS OF 


JUTE, SISAL, AND RAMIE PADS, WHETHER PUNCHED OR PRESSED, 


uss WICASETS. 


*Samples on request 


MW: 
ila WN 


WICA CHEMICALS, INCORPORATED 
OLD CONCORD ROAD © CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


ACCURACY 
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the most neglected duties of a card 
grinder is the cleaning of the 
shroud oil-way. This oil-way was 
designed to take care of the excess 
oil put in licker-in bearings. To 
keep this shroud oil-way clean the 
licker-in pulley and _ production 
pulley must be removed. If this is 
not done you will often notice on 
each end of your licker-in screen a 
build up of greasy dirt. You can 
readily see that is a small detail 
that can very easily be neglected. 

I am mentioning only two of the 
many things that I found wrong. 
I know that I would have found 
the remaining cards just as neg- 
lected as this one. 

What had happened to my sys- 


tem? I had been lulled to sleep 
with a false security in a system 
that did not embrace a more de- 
tailed inspection. 

I know that the average over- 
seer has many duties to perform 
besides quality of product, pro- 
duction, and maintenance. All of us 
are not fortunate in having a 
quality control department to call 
to our attention the many small de- 
fects that grow into problems. 

To control these many things 
that are being passed over, our 
supervision will have to embrace 
more details than heretofore and 
must be more rigid. Standard 
speeds must be established from 
openers through roving and a pro- 


gram inaugurated for the checking 
of these speeds at specified periods. 
The reinstruction of grinders 
should contain more emphasis on 
small things that become problems. 
You may have a system of op- 
erating your room which may con- 
trol all of these things which de- 
velop into problems. Anyway, why 
don’t you let your secondhand go 
fishing? You may be surprised. 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 8893 


Take That Slippage Out of Knitting Yarns 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

On our knitting machines we 
have had trouble with yarns creep- 
ing off the cones while the yarns 
were not being knitted. The yarn 
fingers and yarn take-ups would 
not keep the idle yarns taut. 

We solved the problem by in- 
serting a cold-rolled steel rod, 
covered with 100 grit emery cloth, 
above the porcelain guides on the 
take up bracket. We mounted the 
rod snugly against the take up 
bracket by bending some smaller 
brackets (see drawing) out 1%” x 
14” flat steel, and securing with 
screws. 

With the covered rod in place 
the yarns being used are swung 


Is Three Per Cent 


Variation 


6-36 SCREW 





=" C.R.S.ROD WOUND WITH 100 GRIT EMERY CLOTH 


TAKE-UP 





FRONT VIEW 


PORCELAIN 
GUIDES 


THE ABOVE illustration shows the emery-covered rod secured to its 


brackets and mounted on the machine take-up bracket. 


Yarns do 


not touch the rod (upper right) while knitting, but are held against 


it dower right) while idle. 


downward to a point below the 
covered rod and are not chafed. 
When the yarns are idle, the take- 
ups pull the yarns against the 
covered rod and the emery sup- 


Between 


plies the grip needed to keep the 
yarns taut. We find the installa- 
tion works especially well on the 
coarser counts. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 8868 


Physical Inventory 


and Perpetual Inventory Too Great? 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

In our mill, all departments 
keep their perpetual inventory sys- 
tem on their daily usage of raw 
materials and products. At the end 
of each month, we also make a 
physical stock taking. But the re- 
sult usually shows that the dif- 
ference between our daily record 
and the monthly check-up is too 
big, not counting over the invisible 
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loss that we should have in every 
department. 

The percentage of loss found in 
the card and drawing rooms comes 
up to 3%. We wonder if this is 
similar to the usual circumstances 
in the textile industry. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 8877 


(Referred to sources of informa- 
tion. Three replies are printed be- 


low. Further contributions are in- 
vited.—Euds. ) 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 
We would that if the 
petual inventory’ records 
monthly physical inventory of raw 
materials ran with no more than 
a 3% difference you would be do- 
ing very well. Frankly, ours runs 
a little higher than 3% and we 


say per- 


and 
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otibeweth lips 


CARDING 


No. 32 in a Series 


FILLET CLOTHING vs. PLUGS AND TACKS 


Unfortunately in many instances little or no atten- 
tion has ever been given to the importance of using the 
correct plugs and tacks when applying fillet clothing. 

All card cylinders and doffers are taper drilled; and 
unfortunately, no standards as to hole size and degree 
of taper were ever adopted for any prolonged period. 


It is to your best interests to make a study of this and 
have on file, available for ready reference, the complete 
history on size and taper of plugs required for the cards 
in your mill. When ordering replacements, establish a 
practice of sending samples and then double checking 
on receipt of the shipment to be certain that you 
received plugs exactly to your sample. 


Prior to applying new fillet clothing, plugs should 
be carefully inspected on both cylinders and doffers, and 
those that are oil soaked or damaged in any way should 
be drilled out and replaced with new plugs. Shoe pegs 
should be driven in the tack holes of the plugs that 
are left in, 


On the various models of card produced by Saco- 
Lowell Shops, beginning with the old Pettee Machine 
Works and carrying through to their 1956 models, you 
will find various sizes of plugs; and even on some 
models, the holes on the selvages of the cylinders will 
differ from the holes in the cross rows, necessitating the 
use of two sizes of plugs on the same cylinder. On still 
other models, solid plugs are used. So in the case of old 
and new cards produced by the present Saco-Lowell 
Shops, it is almost imperative that samples be submitted. 
The Whitin card uses a special size plug, the H. & B. 
a special size doffer plug. 


When replacing plugs on either edge of cylinders, be 
certain that the part that projects beyond the cylinder 
thickness is cut off flush with the under side of the cast 
iron cylinder. If such plugs are left uncut, you will soon 
have a raised fillet due to chokes in the sides of the cards 
knocking these plugs up. 

It is also vitally important to use the correct size of 
tacks on both cylinder fillets and doffer fillets. These are 
more or less standard items with the card clothing manu- 
facturers. The diameter of the head and length of leg 
are designed particularly for use with fillet card cloth- 
ing; and tacks of the correct specifications can only be 
obtained from card clothing manufacturers. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 


American Card Clothing Co. (Woolen Division) 


Fall River*+t Worcestert Philadelphia*t+} Atlantatt 
Greenville*+} Charlottett Dallastt (Textile Supply Co.) 
E. G. Paules, Representative — Los Angeles, Calif. 

* Factory tRepair Shop {Distributing Point 
3 Factories * G6RepairShops °¢ 7 Distributing Points 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


Clothing for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk, Synthetic 
Fibre and Asbestos cards and for All Types of Napping 
Machinery. Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for 
Special Purposes. Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire. Sole 
Distributors for Platt’s Metallic Wire. Lickerins and 
Topflats Reclothed. 


NOTE: All rights reserved. Reprints, free of charge, on request to Ashworth Bros., Inc., Fall River, Mass. 


stitwotte PIONEERS IN 
CARD CLOTHING 


3 FACTORIES + ++ § REPAIR 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 187 


SHOPS +++ J DISTRIBUTING POINTS 
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would be more than satisfied if we 
could keep within this amount. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 8878 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

We take an actual count of our 
cotton and other raw 
materials inventory each year, and 
for the entire organization, which 
180,000 

never 


and rayon 


approximately 

bales of cotton, we have 
been over or under our inventory 
by more than fifteen bales. How- 
ever, we go to considerable ex- 
pense in keeping our records and 


consumes 


reporting cotton open for stock and 
process. 

The 3% mentioned would be 
entirely out of reason for any one 
of our plants. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 8880 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

We assume that this would be 
only cotton. We make a physical 
inventory only once a year at 
which time we find a variation of 
perhaps six to ten bales or about 
0.02% of the approximately 40,000 
bales we use annually. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 8879 


Display Board in Lieu 
Storage Cabinets 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

In our small plant we do not em- 
ploy a full-time supply room clerk. 
The weave room is on the floor be- 
low the supply room, and we 
found it convenient to allow the 
weave room foreman to unlock the 
supply room and issue supplies to 
our loom fixers, who, in turn, kept 
them in individual cabinets. 

The supply cabinets were usual- 
ly in such a state of disorder that 
the fixers spent much time looking 
for parts in their own cabinets. We 
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solved that problem by mounting 
a 4’ x 6’ board, painted gray, on the 
wall behind the workbench. On the 
board we hang the loom parts 
which the fixers are most likely to 
need. The foreman keeps the board 
replenished. 

An additional aid is in the 
“bulletin” board we placed along- 
side the supply board, for record- 
ing loom settings, customer com- 
plaints, and other items of informa- 
tion for our fixers. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 8873 


HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 7 hy 


Nylon 

Kinits Better 
‘ith No 
Tension 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

For years I tried various 
amounts of tension on nylon knit- 
ting yarns on latch-needle ma- 
chines. Finally I cut the tension to 
an absolute minimum by not 
threading the stop motion. 

My present method of threading 
is to pass the yarn to the eye 
directly over the cone, over the 
ring that the eye is fastened in, 
then down to the eye in the guide. 
My yarns knit better. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 8882 


Stop Swirling on 


Jumbo Cones 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

One of the difficulties of run- 
ning knitting yarn from suspended 
jumbo cones is the tendency for 
the yarn to swirl over the top of 
the cone and hang (arrow). 

This can be overcome by clip- 


PAPER CUP 





ping the tip from triangular paper 
cups (of 4” width) and sliding one 
on each shaft so it rests upon the 
shoulder of the yarn. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 888] 
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TEXTILE SALES DIVISION 
1200 S$. C. NATIONAL BANK BLDG. THE KEEVER STARCH CO. *%& GENERAL OFFICES *% COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


| 


Processors of corn, wheat and blended starches for industry since 1898 
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Lathe Tail Stock Holder 
Saves 8 Hours on One Job 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

A “tailor-made” lathe tail stock 
holder reduces the number of op- 
usually required in the 
studs, collars, 
and _ similar 


erations 
production of 
sleeves, mandrels, 
items. 

This tool combines facing, cen- 
tering, and radii cutting in one op- 
eration instead of doing the three 
operations singly in the usual way. 

One job called for machining 
lifter rods for twenty-four twister 
frames—a total of 576 rods. The 
time saved per twister by using 
this special tool amounted to 20 
minutes; the time saved for the 
complete job totalled eight hours. 
The tool was made in the mill shop 
(see accompanying drawing) and 


Z"LATHE TOOL 
SET SCREW 








DIMENSIONS MUST MATCH 
LATHE AND STOCK USED. 


TOOL HOLDER shown with the cutting edges in place for both outside and 


inside cutting. 


eliminates the necessity of moving 
tail stock and compound rest back 


Cooling Can on Calender 


Permits Continuous Finishing 


JUST BEFORE delivery from 
the hydraulic calender 
shown in the accompanying 
photograph, cloth passes _ be- 
neath a water-cooled roll. This 
permits further movement of 
goods in the plant without it be- 
ing necessary for them to stand 
overnight to cool, with the ac- 
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companying danger of losing 
the finish. 

Besides hydraulic 
friction and schreiner calenders 
are also equipped with the cool- 
ing cans. Idea illustrated cour- 
tesy Arnold Plant, USF-Aspi- 
nook Finishing Division of Gera 
Corp., Adams, Mass.—Staff. 


calenders, 


and forth. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 8865 


How to Get 


2'2 ppi 


on XD Looms 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

In a previous article (TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES, July 1955, p 139) you 
published a kink of mine in which 
I had converted the pick motion of 
an XD loom to give three picks per 
inch. We ran the loom for a year 
and in that time we replaced the 
pick wheel shaft and dog arm 
three times. The excessive motion 
wore them out. 

The customer 
three-pick goods now wants a 
heavier filling in the fabric. To 
hold the weight we were producing 
previous fabric, we now 
must picks. Of course 
that would mean even more wear 
in the pick wheel shaft and dog 
arm than we formerly experienced. 

We devised the following motion 
to give us a continuous take-up 
without excessive wear. The mo- 
tion is simplicity itself. 

We installed a sand roll sprocket 
gear on the pick gear shaft after 
removing the gears and dogs. The 


who wanted the 


in the 
insert 214 





‘ 


sprocket gear fits the pick shaft 
perfectly, and is held on with set 
screws. 

Since our weave is a four-har- 
ness leno we don’t need to turn the 
dobby chain barrel. So we made a 


long chain to reach from the dobby 


drive sprocket to the sprocket gear 
on the pick gear shaft. This en- 
ables us to drive the pick shaft di- 


Change Horizontal Warper 
Section Beams Directly 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

We converted a horizontal warp- 
er to a section beamer to allow us 
to do a better and faster slashing 
job on singles yarn for a very light- 
weight fabric. The original warper 
had forced us to do beam-to-beam 
slashing. 

By removing the reel, mounting 
a yardage clock on the delivery 
roll, and installing a stop motion 
(borrowed from a loom) we now 
are able to draw yarn from the 
creel and wind it onto section 
beams in a continuous operation. 
The accompanying photograph 
shows the basic changes we made, 
and gives a close-up of three steel 
rolls we mounted in ball bearings 
to give us added yarn control. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 8872 


HURRY! 


HURRY HURRY! 


rectly from the crankshaft. 

The combination of gears we had 
on hand gave us the exact pickage 
we needed. Since 
ratchet motions involved, we get 
the 212 picks per inch without hav- 
ing to check constantly for faulty 
picking. 


there are no 


Altering the pick is as simple as 
changing the pinion gear or one of 
the sprockets. We plan to adopt the 
system for all producing 
goods of 10 picks or less. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 8884 


looms 


to 


$100 


Kink Contest Closes August 15, 1956. Send Your Entry Now! 


Every kink, short-cut, time- 
saver, or quality improvement 
suggestion entered in the con- 
test will be paid for immediate- 
ly upon acceptance. The $100 
award will be made as soon as 
all entries are judged. 


The contest rules are simple: 


®> All contributions must be 
postmarked not later than mid- 
night, August 15, 1956. 

®& No limit to the number of 
entries an individual may sub- 
mit in any one contest. 


> All entries paid for upon 
acceptance — no waiting. Extra 
payment for photographs that 
are usable. Extra consideration 
is also given kinks accompanied 
by legible pencil sketches or 
drawings. 

&> Entries must not have 
been published previously and 
must not be submitted to any 
other publication. 

Send your contest entry to: 

Editor TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
806 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlan- 
ta 8, Georgia. 
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“Si has a revolutionary machine here, if he can 
only figure out the middle part..." 


Warp Sizing: Softeners, Binders, 
Penetrants, Ty-In Penetrants, 
Shuttle Dressing, Waxes. 


Wet Processing Chemicals and 
Auxiliaries: Dye Assistants, 
Penetrants, Rewetting Agents, 
Sanforized Fabric Oils, Detergents, 
Scouring Agents, Softeners. 
Niagara Twist-Setter: Yarn 
Conditioning Penetrants. 


Seyco Warp Lubricator. 


This often happens to our ideas, too. But we don’t give up 
easy. The SEYCO lab often pulls thru with the answer to 
a problem that looks almost this tough. Witness our full 
line of first-rate textile chemical auxiliaries and our repu- 
tation for mill service second to none. 


Let SEYCO take a crack at those tough problems of yours. 


Headquarters for textile chemicals 


SEY DEL-WOOLLEY « Co. 


748 RICE STREET, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Chrysler uses I-R:C’s 
New Nylon 


to make floor coverings and upholstery 






WHY DOES CHRYSLER USE 
THE NEW NYLON IN THEIR 
IMPERIAL, CHRYSLER, DODGE 
AND PLYMOUTH CARS? 


Because even a sma// percentage of The New Nylon, in 
automotive fabrics, gives wear advantages out of all pro- 






FLOOR COVERINGS BY 
wosrentncal AND — 



















portion to the amount used. It means longer wear... it 
means greater crush resistance...it means less matting... 
it means higher abrasion resistance... based on compre- 
hensive laboratory and practical test methods applicable to 
the automotive industry. 


If you’re making blends, or 100% nylon fabrics, look into 
the big advantages offered by The New Nylon Staple! 
More Resiliency with less Crushability »« Greater Strength 


Better Luster «+ BetterCrimp  ~°- Lower Dye Costs 
Greater Resistance to Abrasion « New Economy 


OOS LO 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 


Sales Offices: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. * 627 Guilford Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 
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Staple 


longer-wearing 
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Central Station Air Conditioning 


When you buy Parks-Cramer 
Central Station Air Conditioning you buy 


Y A system based on 52 years’ experience in designing, manufacturing and 
installing air conditioning and humidification for textile mills. 


One or more central air washer units of superior performance and longev- 
ity. Here air is cooled or heated, humidified or dehumidified, washed and 
otherwise purified depending upon requirements. Refrigeration and electro- 
static filters included when needed. 


Uniform air distribution to every department of the mill under close, reliable 
automatic control. 


Gradumatic humidifiers are used at Rotary tank screen filters water before Standard refrigerating equipment select- 
duct outlets where conditions dictate. it is pumped to spray nozzles. Perform- ed and engineered to suit each individ- 
Fine spray and automatically varied ance of washer improved, maintenance ual installation. Trane CenTraVac here 
evaporative output make Gradumatics greatly reduced. illustrated. 

ideal. 


Certified Climate Psy- P Ik C: Co 
, chrostat for zone control ar S o ramer mpany 
of room conditions. 

Certified Climate Systems since 1904 


Rugged, simple, 
demande, : FITCHBURG, MASS. — CHARLOTTE,N.C. — ATLANTA, GA. 
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VIBRATOL 


FOR DEPENDABLE, UNIFORM 
DYEING AND LEVELING 


Beautiful, full-color unions between welt and 
boot are easy to obtain with VIBRATOL. This 
safe, sure, dependable dyeing assistant and 
leveling agent levels out color tones between 
multi-filament and the mono-filament as 
nothing else can! 

VIBRATOL increases production, helps 
banish rejects . . . makes hosiery more 
appealing in the box . . . gives more satisfaction 
to the consumer. 

For fast help with your finishing or dyeing 
problems, write or call Fancourt today. 


W. F. FANCOURT CO. 


518 SOUTH DELAWARE AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 47, PA. 


SOLVING FINISHING PROBLEMS SINCE 1904 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—846 S. MAIN ST, BURLINGTON, N. C. 
CANADIAN OFFICE—CHEMTEX PRODUCTS, LTD. 
49 DENSLEY AVE., TORONTO 15, ONT. 





Nearly every competitive advantage 
starts with the machine 


Strength .. . Out of This World! 


For strength and stamina to meet the challenge of high-speed knitting 


machines, it pays to standardize on Textile Spring-Beard Needles, flat stock 
and leaded assemblies. Better fabrics at lower production costs demand 
needles that never vary — in size, shape, toughness, hardness, or flexibility. 
For day-in, day-out dependability . . . for less down-time and 
more profit . . . put Textile Spring-Beard Needles to work in your machines. 


“lexttle SPRING-BEARD NEEDLES 


Wire Products Division 
TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS - READING - PENNA. 
In the South: Asheboro, N.C. In the North: Manchester, N.H. 


Builders of Textile Machinery Since 1900 
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KNITTING SECTION 


Drive Changeover Gives New Life to Circular Machines 


STAFF PREPARED 


EXCLUSIVE 


THE CORNUCOPIA Corporation, 

Belmont, N. C., upon moving 
into new quarters, was faced with 
the need for relocating 31 jersey 
and rib knitting machines and 
drive mechanisms for these ma- 
chines. In making the change to 
new quarters, the management had 
to move all of the line shafting for 
driving most of the machines or to 
substitute some other drive ar- 
rangement. 

After ten years of experience 
with line shaft drives, the manage- 
ment ruled these out entirely in 
favor of individual motor drives 
for each machine, The mill had op- 
erated eight machines equipped 
with individual motor drives for 
several years, and the merits were 
carefully compared to line shaft 
drive on the other machines, 23 
machines were converted to in- 
dividual motor drive. 


Results. Now, an improvement in 
machine efficiency is evident, and 
all of the machines produce better 
quality work because machine 
speeds are kept constant by the in- 
dividual motor drives. The entire 
knitting area is a cleaner, quieter, 
and safer place to work, thereby 
improving employee morale as 
well as reducing the amount of 
dirty cloth produced. 

The individual electric motor 
drives were installed on older ma- 
chines, including spring needle and 
latch needle models. A long range 
competitive view with a reduction 
in seconds, better quality fabrics, 
higher production, and lower cost 
of machine maintenance for the 


Drive Changeover Gives New Life 


to Circular Machines 

Hosiery Manufacturers Reminded 
of Anti-Trust Laws 

Medical Program for the 
Small Knitting Mill 
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DRIVE CHANGEOVER to individual motor drive brought improve- 
ment in machine efficiency, better quality work, and cleaner, quieter, 


safer knitting room. 


long run were among the reasons 
for changing to the new drives, ac- 
cording to management officials at 
this plant. Spring needle machines 
include 19”, 20”, and 21”, sizes run- 
ning 28-cut goods. Yarns used 
range from 26s to 40s single. 

Formerly, two men were re- 
quired when service was needed on 
the line shafts; these men per- 
formed other duties when not 
working on the shafts. Service on 
the line shafts had to be per- 
formed from a ladder or elevated 
position, since the shaft was sus- 
pended from the ceiling, thereby 
constituting a hazard. 

Now, one person can attend to 
lubrication of the drive mechan- 
ism. The only lubrication required 


ARTICLES IN THIS 


regularly is greasing the clutch as 
The electric motors are 
the manufacturer 
lubrication once a 


needed. 
sealed, and 
recommends 
year. 

The knitting area is now much 
easier to keep clean and free from 
lint, dirt, and obstructions. The 
range of goods made in this plant 
includes jersey and rib knit cot- 
tons and synthetics for underwear 
and outerwear, and fabrics for the 
plastic coating trade. 


The Drives. The drives used in 
this instance were tailored for the 
application and required the fol- 
lowing components: 114-hp electric 
motors (220 volts, 1150 rpm), 
clutch, clutch levers, longer drive 


Knitting Hints No. 44 


159 


Figuring Organization Needed and 


160 Cost per Dozen for F-F Sweaters 
Labor Union Activities in Politics 


161 Consider Using "Disappearing" Yarns 


See also “A Primer for New Supervisors” (p. 106), “How We Dye Stretch Yarn Fab- 
rics (p. 114), Executive Section (pp. 73-87), and New Equipment Parade (pp. 171-184). 
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SMOOTH SURFACE and motor housing contours are 
lint-free. Note V-belt drive and wood guard for safety. 


shaft, motor supports, sheaves, and 
V-belts. Motors were supplied by 
Electra Motors, Inc., Anaheim, 
California. Clutches were made by 
Edgemont Machine Co., Dayton, 
Ohio. 

The clutch mechanism 
adapted to the electric stop mo- 
tions so that the clutch is dis- 


was 


engaged upon actuation of the stop 
motion. This arrangement stops the 
machine but not the motor. 

The power supply is fixed to 
provide a switch to control the 
electric current to each motor. Al- 
so, a starter switch is provided on 
each machine. This permits inter- 
rupting the circuit to each machine 


CLUTCH LEVER (see arrow) and linkage to stop mo- 
tion are visible in this view of the changeover. 


should it become necessary to work 
on the motors, which are mounted 
off the floor. 

The new drives were put 
operation about the first of Decem- 
ber, 1955, have given no trouble to 
date, and have fully measured up 
to expectations, according to mill 
officials at Cornucopia. 


into 


Hosiery Manufacturers Reminded of Anti-Trust Laws 


BECAUSE there is some indica- 
cation of an increasing in- 
terest by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in the soft goods field, 
Frank H. Twyefort, counsel for 
the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers, was asked to re- 
fresh the memory of those attend- 
ing the 19th Hosiery Industry Con- 
ference regarding the provisions 
of the anti-trust laws. 
Following is an extract of Mr. 
Twyefort’s remarks: 
“The statutes include the so- 
called Sherman Act, passed 60 
years ago; the Clayton Act, en- 


160 


acted 42 years ago; plus an amend- 
ment to the latter adopted 20 years 
ago, commonly known as the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 

“The general purport of these 
anti-trust laws is to preserve com- 
petition in business. To that end 
monopolies are banned; discrimi- 
nation between customers as to 
prices, services or facilities is pro- 
hibited; and penalties are im- 
posed for violation of the law. In 
other words, the rule of thumb is 
that a manufacturer shall treat all 
competing customers in a pro- 
portionally equal manner. 


“An illustration of this rule in 
the field of advertising is found in 
the comments of last December in 
the notes to the Federal Trade 
Commission’s Trade Practice Rules 
for the Corset, Brassiere and Allied 
Products Industry. These com- 
ments are: 

“ ‘Industry members giving ad- 

vertising allowances to com- 

peting customers must exercise 
precaution and diligence in see- 
ing that all of such allowances 
are used in accordance with the 
terms of their offers. When an 
industry member gives allow- 
ances to competing customers 
for advertising in a newspaper 
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or periodical, the fact that a 
lower advertising rate for 
equivalent space is available to 
one or more, but not all, such 
customers, is not to be regarded 
by the industry member as 
warranting the retention by 
such customer or customers of 
any portion of the allowance for 
his or their personal use or 
benefit.’ 
Roughly stated this means that if 
a manufacturer offers to pay one 
customer 50% of the cost of an ad- 
vertisement he must make that per 
cent available to all competing cus- 
and that such 50% shall 
of the actual cost and not 
some arbitrary amount 
fixed by the customer. It also 
that the manufacturer is 
charged with the responsibility of 


tomers; 
be 50% 
50% of 


means 


seeing to it that these requirements 
are observed. 
“There are other 
the law equally 
manufacturers. 
“For instance, section 3 of the 
Robinson-Patman Act makes it un- 
lawful to be a party to any trans- 
action of sale which discriminates 
to one’s knowledge against com- 
petitors of the purchaser by reason 
of grant of any discount, rebate, 
allowance or advertising service 
charge not available to such com- 


provisions 1n 


binding upon 


petitors in respect of a sale of 
goods of like grade, quality or 
quantity; or to be a party to any 
transaction to sell goods at prices 
lower than exacted elsewhere for 
the purpose of destroying competi- 


A Medical Program for the Small 


BY S. BENTON DAVIS 
EXCLUSIVE 
UNDER TODAY’S conditions of 
rapid turnover and absentee- 
ism among employees it behooves 


FLOOR PLAN OF MEDICAL AREA 


(lower left), 


FIRST AID ROOM 


and physical examination room 


management to utilize all of the 
techniques possible to maintain a 
steady flow of work from a stable 
work force. One of the factors 
which can contribute greatly to a 


Photos show 
right). 


left). 
(lower 


(upper hospital 


HOSPITAL 


~w 
ROOM 


PHYSICAL ™ 


EXAMINATION 


ROOM. 
9'-0 
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tion or eliminating a competitor; or 
to be a party to a transaction to sell 
goods at unreasonably low prices 
for the purpose of destroying com- 
petition or eliminating a com- 
petitor. 

“Since its enactment little 
tivity to enforce the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act has been seen in the soft 
goods field. It would be a mistake 
for manufacturers to _ consider, 
therefore, that the law does not 
apply to them. The law has equal 
force in all business areas, and all 
manufacturers should understand 
that violation may lead to difficul- 
ties with the Federal Trade Com- 
with customers who 
may be injured or offended or with 
the Attorney General.” 


ac- 


mission or 


Knitting Mill 


solution of the problems of turn- 
over and absenteeism is a medical 
program which serves employees 
on an emergency basis and at the 


same time counsels them so that 


room (upper right), first-aid room 





THIS NEW AUTOMATIC TENSION DEVICE" 
on the FIDELITY ‘‘400”’ 
Sets the New Standard 


in Seamfree 


Stocking Quality! 


*Patents Pending in United States and ail Foreign Countries 


Compare the unique features of the revolu- 
tionary new Fidelity Automatic Tension, Device: 


@ Installation does not 
increase machine height! 


Completely air-operated— 
no mechanical arms or contrivances! 


Uniform tension is maintained regardless 
of knitting speed! 


Requires no resetting if machine is Compare—then decide to meet the new 
hand racked! standard of production quality now, with 
the superior new Fidelity Automatic Tension 
Device ... designed for use with the elec- 
tronically controlled Fidelity “400” and 
@ ‘Totally self-contained unit—easily other makes of knitting machines. Write 

installed without auxiliary air inlets! today for details... or visit our showrooms. 


Nylon retainer on transparent receptacle 
assures no-snag removal of stockings! 


gd _ Ip, ; . 7 ° 
Designers and es veeddors Yo Intricate, ,, ees [Sor - 


BS FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 


EXPORT DEPT.: 25 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE: 607 PROVIDENT BUILDING, CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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their work habits can be improved. 
Unfortunately a medical pro- 
gram can oftentimes become so 
burdensome from a cost standpoint 
that it is prohibitive for the small 
organization. Yet a part time med- 
ical program can frequently be set 
up which will supply the desired 
values and at the same time stay 
within the budgetary limits nor- 
mally allocated to this function. 


Objectives of a Medical Program. 
Several years ago such a program 
was established in a small mill 
employing approximately 500 peo- 
ple. Three major objectives were 
in view in establishing this pro- 
gram: 

1. To provide for employees a 
daily consultative service. 

2. To provide biennial physical 
examinations for all employees. 

3. To give pre-employment phys- 
ical examinations to all new op- 
eratives. 

Under 
would 
benefits as: 

1. A closer review and control 
of the company-sponsored insur- 
ance program. 

2. A supervised first aid pro- 
gram in the plant. 

3. Medical service on an 
call” basis for emergencies. 

4. Possibly most important, an 
improved relationship between the 
employer and employees. 


these 
also be 


objectives there 
such concomitant 


“on- 


Securing Medical Personnel. 
With these objectives established 
and carefully documented, togeth- 
er with a description of the total 
program, the employer began a 
search for the medical talent nec- 
essary to carry out the program. 
Naturally this must be on a part- 
time basis, and the employer was 
fortunate enough to find a physi- 
cian who was doing a_ surgical 
practice and serving as consultant 
for a full-time medical program 
in a large local manufacturing es- 
tablishment. 

Since this physician also had in 
his office a nurse who was fully 
qualified from an industrial nurs- 
ing standpoint, a schedule was 
worked out for the physician to 
call at the plant two days per week 
in order to provide pre-employ- 
ment physicals and/or routine 
physical examinations of current 
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employees. The nurse would be 
available on the remaining days of 
the week during a half-hour period 
each afternoon, and would make 
a spot call at the plant each morn- 
ing to take care of any minor prob- 
lems which might have developed 
among employees coming to work 
on the day shift or held over from 
the night shift operation. 


Housing the Program. Fortunate- 
ly, at that time the employer was 
rebuilding his office area, and a 
space was found for the first aid 
and medical program which was 
readily accessible from both the 
general offices and the factory 
area. 

This area is shown 
companying illustrations, 
comprised of three rooms: a gen- 
eral treatment room, a_ hospital 
room, and an examination room. 
In case of emergency, the exam- 
ination room can also be used as 
a hospital room for employees who 
are temporarily incapacitated and 
must lie down. In addition there is 
a small toilet included in the area. 

The physician prepared a list of 
equipment and supplies necessary 
for a program of this nature; these 
were purchased by the employer 
and placed in the area. This equip- 
ment included such things as a 
treatment chair, treatment table, 
storage cabinets, sterilizer, bed, 
heat lamp, etc. 

Supplies were also purchased. 
These were of two types: 

1. Those available for use only 
by the physician or nurse. 

2. Those also for use by first- 
aid people. 

Standard treatment instructions 
were prepared and posted, and all 
supplies in the first category were 


in the ac- 
and is 


WANT SOME EASY MONEY? 


You do? Well, then, here's one way to 
get it. Sit down right now and prepare 
an entry for TI's Kink Contest. Your kink 
or short cut will be paid for immediately 
upon acceptance — no waiting for the 
contest to close. Should it be declared 
the winner, an additional $100 will be 
sent to you. For complete details, see 


page !52. 
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placed in a locked cabinet, along 
with surplus stocks in the second 
category. 


Getting the Medical Program 
Started. In order to initiate the 
program, a meeting of all super- 
visory personnel was called, and 
the physician in charge of the pro- 
gram explained to them the lim- 
its of the treatment which would 
be available, making it under- 
stood that the company’s plan was 
to provide only emergency serv- 
ice, together with the planned 
physical examinations; and that 
any treatment of conditions found 
in these examinations or following 
emergency care would necessarily 
have to be taken care of by the 
employees’ personal physicians. 

Following this, a similar meeting 
was held with members of the bar- 
gaining unit, in order that they 
also might understand all implica- 
tions of the program. It was partic- 
ularly emphasized in this latter 
meeting that the company’s objec- 
tive was to provide a service to 
employees. 

First-aid personnel were selected 
from various departments and the 
nurse gave them a short course in 
first aid to be used “until the doc- 
tor gets there.” This resolved it- 
self into the simplest of instruc- 
tions, since it was management’s 
intention to utilize the professional 
service as much as possible in or- 
der to attain the maximum in im- 
proved relationship. 

Once the program was under 
way it gained wide acceptance in 
the organization and has _ con- 
tinued as a satisfactory approach 
to the problem of providing a med- 
ical service on a part-time basis 
to employees. 





DEEP 
PILE 


IS 
BIG BUSINESS 


From season to season. . . year to year, these 
lustrous, deep, lush, kitten-soft, fur-like fabrics are 
getting the nod from style-wise American women 

in greater and greater numbers. 


And womens’ style centers are receiving the benefit 
in prestige and profits. This is a “must market” 
and a rapidly expanding one. Get your share 
with a battery of 


WILDMAN HIGH PILE FABRIC 
KNITTING MACHINES — TAKING 
ANY TYPE AND SIZE OF STAPLE— 


in all synthetics, separately or mixed, or in combination 
with natural fibers. The advantages built into 

these modern knitters are all in your favor — 
dependable, all day, trouble-free production with 
assured uniformity yard for yard. 


Like to have 


makes the machines that 
complete tech- 


tend to their own knitting. nical details and 
WILDMAN MFG. COMPANY, NORRISTOWN, PA. demonstration? 


Manufacturers of: FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINES; CIRCULAR MACHINES 


FOR OUTERWEAR, UNDERWEAR, SPORTSWEAR, TRIMMINGS; STOP MOTIONS 
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Knitter Hints No. 44 


Stocking fabric stretcher, 
made by Du Pont, is a time- 
saver and plays no favorites 
in showing what the various 
heads of the full-fashioned 
machine are doing. . 


Below, left: Stretcher in 
action. All stockings are 
stretched to their fullest ex- 
tent without breaking. 


Below, right: Measuring the 
stretched stocking. This one 
stretched 13” after board- 
ing, which is about 42 inch 
toe much. The fabric stretch- 
er will show up tight heads 
just as easily. It is cold and 
calculating. : 
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“ORLON”~how it’s tension-controlled 
at the Hudson County Knitting Mills 


stalled! They can do the same for you. For more 


The Hudson County Knitting Mills, who make sweat- 
ers of DuPont “Orlon’’, recently installed Kidde 
Standard Compensators — one for each yarn feed — 


on their Jacquard Knitting Machines. 


Mr. William A. Zeug of Hudson County Knitting 
Mills reports, “Since installing these Kidde Compen- 
sators we can control fabric widths much more accu- 
rately. We have no more uneven stitches due to 
irregular tension, no more back-winding of cones and 


less frequent stitch cam adjustment.” 


Reports like this, while amazing, are not unusual. 
Because Kidde Compensators, used by more than 500 
leading textile mills throughout the nation, cut costs 
and produce a better product wherever they are in- 
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information on Kidde Compensators, write Kidde 


today. * A DuPont acrylic fibre 


OTHER APPLICATIONS! 

Kidde Standard Compensators, installed on Circular 
Knitting Machines will also solve tension problems 
in the running of rubber yarns, stretch-type nylon 
yarns, and most spun and continuous filament syn- 


thetic yarns! 


The word ‘Kidde’ and the 
Kidde seal are trademarks of 
Walter Kidde & Company, Inc, 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
890 Main Street, Belleville 9, New Jersey 
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How to Figure the Organization Needed and Cost per Dozen 
in a Full-Fashioned Sweater Mill 


BY JULIUS STEINBERG 
Technical Director 
Stonehill Knitting Machines Corp. I. THE EQUIPMENT 


Brooklyn, N. Y ’ 
Estimated 


EXCLUSIVE 
THE COST methods given in this ; Item Progr 
discussion pertain to equip- *Body Knitting Machines (10) $ 280,000 
° Flat Knitting Machines, 24 inch (10) (rebuilt) 35,000 
ment investment and personnel re- 14 Point Loopers (29) 6.800 
quirements when planning future Seaming Machines (12) 6.000 
operations. Although the principles Flat Bed Presses (3) 2,400 
outlined may be applied to a num- Transfer Bars (340) 8,500 
ber of textile manufacturing en- Miscellaneous Equipment 6,000 
terprises, the specific example is 
that of a knitting mill which makes Total Investment Required 
es, full-fashioned, shortsleeve, * ead knitting machine used in this summary 
pull-over sweaters. nitter. 
The material is 2/29s Orlon; the 
knitting equipment is the new 21- II, TRAINED PERSONNEL REQUIRED 
gauge, 12-section full-fashioned 
body knitter; and the production He, Of , 
od) n e | uc , . 
: ‘ Operation Machines Operators Required 
for the plant is estimated at 51,156 Supt.-Fixer oe 1 
dozen sweaters per year. Shipping Clerk-Helper a9 1 
To arrive at a Total Direct La- Cleaner, Oiler-Helper = 1 
bor Cost per dozen sweaters, a Body Knitting 30 (3 shifts) 
piece-work rate must be estab- Trim Knitting 6 (3 shifts) 
lished as a base, then the various Topping 25 (3 shifts) 
fringe benefits must be calculated Shoulder Looping 19 (1 shift) 
as a percentage of the piece-rate Collar Looping 8 (1 shift) 
and added to the base. This is done Side Seaming 11 ca 
as follows: Pressing ; >be — 
Hand Sewing 10 (366 man hours per week) 
mas Ticketing (pin) 4 (160 man hours per week) 
A. Weigh the values of all oper- Mend (assume 10% mending) 1 (18.9 man hours per week) 
ations and establish an hourly earn- Examine, Fold, and Box 9 (365 man hours per week) 
ing rate for each. This cost element 
will piel considerably from mill to Total Trained Personnel Required 129 
mill and is the main basis for inter- 
mill cost differentials. 


$ 344,700 


III. COST COMPONENTS; Direct Labor 


Each operation in the complete manufacturing cycle is first given 
an attainable hourly production value. 


B. Calculate the piece-work rate 


Production Production 


With Body Knitting Hourly Operation Value Operation Value 


Earnings as the base or 100%, the Knit Bodies .870! Hand Sew 2.357 
other operations in a full-fashioned Knit Trim 4.3532, Sew Labels 9.357 
sweater mill will cost as shown: Topping 1.0423 Pin Ticket 6.238 
Loop Shoulders 1.5004 Press 9.300 
Knit Bodies 100.0% (base) Loop Collars 4.056 Mend 5.300 
Knit Trim 87.5% of base Side Seam 2.650 Examine, Fold, Box 2.728 
Topping 625%” ” 
Loop Shoulders 62.5% ” 
Loop Collars 62.5% ” 
Side Seam 62.5 % 
Hand Sew 62.5 % 
Sew Labels 55.0% 
Pin Ticket 55.0 % 


Press 62.5% 
Mend 62.5% per dozen sweaters for each operation. C. Calculate Vacation Pay. This is 


Examine, Fold, Box 62.5% ’ This is done by dividing the hourly done by allowing 3.5% of the piece- 
earning rate by the attainable hour- rate for each operation. 
ly production estimates cited here. (Continued next page) 


Production in dozens, based on an experienced estimate 
5 machines per operator. 
@ 25 dozen waistbands and cuffs in 8 hours (3 per garment). 


1 
3 
4. Actually 3 dozen shoulders (2 per garment) 
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F-F Sweater Costing 
(Continued from page 167) 


D. Calculate Shift Premiums, This 
will vary, but if for instance the sec- 
ond shift premium is 5¢ an hour, and 
12¢ an hour for the third shift, a fair 
allowance to figure is about 3% of the 
piece-rate for each operation which 
is worked multiple shifts. In this 
study, only body knitting, trim knit- 
ting, and topping are figured to run 
three shifts. 


E. Calculate Holiday Pay. Usually, 
1.5% can be taken as a safe figure. 
It is figured on each of the piece- 
rates for the various operations. 


F. Calculate Workmen’s Compen- 
sation or other benefit as required by 
the state. In this instance it is to be 
2.8% of each of the piece-rates for 
the various operations. 


G. Calculate Health and Accident 
Insurance. This is taken to be 2.5% 
of each of the piece-rates for the 
various operations. 


H. Federal Old Age Benefit 
Unemployment Compensation. 


and 
This 


is taken to be 2.27% of each of the 
piece-rates for the various operations. 


Total Direct Labor Cost can now 
be ascertained by totaling all items 
listed in elements B through H. 


Overhead. Here is how to calculate 
Overhead Costs. 


A. Superintendent-Fixer. Addition- 
al costs as listed and calculated in 
items F, G, and H in direct labor 
calculations are added to this man’s 
salary, basing percentage multiplica- 
tions on that salary. This total week- 
ly figure is multiplied by 52 weeks to 
allow for vacations and holidays, and 
the total annual salary is charged 
against annual production based on 
49 weeks of work (49 weeks @ 1,044 
dozen per week = 51,156 dozen) by 
dividing total annual salary by total 
annual production in dozens. 


B. Cleaner, Oiler-Helper. His fixed 
weekly wage plus additional costs as 
listed and calculated in elements C, 
D, E, F, G, and H in direct labor 
calculations are added to this man’s 
wages and divided by weekly pro- 


Labor Union Activities in Politics 


eExTRacT® 


LABOR unions today can no 

longer be considered in the 
Same category with ordinary pres- 
sure groups. They have ceased to 
represent the rank and file of the 
American operative on wages and 
working conditions only, but have 
expanded their interest to every 
phase and facet of our govern- 
ment’s political and economic life 
They now appear before most all 
Congressional committees on prac- 
tically all types of legislative mat- 
ters such as taxation, international 
affairs, foreign aid, all types of 
welfare 
other issues. 

One of the most significant 
events to take place in the labor 
movement has been the merger of 
the AFL and the CIO. Many are 
convinced that this was 
taken primarily for political pur- 


legislation, and many 


action 


*From Mr. Caffrey's remarks before mem 
bers of the Underwear Institute during the 
Institute’s annual meeting in New York City 
on May 4, 1956. 
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poses rather than to improve the 
economic conditions for the mem- 
bers. 

As a further indication of the 
labor unions to participate in the 
political field, I refer to the state- 
ment of George Meany, president 
of AFL and CIO, in which he 
stated that the important battle 
field as far as labor is concerned 
has shifted from the plant and the 
picket line to the halls of Con- 
gress. ... 

Let us analyze briefly 
moment the resources of the labor 
organizations. The new merger 
creates a membership of 15 million 
members with substantial control 
of over $25 billion in pension 
funds. Through the use and 
manipulation of these funds many 
union leaders now control an in- 
terest in corporations and sit across 
the table from management. 

There is a steady movement of 
the national labor union head- 
quarters to the capitol of the 


for a 


duction to apportion this overhead 
cost. 


C. Shipping Clerk-Helper. Figured 
the same as for Cleaner, Oiler-Helper. 


D. Needles, Machine Parts, and 
Supplies for this type of knitting 
machine usually cost about $300.00 
per month. ($300.00 x 12 months) ~ 
51,156 = Cost of this element. 


E. Needles, Machine Parts, and 
Supplies for loopers and seamers 
would probably cost $25.00 per month. 
($25.00 x 12) + 51,156 = Cost of this 
element. 


F. Depreciation Reserved for Ma- 
chinery required and written off in 
5 years would be as follows: 


Body Knitting Machines: 10 @ 
$28,000 $280,000 plus Freight on 
10 machines — 5 years ~ 51,156 = 
Cost of this element. 

Flat Knitting Machines*: 10 @ 
$3500 $35,000 + 5 + 51,156 = 
Cost of this element. 

*Note. All 


other than body 
be negligible 


freight charges on machines 
knitters are considered to 


BY C. G. CAFFREY 
Washington Representative 
American Cotton Manufacturers Institute 


United States. In fact, there are 
forty-eight union headquarters 
now located in Washington with 
more planning to move there in 
the future. 

Organized labor is ready to pour 
more than $3 million and thou- 
sands of politically trained men 
and women into the primary and 
election campaigns in an all-out 
drive for a return of a labor 
friendly administration to the 
White House. ... 

There are over 300,000 paid em- 
ployees of labor union organiza- 
tions whose primary purpose is to 
promote wherever possible the 
labor union movement and to par- 
ticipate in every way to bring 
about or obtain political control of 
our Government. The workers that 
I refer to are on the job 365 days a 
year and are at the call of their 
leaders. Neither of the political 
parties have ever had such a large 
paid staff to help in any election. 

In the past the successful politi- 
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Looping Machines: 29 @ $235 = 
$6815 + 5 51,156 — Cost of this 
element. 

Seaming Machines: 12 @ $500 = 
$6000 + 5 + 51,156 = Cost of this 
element. 

Flat Bed Presses: 3 @ $800 = 
$2,400 + 5 + 51,156 — Cost of this 
element. 

Transfer Bars for Topping cost 
$25.00 each, ($25.00 x 10 machines) 

- 5 years (depreciation) ~ 51,156 — 
Cost for this element. 


G. Freight On Yarn. 51,'56 dozen 
sweaters of the type being consid- 
ered requires about 183,700 pounds 
of yarn per year (including 3% waste, 
7.5% tare). 183,700 x freight rate from 
source plus any shipping surcharges 
+ 51,156 Cost of this element. 


H. Payroll Clerk. Figured the same 
as for Cleaner, Oiler-Helper. 


Building. This is the way to cal- 
culate building costs. 


I. The set-up under discussion re- 
quires about 10,000 square feet of 
space. Annual cost for this includes 
addition of power, light, steam, taxes, 


cal party was able to pay their 
debts by dispensing government 
This situation is no longer 
true since most of these jobs that 
could passed out 
now Civil Service 


jobs. 


have been 
filled by 


are 
em- 


DIRECT LABOR 


RHEA 
34% OVERHEAD 


9.5% 


PACKING 
6.6% 


INDIREG 
ne — 


MATERIAL / 
41.5% / 
/ 


P 


A 


RELATION of cost elements to 
total cost per dozen of full-fash- 
ioned sweaters. 
depreciation on building, mainte- 
mance, and general insurance. This 
total — 51,156 = Cost for this ele- 
ment. 


Total Overhead Cost can now 
be ascertained by totaling all items 
listed in elements A through I. 


Packing Cost. Take into consid- 
eration the several elements. 

A. Cost of 12 Set-Up Boxes. 

B. Cost of 12 Foundation Boards. 

C. Cost of 12 Tissue Wraps. 


ployees. This situation is not true 
however, with the unions since 
they have complete jurisdiction of 
all the jobs within their organiza- 
tions and can replace or shift any 
one of their employees at any time 


Have You Considered Using These 
“Disappearing” Yarns? 


WHAT good is a thread or fabric 

that dissolves in water, ex- 
cept for playing practical jokes? It 
can be good for a variety of things, 
members of the American Chem- 
ical Society learned during their 
recent annual convention. 

A host of worthwhile uses for 
soluble fibers—from detecting air- 
borne germs to making skinless 
frankfurters—was described by a 
chemist of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

A process for making skinless 
frankfurters by filling sausage 
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casings and then using soluble 
thread to tie off the links was dis- 
closed last year, the chemist ob- 
served. 

Other present or potential uses 
for soluble fibers include: 

1. Making lace by “embroider- 
ing” it on soluble cloth and later 
dissolving away the backing ma- 
terial. 

2. The manufacture of crepe 
nylon by twisting soluble cotton 
yarn together with nylon, making 
the twists permanent by heat 
treatment, then dissolving the cot- 


KNITTING SECTION 


D. Cost of 12 Rustle Sheets. 

E. Miscellaneous Items, including 
waste (about 10¢). 

F. Cost of Shipping Carton. 


Total Packing Cost per dozen 
sweaters can now be ascertained 
by totaling all items listed in ele- 
ments A through F inclusively. 

Material Cost. 

A. Cost of 2/29s Orlon. 

B. Pounds Per Dozen Required 
(3.35). 

C, Waste (3%). 

Total Material Cost = A x B x C. 


Dyeing Cost. 

A. Pounds Per Dozen (3.35). 
B. Dyeing Costs Per Pound. 
Total Dyeing Costs = A x B. 


Total Cost of Sweaters Per Doz- 
en in Cases Ready for Shipment 
can now be ascertained by totaling 
Direct Labor, Overhead, Packing, 
Material, and Dyeing totals as de- 
veloped herein, and adding Indi- 
rect Labor not developed herein 
(this is generally quite a small 
figure). 


ton to leave a coiled nylon 
“spring.” 

3. Producing a_ light-weight 
woolen by blending soluble fiber 
with wool in a conventional proc- 
ess, then washing out the cotton to 
leave a fabric with many tiny air 
spaces. The result, the chemist 
said, is “increased warmth from a 
very light, lofty material.” 

4. Providing open-work fabrics 
and novelty effects by alternating 
soluble yarns with regular textile 
materials in weaving. 

5. Avoiding “seam - pucker,” 
caused by different rates of shrink- 
age of fabric and sewing thread, by 
using thread that contains some 
soluble fiber. ““On laundering, the 
soluble fiber disintegrates and en- 
ables the cotton yarn in the thread 
to adjust itself when it tends to 
shrink,” the chemist explained. “If 
the ply is properly designed, tak- 
ing into account the shrinkage of 
the fabric as well as that of the 
thread, the seam will still be flat 
without the undesirable puckered 
appearance.” 

6. Sewing a temporary basting 
stitch which is later self-removing. 
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Made From the Finest Hickory 
and Dogwood 


CONNECTING if 


BLOCKS Y, y 
BINDERS Y 


RACE PLATES SWELLS y 
PARALLEL  { CLOTH 
: PLUGS J ROLL BLOCKS 
PICKER STICKS 
(for Draper Looms) 


Box Fronts Lease Rods 
pense sTieus Crank or Pitman Arms Roving Sticks 
(for C & K Looms) Creel Sticks Top Clearer Boards 
Harness Roll Bearings Under Clearer Roll Sticks 
Jack Sticks Whip Roll Blocks 


Additional Stocks at: 
Laysword Reed Caps Whip Roll Shaft Bearings 


1602 Cedar Springs, Dallas, Texas 
THE BULLARD CLARK COMPANY 


SOUTHERN | NORTHERN 


DIVISION DIVISION 
Charlotte, N. C. Danielson, Conn 
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NEW EQUIPMENT PARADE 


Machines and Equipment . . . Supplies and Services . . . Dyes and Chemicals . . . Books 


Please note: Claims made in all of these announcements of new developments are of 


necessity based upon information furnished by the respective suppliers. 


Portable Instrument Measures 
Fiber Fineness 


The Spinlab Portable Arealometer or “Port-Ar” is a 
complete fiber fineness testing laboratory housed in a 
leather case with carrying handle. The instrument meas- 
ures the permeability of an eight gram sample and is 
calibrated in microns equivalent fiber thickness and also 
in “Micronaire Index.” 

The sample is weighed by means of a torsion spring 
balance. For portability, air is supplied by means of a 
rubber atomizer bulb; for laboratory use an aquarium 
pump can be used. The instrument is sensitive to varia- 
tions in neither temperature nor humidity. 

To operate the Port-Ar the user simply places the in- 
strument on a stable surface and loosens two snap catches 
and hinges on the cover to the left. If he is in a windy 
location the cover may be used as a shield, otherwise it 
can be removed by simply lifting from its split hinges. 

The operator next checks the zero of the permeability 
indicating meter. He then places an eight gram standard 
weight on the sample hook and, with the sample com- 
pression clamp in the up position, adjusts the zero screw 
until the permeability indicating meter reads near the red 
scale marker. 

The operator now takes approximately 8 grams of cot- 
ton and places it on the sample hook. One pump of the 
atomizer bulb will cause the meter to indicate whether 
the sample is too heavy, or too light. If the meter goes 
above the red marker it is too heavy; if below, too light. 

By pinching off bit by bit the sample can be adjusted 
to eight grams. The meter indicates to within 1% if it is 
on the scale so that it need not be adjusted exactly to the 
red line. 

The sample is now forced in the sample cylinder and 
the compression plug placed on top. The compression 
clamp will enable the operator to compress the cotton 
into the chamber and hold it in this position. A few 
pumps of the atomizer bulb will enable the operator to 
read from the scale the fineness of the cotton sample. 

Special Instruments Laboratory, Inc., 312 West Vine 
Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Do you want more data? Write -@m or use card on page 187; list H-101 
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The Editors 


Vacuum Cleaner for Narrow Aisles 


A vacuum cleaner designed 
to be down narrow 
alleys will recover, reclaim, 
and convey virtually any 
material such as metallic lit- 
ter, liquids, and dirt. 

A special separator tank is 
available at no extra cost for 
textile use. Attachments are 
available for collection from 
floors, walls, 
work-in- 


towed 


any surface: 
overhead, pipes, 
progress, machines, etc. 

The units are designed 
for use in highly congested 
areas and to meet specific 
modern production methods and present day maintenance 
standards. Also they are engineered for special produc- 
tion problems and intermediate applications that cannot 
be handled efficiently by undersized equipment, or 
economically by oversized equipment. 

Invincible Vacuum Cleaner Mfg. Co., Dover, Ohio. 

Do you want more data? Write -@ or use card on page 187; list H-102 


requirements created by 


Automatic Double-Shuttle Plush Loom 


Some of the features of the Jean Guesken fully auto- 
matic, bobbin-changing, double-shuttle plush loom, Mod- 
el PST, are: 

(1) Automatic 


filling changing mechanism for both 


sheds is mounted on right side of loom. Capacity of bat- 
tery is about 18 bobbins of yarn. At left side of lay there 
are two shuttle boxes; at right side a one-shuttle drop 
box with positive drive is mounted. The shuttles, work- 
ing always in the same shed, are moved alternately with 
each pick from either side. Electric filling feeler on left 
side of loom operates automatic, filling changing mechan- 
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J 800m RETURN 
AIR DAMPERS 


EXHAUST AIR 
DAMPERS 


WASTE 
COLLECTION 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Copyright 1956, Pneumafil Corporation 


See CENTRAL AIR HANDUNG DUCT 


put-Jn humidity... 


Increased spinner assignments . . . 

fewer slubs and gouts . . . no doublings .. . 
reduced spinnable fiber waste . . . fewer ends down . 
a result of ... 


PNEUMAFIL 


Central System Pneumafil * combines the advantages of regular 
Pneumafil * with controlled room air and humidity distribution 
Waste collection units on each frame are connected by ductwork 
to centrally located fans and the “‘Pneumafil* air’ is automatically 
exhausted outside or returned to the spinning room (or air 
conditioning plant) as conditions demand . . . resulting in . 

More even year round temperature .. reduced cross air 
currents .. . ideal air distribution . . . uniform humidity 


Central System Pneumafil available in three types— 
1. Central Air Handling —as illustrated above. 


2. Central Material Recovery —automatically returns fiber to 
picker room. 


3. Central PneumaKool —regular Central Air Handling plus 
spinning room motor heat exhaust. 


Let us explain these three Central Systems to determine which 
will be most profitable for your mill. 


PNEUMAFIL CORPORATION 


CHARLOTTE 8, NORTH CAROLINA 
Sales Offices: Atlanta, Georgia—Needham Heights, Massachusetts 
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ism on right. 

(2) A three-position head motion, Model DS 55, can 
accommodate up to 16 harnesses and provides positive 
movement of each to low, middle, and high positions. 
Head motion permits forward and backward movement 
of loom without disengaging head motion from loom. 
Therefore, the machine can be operated as normal cam- 
motion loom. 

(3) Pile regulator is mounted overhead, and weaver 
can easily see pile yarns from his stand in front of the 
loom. 

(4) The filling stop motion is of the center fork type 
and controls both top and bottom weaves with such ac- 
curacy that reversing the loom to match picks is not 
necessary. 

(5) The pile warp stop motion is placed behind the 
harness frames at eye level so that pile end breaks can 
be repaired from the weaver’s stand. All stop motions, 
ground warp and cord as well, are wired to signal lamps 
which indicate the respective motion that caused the 
stop. These burn continually while the loom is down. 

Textile Machinery Import Company, 277 North Ave., 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Do you want more data? Write -@ or use card on page 187; list H-103 


Automatic Tension Device for Ladies’ 
Seamless Knitters 


An air tension device, the 
SAR 8239 (designed original- 
ly for the Fidelity 400), can 
be installed on any seamless 
hosiery knitter. It draws up 
to six stockings into a trans- 
parent receptacle for easy 
removal. A nylon retainer on 
the receptacle permits the 
stockings to be removed 
with minimum danger of 
picking. The unit can be in- 
stalled on the Fidelity 400 
without need of auxiliary air 
inlets. 

As the individual stockings 
complete the circular knit- 
ting cycle, they are automatically withdrawn from the 
knitting head through the take-up tube and deposited into 
the receptacle. Operation is positive. 

Operation of the tension device in no way interferes 
with the knitting performance of the knitting machine 
Uniform air tension on the stocking is maintained 
throughout the knitting cycle. Removal of the stocking 
by the device will not draw oil from the knitting needles 
or sinkers, and will not draw down stocking yarn during 
the knitting operation. The unit contains no moving parts 
and no mechanical arms or devices to cause possible 
damage to the finished stocking. 

Operation remains constant regardless of knitting 
speed. No resetting is required if the machine is racked 
by hand. Lifting of dial cap for inspection during knitting 
cycle does not affect air take-up tension. 

Circulation of air through the unit provides cooling 
advantages for the entire knitting operation where con- 
tinuous 24-hour production schedules must be main- 
tained. 

Fidelity Machine Co., 
phia, Pa. 

Do you want more data? Write -@ or use card on page 187; list H-104 


3908 Frankford Ave., Philadel- 
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“Textiles- in- “process | 
move faster in 
job-designed 


KENNETT 
RECEPTACLES 


Looking for a way to speed-up production? Start with 
materials handling. Clumsy, makeshift handling meth- 
ods cause frequent delays—big losses. 

Quick cure for materials-handling holdups are jod- 
designed Kennett Receptacles. Here’s why .. . 
LIGHT WEIGHT. Because Kennett prime movers are 
compact and light, even women employees find them 
easy to lift and move. Result: fast, smooth transpor- 
tation of materials. 


SMOOTHNESS. Hard, glass-smooth surfaces permit 
materials to feed freely into and out of Kennett Recep- 
tacles. Toughness and resilience prevent dents, breaks 
and cracks that snag materials. 

LONG LIFE. Hard vulcanized fibre by National stands 
up to hard use—takes years of punishment without 
damage. You’ll get full value in service from every 
Kennett Receptacle you buy. 

There’s a standard or special Kennett Receptacle 
for every textile handling job. Our new folder, ‘‘Mate- 
rials Handling in Textile Plants,”’ gives full informa- 
tion. Write today for your free copy. 


See you at Southern Textile Exposition— -—-] 
Greenvilie, S. C., October 1-5, Booth 473. 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CoO. 


VILMINGTON 99 DELAWARE 


PEERLE N LAT NY, VUL T WASTEBASKET 


DIMENSIONS IN DESIGN AND SERVICE TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 187 
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REPAIRS TO ALL MAKES 
OF WARPER BEAMS 


They run and look like 
new when repaired by 


ALLEN-THORNTON 
CORPORATION 


PARIS, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Genuine ALLEN Beam Heads and Parts 
Tires tightened and new Tires 
applied to wooden beam heads 
Shaft nuts in stock 


"We fix 'em RIGHT 
the way you like!" 


TELEPHONE: 


GREENVILLE 2-1644 


Check potential 


44 
YENTA-LITE* 


immaturity 

Cat-eye Cotton 

California Cotton 

Fibre Contamination 

Oil Spots 
—————» 


Cotton Fibre 
= i, 


] 
& 
Cloth Inspection 


= = ¥ 
~ = ™ ig Tah 
Hosiery Inspection 
Excellent for dyestuff and 
chemical identification and 
adulteration 


. streaks at the SOURCE 


| a Se 


Special high-intensity reflector finish 


3—48”" ultra-violet lamps 


The powerful ultra-violet rays of the Identa- 
Lite instantly show up almost all of the 
potential causes of dye streaks . . . from 
the bale to cloth inspection. Various defects 
produce choracteristic reactions under this 
light, thus making it easy to correct each 
at its source. 


For Instance: Each oil used in opening, card- 
ing, spinning, weaving, and finishing can be 
typed and matched with oil spots on finished 
goods, thus making it possible to determine 
exactly where the spots originated. 


Complete with base, tubes, reflector, starters, 
transformers, and hanging chains—ready for 
use on 110V AC line. Only $75.00 F.O.B., 
Charlotte. 


Send us your order today. Satisfaction 
gvaronteed. 


*Trade Name 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND CONSULTANTS 


1122 So. Boulevard 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 187 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


Dryer Uses “Lay-On-Air" Principle 


High speed drying of all fabrics is provided by the com- 
pact Vits “Lay-On-Air” dryer manufactured in Germany 
by Vits-Electro Machine Works. It is now available 
through a United States agent. 

The evaporative efficiency of the dryer permits a great 


= 


Axial Fan Reheating Radiators 


saving in floor space and, combined with excellent in- 
sulation against thermal loss, results in a low steam con- 
sumption. Higher temperatures are also possible, per- 
mitting drying, curing, and polymerization in one pass. 

This dryer utilizes a forced convection system of dry- 
ing (axial fans) and can be used in shrinking, pigment 
dyeing, etc. Fed and held by one pair of rolls at each end 
of the dryer, the fabric floats free between two single- 
jet blower systems above and below. 

The roliers control the speed and desired stretch or 
shrinkage of the fabric. Goods of dress weight can be run 
at speeds of above 100 ypm. The drying mixture of steam 
and air is directed perpendicularly against the fabric at 
temperatures from 300 F to 400 F. The stream then passes 
through reheating radiators and back to the fans at 88% 
efficiency. 

Cosa Corp., 405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Do you want more data? Write -@» or use card on page 187; list H-105 


White Nylon Available for Tricot 
and Other Uses 


White nylon is available in a 40-denier, 13-filament 
Type 680 yarn. Developed to meet tricot market de- 
mands, Type 680, especially the 40-denier, 13-filament 
yarn, is widely used in a variety of fabrics. 

Altogether there are eight yarns included in Type 680, 
ranging from 20-denier, 7-filament to 200-denier, 34- 
filament, as well as a 15-denier monofilament. 

The new yarns resist discoloration from heat in process- 
ing or laundering, have improved opacity, are easily 
bleached by all conventional home and commercial 
bleaches, and resist yellowing under peroxygen type 
bleaches such as peracetic acid. Resistance to degradation 
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by light is equal to or superior to that of bright nylon. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Textile Fibers Dept., 
Wilmington, Del. 
Do you want more data? Write -@ or use card on page 187; list H-106 


Machine Retips Three Skewers 
per Minute 


Now available to mills in the United States is a skewer 
retipping machine manufactured by Pol Paxion in France. 
Designed for the economical and rapid repair of wooden 
skewers, the machine can bore, mill, and insert a new 
tip in the skewer in less than 20 seconds. 

The machine is marketed with or without motor (1/6 hp 
and % hp are standard). Boxwood tips for all types of 
skewers are available. 

Stellite American Corp., 60 East 42nd St., New York 
17, BF. 

Do you want more data? Write -@> or use card on page 187; list H-107 


Germicide and Mothproofing Agent 


A fungicide and bacteriostatic agent to prevent mold, 
mildew, and odor on fabrics of all kinds uses a water- 
soluble silver compound which can be introduced into 
the fabric at the last step in wet processing. On diaper 
tests, conducted at the boil in caustic soap, 50 wash 
cycles were completed before any loss of effect was noted. 

License to textile firms will be issued under strict 
quality control checks from the firm which developed the 
process. This strict control is designed to last only from 
one year to 15 months. 

The approximate cost of the application, based on solu- 
tion concentration of 25 parts to 150 parts per million, will 
be one cent per pound of fabric. The compound will be 
sold to textile and other processors in bulk, and as an 
aerosol for application by the consumer. Capsules will be 
available to laundries, home and commercial, for initial 
application and as a restorative. 

Permachem Corp., West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Do you want more data? Write -@ or use card on page 187; list H-108 


Motor-Driven Psychrometer 


A self - contained 
precision instru- 
ment, named the 
Psychron, can be 
used in many fields 
where temperature 
and humidity must 
be closely checked 
or controlled. 
The’ instrument, 
powered by three 
flashlight batteries, 
consists of amatched 
wet-and-dry bulb assembly ventilated by a tiny fan 
coupled to a motor. The thermometers attain an accuracy 
of plus or minus 0.3 F at any point. 
Advantages include easy and safe close-quarter op- 
eration and precise aspiration rate. It is also immune 
from radiation from the sun, and has a built-in thermom- 


This MsW 


Roller Type tenter clip 
has been 


Roller Type tenter clips are NOT new 


Roller Clips have set performance stand- 

Mew ards for 15 years. 

Maw No. 11 Tenter Clips in use total more than 
half a million — giving perfect results 
wherever installed. 

MaW No. 11 Roller Clips have set the production 
pace — up to 250 yards per minute — for 
years. 

Maw has specialized in engineering, refining 
and manufacturing Roller Clips since 1940. 


Maw Clips have all attributes needed for re- 
duced maintenance cost, efficient opera- 
tion, cloth protection, long chain life, 
precise performance. 


M&W Clips are engineered for every type of 


operation, equipment and fabric. 


When buying new or replacement tenter 
chains, remember these facts and invest 
in a thoroughly tested, tried and true, 
product. 


SE 
There are no weak links in an 
M & W Tenter Clip Chain” 


Send for complete data 
. .. no obligation 


MARSHALL and WILLIAMS CORPORATION 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. © GREENVILLE, S.C. © NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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eter illumination system of variable intensity for easy 
reading in the dark. A removable air intake provides 
thermal shielding for the bulbs. 

Range: 10% rh to 100% rh; 10 F to 100 F. 

Friez Instrument Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Balti- 
more, Md. 
Do you want more data? Write -@ or use card on page 187; list H-109 


Single Process Bulk Stretch Yarn Unit 
for Existing or New Uptwisters 


The “Falspin” bulk stretch yarn unit, which may be 
installed on existing double-deck uptwisters or may be 
specified for delivery on new machines, offers these ad- 
vantages: 

1. Five times more production than is obtainable by 
multi-stage processing, yet quality of yarn produced is 
just as high; 

2. Complete heat setting gives maximum bulk and 
stretch; 

3. Power consumption is very low—only about 7.5 kw; 

The unit draws yarn from a supply package, through 
a tension device, into the heating element, through the 
false twist zone, and onto the take-up package. 

Positive yarn tension at both sides of the false twist 
zone is made possible by two feed wheels which are in- 
tegrally driven by a miniature chain drive nouseu in the 
hollow support column. A friction wheel pressed against 
the take up roll powers the feed wheels; thus, feed wheel 
speed is synchronized with that of the take-up roll. 

The false twist spinner is a very narrow tube in spe- 


cial bearings, and its small diameter gives it a very high 
speed for normal belt speeds. For example, a belt speed 
to drive normal spindles at 10,000 rpm will drive the 
spinner at 32,000 rpm. 

In operation the unit is readily adaptable to ordinary 
uptwisting. It is single-bolt mounted and interchangeable 
with conventional spindle assemblies. 

The heating unit is of the book type. 

Sydney & E. Scragg Ltd., Macclesfield, England. 

Do you want more data? Write -@» or use card on page 187; list H-110 


Creel Bobbin Holder Eliminates 
Roving Stretch 


The “Tension-rite” bobbin holder for in- 
stallation on spinning frame creels maintains 
desired constant tension, eliminates roving 
stretch, and prevents roving slough-off with- 
out the use of drag arms. 

Following an airfoil principle which elim- 
inates the accumulation of lint, the bobbin 
holder is simple in construction (consisting 
of only five parts) and is made of solid 

aluminum alloy with glass-like finish. A special bearing 
provides compensating tension. 

The gripping head acts as a vibration absorber in cases 
where spinning frames are located directly over weave 
rooms. Bobbins are easily creeled and removed. 

Pneumafil Corp., 2516 Wilkinson Blud., Charlotte, N.C. 
Do you want more data? Write -@ or use card on page 187; list H-111 


Spomiex Comb Box and Doffer Comb Units 


Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Cards 


(ex) Spinnerei- Maschinenbav  Stiehi, Baumann & Co. 


Murrhardt (West-Germany) 


Equipped with SSI roller bearings 


Storage and distribution of all parts in USA 


High-pressure grease lubricated during operation 


4. Simple design — rugged construction 


Standard design for all types of cards 


It's wasteful. it's 
costly! But the 
SIMCO “Midget”’ 
Static Eliminator 
gvarantees to be 
effective—at the 
lowest possible 
cost. Standard and 
shockless bars for 
every application. 
Equip now. 


the SIMCO company 
920 Walnut Street, Lansdale, Pa. 
A 


Agents in USA. Lenkotex Company, inc. 
136 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y 


Precision-built, of genuine leather, KENTEX 
they “Fit Better—Wear Longer.” xo 
APRON 


Write for free samples and prices. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 


WUGH WILLIAMS & COMPANY, TORONTO, CANADA—CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
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Center Bar Let-Off Has Automctic Brakes 


A heavy duty, extra strong 
center bar let-off can be at- 
tached to the floor or to a 
machine. 

The center bar rotates on 
phenolic casters designed to 
withstand the shock inci- 
dental to the loading of 
heavy rolls. Break drums 
and bands are kept in align- 
ment during running by a 
self-locking clamp which 
closes as the center bar is 

pushed into place. The clamps are released by a foot 
pedal. 

The braking system, regardless of the direction of ro- 
tation, is released or engaged automatically as the ma- 
chine being fed is started or stopped. 

Mount Hope Machinery Co., Taunton, Mass. 

Do you want more data? Write -@» or use card on page 187; list H-112 


Gas Fading Chambers Will Control 
Fume Mix 


A gas fading chamber for evaluation of atmospheric 
gas reaction on dyed textiles is now available to industry 
—useful in evaluating any fume-vulnerable goods such as 


Drum type (left) and squirrel cage models. 


ccated papers, inks, plastics, rubber, textiles, dyestuffs, 
and packaging materials. 

Two models, a drum type and a squirrel cage type, are 
offered. Both instruments feature corrosion-resistant 
chambers, self-sealing closures and exhaust vents which 
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Correction 


The description of the Hartford Bobbin Hanger which appeared 
on page 223 of TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for June, 1956, contained 
an error, and we sincerely regret this. Instead of the hanger hav- 
ing a cast iron body as the announcement indicated, this com- 
ponent of the unit is a die casting, the principal metal in the 
alloy utilized for this purpose being aluminum.—The Editors. 
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Specially designed for use with doffer’s trucks, only 
this economical Lane Style 20 Doffer’s Box incor- 
porates all these quality features for long, depend- 
able service at very low cost: 


@ Full-capacity body of Lane-woven duck—with 
deeply-embedded stitches. 

® Light-weight, extra-strong spring-steel frame 
with rugged, flexible hardwood bottom. 


@ Rounded rivets prevent snags and wear at all 
points. 


STANDARD DIMENSIONS: 


26” long, 16” wide, 20” high 


Lane canvas baskets, hampers, and trucks are built 


to take it, built to last! 

Call for our representative. He’s a specialist in 
adapting Lane baskets to your material handling 
problem. Write today. @ 2077 


wZ Canvas Basket Craftsmen Since 1894 


W. T. Lane & Bros., Inc., Poughkeepsie, 


ke 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Pag 187 
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Are Your Travelers Leading 


a DOUBLE LIFE? 
TS 


DIAMOND FINISH Eadie Multi-Groove 
Rings often double the life of travelers. And 
it’s possible to get several doffs with a single 
greasing. You never have to grease with 
partly filled bobbins in the way. 


WHITINSVILLE (45s. 


SPINNING RING CO. 


Vlakers of pinning and Iwister Rinys since 1573 


Rep. for the Carolinas & Va.: W. K. SHIRLEY, 25 Oak St., Belmont, N.C. 
Rep. for Ala., Ga., & Tenn: H. M. JACKSON, 216 Longview Dr., Jefferson, Ga. 


MOD. 5 CUT-OFF WINDER 


100% ANTI-FRICTION BEARING EQUIPPED 
ADJUSTABLE PNEUMATIC LOADING ON SHELL 
CAPACITY FOR 50" DIAMETER ROLLS 
HEAVIEST CONSTRUCTION AVAILABLE 
NEW LAPPING DEVICE WORKS EQUALLY WELL 
ON SHELLS OR TUBES 


BIRCH BROTHERS, INC. 


32 KENT ST. 
SOMERVILLE 43, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representative 
JOHN C. COSBY 
P. O. Box 212 
Greenville, S. C. 


BIRCH TREE. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 187 


permit use of a wide variety of gas fumes. 

Ports in the feed line permit introduction of controllable 
quantities of different gases to the chamber. Rotations of 
the samples is automatic to insure even presentation of 
the samples to the fumes. Also included are internal 
lighting and a dial thermometer. 

United States Testing Co., Inc., 1415 Park Ave., 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Do you want more data? Write -@ or use card on page 187; list H-114 


Polyethylene Bag Maker Also Cuts and 
Dispenses Sheet Stock 


A combination bag maker and sheeter will handle 
tubular or flat stock material up to 24” wide, and will cut 
sheets or seal bags from 3” to 100” long. Polyethylene in 
thicknesses up to 8 mils can be sealed through adjusting 
the dwell time on the heating bar. 

Controls are manual for setting up purposes, and auto- 
matic for production runs. Unskilled employees can be 
taught to set up ard operate the machine in a short time. 
The unit runs on 120-volt, 60-cycle current. 

Suggested uses include wrappings for textile products 
such as hosiery, sweaters, sheets, yarn, etc. Packages can 
be sealed from 0” to 38” from end and perforated to allow 
“breathing.” 

Optional equipment includes: perforator, foot switch, 
predetermined counter, stacker, electric eye for cutting 
printed stock (using register marks as guide for length 
dimensions), extra stock rack for multiple feeding, and 
extension table and conveyor belt. 

Lectromatic Devices, Inc., 3347 West Addison St., 
Chicago 18, Ill. 

Do you want more data? Write @ or use card on page 187; list H-115 


One Person Can Tend 12 to 16 of these 
Embroidery Heads 


Automatic embroidering can be done on the new four- 
and six-head machines manufactured by Markschaeffel 
& Co., Western Germany. Called Marco, the machines are 
light, compact, and low in maintenance and operating 
costs. 

An unskilled employee can operate up to three of the 


machines, which deliver 275 stitches per minute per 
head. Cross, back, Toledo, Madeira, and other stitches 
may be made on most materials, from the coarsest 
to the finest. Numerous types of yarn may be used, such 
as rayon, silk, cotton, and worsted. 

The patterns are produced from Jacquard cards, which 
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are made with up to 20,000 stitches per chain and have 
a life of from 4000 to 5000 designs. The cards are kept 
rolled up automatically by a low tension device which 
may be attached to the back of the machines without 
increasing the floor space requirements. 

The machines stop automatically in case of yarn break- 
age, crossing of embroidery areas, changing of thread or 
needle, and ending of card or pattern. 

Alfred Hoffman & Co., 629-635 Fifty-ninth St., West 
New York, N. J. 

Do you want more data? Write -@> or use card on page 187; list H-116 


Sectional Warper Maintains 
Constant Speed 


Constant speed on a recently developed sectional 
warper is maintained by a rheostat connected to the 
pressure roll. The initial speed is selected by a hand 
rheostat. Maximum speed: 600 ypm; minimum speed, 75 
ypm. 

Pressure on the felt-covered compression roller is main- 
tained by two air-loaded hydraulic cylinders. The di- 
version roll is synchronized with the pressure roll by a 
timing belt. The beam is driven by a single belt from 
the d-c motor. 

Electric brakes on the main beam and on the diversion 
roll assure synchronous stopping of all motion without 
scuffing the yarn. A maximum air pressure of 90 lb is 
needed to actuate the pressure roll and the semi-auto- 
matic hydraulic doffing system. 

Some of the other features included on the warper are: 
taping attachment, fan reed with dents to match creel, 
one static eliminator with transformer, a predetermined 
revolution counter, a yardage counter, and a tachometer. 

Kidde Mfg. Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 

Do you want more data? Write -@> or use card on page 187; list H-117 


Instrument Measures Size and Volume 
of Pores of Cloth 


A complete pore-structure analysis of any porous ma- 
terial can be performed in a ten-minute operating cycle 
by means of the new Aminco-Winslow Porosimeter, which 
measures sizes of pores ranging from 0.1 mm to 0.06 
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BUSINESS MAGAZINE EDITION 


EE 


Laurel PYROSAN A— a different kind of 
fire retardant—is a product which merits 
your serious consideration. If your goods 
require a fire retardant finish, and a 
non-permanent product will do the job, 
consider these properties: (1) No boardy 
hand, (2) No damp saggy hand, (3) No eff- 
lorescence or crystalizing on the fabric, 

(4) A soft, pleasing hand, (5) A color- 

less liquid product which is easy to use, 
and may be diluted cold and used cold, 
with no time consuming predissolving nec- 
essary, (6) Highly effective, no after- 
flowing and a minimum of afterglow, and 
(7) No crystalizing or decomposition in 
storage. Like a free sample? Write. 


Here is a truly cold water dispersible 
wax emulsion for winding trough work. 
Laurel WAX EMULSION WG, proved over 
the years, has been improved for easier 
handling. Now, if hot water is a problem 
in your winding room, the answer is 
easy: use WAX EMULSION WG—and 
at no sacrifice in active content! It is 
recommended highly for the treating of 
cotton, wool, Orlon, and other pure and 
blended spun knitting and sewing yarns. 
It imparts lubrication, softness, and 
conditioning to the yarn and thereby 
improves running properties. It may be 
applied to natural, mercerized, or dyed 
yarns, and it is easily removed from 
finished garments in a regular scour. 

It won’t turn rancid, cause odors, yellow 
whites, or change shades of dyed goods. 
And, when applied to sewing threads it 
often eliminates the need for hot waxing 
or other treatments. Why not take a tip 
from the leaders . . . order some Laurel 
WAX EMULSION WG now! Samples, too, 
are available on request. 


Mauer ell 501° wanuracturne co., inc. “+: 


TIOGA, THOMPSON & ALMOND STS., PHILA, 34, PA, @ «© 
e . 


Warehouses: Paterson, N. J., Chattanooga, Tenn., Charlotte, N. C. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Pag 187 179 
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SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


ESTABLISHED 1908 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


CHAPMAN 


STATIC ELIMINATORS 


FOR 


DRAWING 
FRAMES 


IMPROVE QUALITY REDUCE WASTE 
INCREASE PRODUCTION 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED CHAPMAN STATIC 
ELIMINATORS CAN BE EASILY INSTALLED 
ON YOUR DRAWING FRAMES TO GIVE 
YOU PERMANENT, POSITIVE STATIC ELIM 
INATION ON WOOL AND WORSTED 
YARNS, AS WELL AS SYNTHETIC FIBERS 
AND BLENDS 


MANY INSTALLATIONS 
HAVE ALSO 
BEEN MADE ON 
CARDS 
GARNETTS 
WARPERS 
CREELS 
SLASHERS 
NAPPERS 


AND OTHER TYPES 
OF TEXTILE 
EQUIPMENT * STOPS STICKING IN COILER TUBES 
Write us for * PREVENTS FLY * GIVES LESS BROKEN ENDS 

details *REDUCES LICKING + ELIMINATES BALLOONING 


MANY YEARS OF TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE IS YC 
WITH A CHAPMAN STATIC ELIMINATOR, AND YOU 
WILL QUICKLY DISCOVER THAT OUR EQUIPMENT 


CHAPMAN STATIC ELIMINATORS 


manutactured by 


THE PORTLAND COMPANY 22 FORE ST., PORTLAND, MAINE 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 187 


microns, and pore volumes as small as 0.0005 ml at each 
pore diameter. 

The instrument operates on the mercury-intrusion prin- 
ciple, is completely hydraulic (gas free), and devoid of 
operational hazards. Pressure is applied by means of a 
manually-operated fluid pump. 

American Instrument Co., Inc., Silver Spring, Md. 

Do you want more data? Write -@ or use card on page 187; list H-118 


Shuttle-Changing Loom Does Not Stop 
for Transfer 


A shuttle-changing loom made by Henry Livesey Ltd. 
(England) does not pause to insert a new shuttle. The 
spent shuttle is side-tracked in time for the full one to be 
inserted in the box and thrown without lost time. 

Some other features of the loom are: optional dobby 
motion, nylon picking rolls, oilless bearings on top shaft, 
underpick motion, center fork, loose or fixed reed, elec- 
tric filling feeler motion, mechanical or electrical warp 
stop motions, and an annunciator system to indicate the 
reason for loom stoppage. Normal loom widths are from 
36” to 80” reed space. 

The dobby motion is adjustable for dwell from % pick 
tc % pick, and gives a maximum shed of 544”. A simple, 
slow running reversing motion is arranged for pick find- 
ing. 

Trumeter Co., 1265 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 

Do you want more data? Write -@ or use card on page 187; list H-119 


Equipment Briefs 


Liquid Neoprene for Coating Against Corrosives. Liquid 
neoprene can be brushed or sprayed on as a protective 
coating against acids, caustics, and solvents. The shelf 
life is adequate, making it possible to stock in needed 
quantities for treating air conditioning equipment, 
louvers, concrete foundations in fresh or salt water, and 
for tanks, pipes, etc., exposed to corrosive fumes or 
liquids. 

The Wilber & Williams Co., Boston 35, Mass. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 187; list H-201 


Seamless Flexible Tubing. For vacuum or pressure use, 
seamless corrugated flexible tubing is made with inside 
diameters from 1/16” to 8”. Any type of end connection 
can be supplied, such as welded end, pipe nipples, stand- 
ard or special flanges. Metallic braid jackets are supplied 
for pressure use. 

Szamlex Co., 4123 24th St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 187; list H-202 


Heavy-Duty Power Distribution Panelboard. Designated 
Type QMR, a panelboard designed for 600-volt a-c maxi- 
mum service, 2-wire or 3-wire single-phase, and 3-wire 
or 4-wire 3-phase application is available with rigidly 
mounted fusible switch units of the quick-make, quick- 
break type. The units are of modular construction to per- 
mit ready interchangeability, and can be provided in 
ratings of 30 to 200 amperes, 2-pole and 3-pole construc- 
tion. Units are horsepower rated for both standard and 
time delay fuses. 

General Electric Co., Distribution Assemblies Dept., 
Plainville, Conn. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 187; list H-203 
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Light-Weight Dragline Trucks. A line of dragline trucks 
is built with platform sizes and carrying capacities to 
meet any requirements. Of 
all-welded-steel construc- 
tion, they are equipped with 
light and replaceable wood 
decks, and ball _ bearing 
wheels with grease fittings; 
sealed ball bearings are op- 
tional. Wheels may be steel, 
plastic, or rubber tired. Plat- 
form height, 74%” to 14”. 
Also optional are a blackboard and a bill holder. 
The Howe Scale Co., Rutland, Vt. 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on -page 187; list H-204 


Tensiometer Sensing Head. Yarn tensions of up to 50 
lt can be measured by a sensing head so sensitive that it 
gives a maximum deflection of 1 mm per 30 grams. Part 
of a recording tensiometer, the head has two pulleys 
which are placed astride the running yarn and twisted 
until the yarn forms an “S” shape around the pulleys. For 
recording tension applied in spinning, winding, warping, 
and other processes. 

Custom Scientific Instruments, Inc., 541 Devon St., 
Kearney, N. J. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 187; list H-205 


New Blue-Green Dye. With good resistance to crocking, 
perspiration, and salt water, Artisil Direct Blue Green 
also possesses excellent fastness to sunlight on acetate 
and nylon fibers. Can be used in the production of greens 
and turquoise shades and is especially suited for dyeing 
nylon fabrics which will be heat treated later. 

Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc., 61-63 Van Dam St., New 
York 13, N. Y. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 187; list H-206 


Motor-Driven Small-Parts Cleaner. A motorized small- 
parts cleaning machine, designated the L & R Monarch, 
is designed to clean, 
dry, and polish 
small parts in quan- 
tity. Basket assem- 
blies feature one 
large basket, 8” x 
414” deep, into 
which fit three 
smaller baskets for 
parts segregation. 
All baskets as well 
as the baffle plate 
j are of Monel. 

L & R Mfg. Co., 577 Elm St., Arlington, N. J. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 187; list H-207 


Cold Water Soluble Starch Polymer. When added to 
the present resin formulation, ‘““Monatose” results in a 
reduction of residual shrinkage and improved flat 
abrasion resistance. The cold water soluble starch polymer 
also enhances the durability for dry cleaning and gives 
added bulk, weight, and fullness to the finished fabric. 

Mona Industries, Inc., Paterson 4, N. J. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 187; list H-208 


Non-Flammable Hydrazine for Boiler Feed Water. A 
form of hydrazine which has no flash point and no fire 
point is called “Scav-Ox,” and when added to boiler feed 
water it will remove several times the oxygen taken out 
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The adjustable-speed 
wedgbelt drive 


is a Combination... 


...of American Adjustable-Diameter Sheaves, allowing 
stepless speed variation by internal change of pitch 
diameter of the sheave. Simultaneous flange movement 
keeps belt alignment constant. Exclusive double-taper hub 
locks flanges in position, locks sheave tight to shaft... 
assures positive speed control. 


...of American Wedg-Tite Bushings with exclusive 
steeper taper for fast installation and easy removal, 
uniform compression, positive alignment, and maximum 
clamping action on the shaft. 


... of American Wedgbelts, mold-cured to vary less than 
1% of 1% in length, with strict uniformity in taper, 
thickness and width. Dacron* cords in Super-Service 
Wedgbelts are 214 times stronger than rayon, withstand 
shock loads and high starting torques. 


...of American Wedg-Tite 
Companion Sheaves, preci- 
sion-matched to the same 
taper of the bushing, the 
exact sidewall angle of the 
belt. Machined to a satin 
finish, with accurate bal- 
ance and_ concentricity, 
they lower frictional 
power-loss, increase plant 
efficiency. 
*Reg. TM. E. I. DuPont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc. 

THE RIGHT COMBINATION FOR MAXIMUM 

VARIATION OF MACHINE SPEEDS 


VISIT US AT THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION—BOOTH NO. 251 


4232 Wissahickon Avenue 
Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Pag 187 
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BARS 


and rid yourself of static 
problems forever. No 
more lost time and poor 


Install HERBERT Oxy Cold Bars on your ma- 
chines — absolutely safe — guaranteed — will 
improve quality and quantity of work. 

Simply send us details of your machines for 
full information and our proposal. Take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to find out how Herbert 

Oxy Cold Bars eliminate Static and pay big 
dividends in improved work. 


HERBERT PRODUCTS INC. 


74-34 JAMAICA AVE. @® WOODHAVEN 21, N. .Y 


The Automated 


MICRONAIRE 


@ Speeds up checking two 
to three times 


@ Prevents operator fa- 
tigue 

@ Less chance for inaccu- 
rate reading 


Safe—both hands oper- 
ate valves simultane- 
ously 


Micronaires now in use 
can be automated 


New automated models 
now available 


for NEW Book, “Advantages and World-Wide use of the 
Micronaire in all segmentsof the Cotton and Textile Industries” 


Write to Dept. 29 —THE SHEFFIELD CORPORATION 
DAYTON 1, OHIO, U.S.A. 7515 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 187 


by equivalent quantities of some contemporary com- 
pounds. It adds no solids to the water, can be used in high 
or low pressure systems, and renders the boiler water 
alkaline. 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 460 Park Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 187; list H-209 


Tensiometer for Sewing Threads. Designed to measure 
tensions of sewing threads, the SMT tensiometer passes 
the thread to be tested around three pulleys driven by an 
electric motor. The thread take-off point is from the 


thread guide above the needle of the sewing machine. 
Other possible uses of the instrument are for testing the 
effects of finishes, twist, softeners, and lubricants on 
sewing thread. 

Custom Scientific Instruments, Inc., Kearney, N. J. 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 187; list H-210 


Duct Work of Reinforced Plastic for Corrosive Condi- 
tions. Tanks and duct work of polyester glass reinforced 
plastic are light in weight and have superior resistance to 
oxidizing acids and many chemicals. A 600-gallon tank of 
this material weighs only 150 lb. Stock sizes and shapes 
available; special shapes or sizes produced to order. 

Haveg Industries, Inc., 900 Greenbank Rd., Wilmington, 
Del. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 187; list H-21} 


Concentrated Vat Powders. A line of dispersion vat 
powders for dyeing in highly concentrated form possesses 
such qualities as excellent dispersion, rapid wetting, and 
lack of dusting. Suited for all the applications employed 
in vat dyeing, and particularly for package and beam 
dyeing. Colors: Blue BCL, Red Brown, Orange RRT, Navy 
Blue BN, Olive Green B, Flavone CC, Dark Blue BO, 
Olive R, and Pink FF. 

American Aniline Products, Inc., 50 Union Square, 
New York 3, N. Y. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 187; list H-212 


Thermosetting Resin for Minimum Care Fabrics. 
Hartoset E, a low-polymeric resin of the modified urea 
type, is a stabilizing resin for shrinkproofing and crease- 
proofing cottons, rayons, and acetates. It has unlimited 
storage life, is readily soluble, gives pad baths of long 
stability, and is compatible with softeners, thickeners, 
and vinyl and silicone emulsions. 

Hart Products Corp., 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 187; list H-213 
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Drum Warmer. A drum warmer made of two sheets of 
metal, suitably embossed and welded to form flow chan- 


nels, is available in outside, inside, or platform styles. 
Stock sizes for the standard 55-gal drum are made of 
stainless or mild steel, and upon order will be made of 


other metals to meet special conditions. Steam or other 
heating; special sizes or shapes made to order. 
Dean Thermo-Panel Coil Div., Dean Products Co., 616 


Franklin Ave., Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 187; list H-214 S a C 0 [] ¢ 


Nylon Pipe Stays Firm Up to 225 F. Nylon tubing, 
Temperatube, which does not soften in temperatures up to 


225 F, is available in coils or in straight lengths, in outside Pl 
diameters from 0.375” to 1.5”, and in wall thicknesses 
from 0.025” to 0.125”. Of high tensile strength, it can be 
used in pressure systems, is non-toxic, has good weather W | | h 
resistance, is lighter than copper, aluminum, etc., and 
will not cold flow. 
The Danielson Mfg. Co., Danielson, Conn. 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 187; list H-215 *% 
Level Control. An electromagnetic level control, Type 
10CB4, uses the electrical conductivity of fluids to main- 
tain levels. Four different ranges of resistivity of the 
probe circuit are provided to match the conductivity of 
the fluid being controlled. It can be used for single leve! 
indication or alarm, or pump-up or pump-down control. * the new help for 
The control operates on 115/230 volts 5/60 cycles a-c. ° ° 
Low a-c sian is employed in the probe circuit to as- lint-clogged machinery 
sure safety and to minimize or eliminate electrolysis. 
Photoswitch Div., Electronics Corp. of America, 


Broadway, Cambridge 42, Mass. 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 187; list H-216 
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No-Shock Box Truck. With a capacity of 800 lb, a tilt- 
type box truck with pneumatic tires is built of formed 
sheet steel which is welded 
and mounted on a hardwood 
frame. Overall size is 26” 
wide, 49” long, 24” deep; 
overall height is 36”. E- 
quipped with two rigid cen- 
ter casters and a ball bear- 
ing swivel caster at each 
end. The 4-ply rubber tires 
reduce the shock on floors 
and the box itself when moving over rough surfaces. 

The Hamilton Caster & Mfg. Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 187; list H-217 
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LINTGO leaves machinery clean and lint-free as 
above. Lint does not swirl into the air. 


New Red Dye. A dye which covers barre viscose and 
reserves acetate, Pyrazol Fast Brilliant Red, yields bright 
red colors on cellulosic fibers. With excellent building up SPRAY ON LINTGO—BLOW DOWN 
LINT DROPS TO THE FLOOR 


properties, and a high degree of solubility, it is suitable 
for all types of closed machine dyeing. From acetic acid 
baths it has good affinity for silk, and its building up 
property renders it especially suited for spun viscose 


If you have lint-clogged looms; greasy, linty ring-rails and winder 
cams; drive cylinders that are so greasy your tapes slip constantly; 
or any one of countless other lint or grease problems, you will find 


fabrics. 
Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc., 61-63 Van Dam St., New LINTGO a life-saver! 
York 13, N. Y. : LINTGO reduces slubs, seconds, and improves quality. It is non- 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 187; list H-218 corrosive, odorless, non-flammable, fumeless, non-toxic and in- 
hibits rust. It can and will solve your lint problems quickly, easily, 
Tachometer for Integral Horsepower Motors. Designed economically and without hazard. Send for technical literature ex- 
to indicate speeds on integral horsepower motors and planning properties, methods of application, etc., today using the 
automatic machinery, the Model 5 Wac-Tac can be at- handy, postage-paid return card on page— 


tached to motors to offer a minimum of protrusion. It 


delivers an a-c voltage whose frequency and magnitude 

are linear with speed, and thus is particularly useful to L , f 2 h, f ° ’ 9 
controls sensitive to either frequency or voltage. The , . 
generator sinusoidal voltage may be as high as 25 volts P. O. BOX 4897 ATLANTA 2, GA. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for August, 1956 For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 187 183 
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NEW 


Panalarm Annunciator Systems 
Detect Off-Normal Conditions 
For Immediate Corrective Action 


In any process, or on 
automatic or semi- 
automatic machinery, 
the immediate correc- 
tion of off-normal con- 
ditions can greatly re- 
duce __irejects. Pan- 

alarm Annunciator Systems are modern working 
tools permitting closer equipment control by op- 
erating personnel. 


The Panalarm Annunciator is a coordinated, mul- 
tiple-unit signal system that provides instantaneous 
detection of off-normals at predetermined control 
points. Alerting signals are both visual (illuminated 
windows or bullseyes) and audible (horns, bells, 
etc.). Modular component design and circuit flexi- 
bility permit systems to be engineered to your spe- 
cific requirements and allow simple modification for 
future needs. 


Dependable operation of the Panalarm Annunci- 
ator System is assured by heavy-duty, instrument- 
type construction throughout. Complete pre-wiring 
permits easy installation. Write for Bulletin 100A. 


PANALARM DIV., PANELLIT, INC. 


7513 North Hamlin Avenue - Skokie, Mlinois 
Paneflit of Canada Ltd., Toronto 14 


WEAR- RESISTING. 


NY1, iN 


Shift: 


SPINNING TAPES 


AVAILABLE IN 3 WIDTHS: 1/2”,5/8”, 3/4” 


Industry-famous TIGER-TUF Shift-marker Spinning Tapes 
are now available in long wearing NYLON. These 
tapes provide the same controlled quality you get with 
Tiger-Tuf cotton tapes. Coleman supplies bonding 


strips and bonding machines for joining these new 
NYLON tapes. Write for details. 


COLEMAN COMPANY, INC. 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 187 


per 100 rpm. The frequency is 30 cycles per second per 
100 rpm. 

Wac Engineering Co., 
Ohio. 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 187; list H-219 


35 South St. Clair St., Dayton 2, 


Polyethylene Softener and Plasticizer. A nonionic 
emulsion of polyethylene, Monapolene N, serves as an ef- 
fective softener and plasticizer for thermosetting resin 
finishes on rayon or cotton fabrics. Results in improved 
properties such as tear strength, retention of tensile 
strength, and improved flat abrasion resistance. 

Mona Industries, Inc., Paterson 4, N. J. 

Do you want more data? Write cugller or use card on page 187; list H-220 


New Lift Truck Line. A gasoline powered lift truck 
series of 3000, 4000, and 5000-lb capacities is equipped 
with pneumatic tires, has 
low silhouette, increased 
safety factors, automobile- 
like controls, greater oper- 
ator comfort, and _ faster 
speed of operation. Short 
turning radius, trunnion 
steer wheels, and _ short 
overall length give good 
maneuverability. Brakes are 
self-energizing in both di- 
rections, controls are in full view, there is plenty of leg 
room, and the adjustable seat is mountable from both 
sides. 
Hyster Co., 2902 N.E. Clackamas St., Portland, Ore. 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 187; list H-221 


Softener Resists Discoloration on Aging. A softener, 
Cynatex SB-100, gives softness and lubricity to all syn- 
thetic fibers, cotton, and other natural fibers. Only low 
concentrations are necessary for maximum softness. The 
softener resists scorching and minimizes migration of such 
dyes as naphthols. It is neutral in reaction, anionic in 
nature, and compatible with starch and salts commonly 
used in textile finishing. Resists discoloration on aging, 
can be used for off the loom fabrics, all knitted goods, 
weighted fabrics, package dyed yarn, and a plasticizer for 
polyvinyl acetate finishes. 

American Cyanamid Co., Special Products Div., Bound 
Brook, N. J. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 187; list H-222 


Fire Truck for Narrow Aisles. A “pint-size” fire truck 
for fighting fires inside plants is capable of negotiating 
narrow aisles. According to plant needs, extinguishing 
agents are dry chemical, carbon dioxide, and water. Avail- 
able accessories include ladders, utility bar, light, hose, 
portable fire extinguishers, and extra nozzles. All are 
mounted with panic-proof quick release brackets. Storage 
room for fire blankets, boots, air masks, coats, and a first 
aid kit. 

Ansul Chemical Co., Marinette, Wis. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 187; list H-223 


Solenoid Pilot-Operated Control Valves. Capable of 
handling over 600 cycles per minute, with a life of over 
25 million cycles, the “Speed King” series of valves is 
equipped with manual override to permit valve operation 
when the current is off. Valves are electrically inopera- 
tive when the solenoid covers are removed. Pilot solenoid 
coils for operation on either a-c or d-c of any voltage. 

Valvair Corp., Morgan and Beardsley Aves., Akron 11, 
Ohio. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 187; list H-224 
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and worth checking! 





NAPHTHOL 
AS-LG 


from ALLIANCE 





Test any significant feature of our new Naphthol 
AS-LG... you'll recognize at once the striking qual- 
ity of this new domestic product. 





Naphthol AS-LG is the latest of our specialties 
created to fill the needs of Fast Color users. Visibly 
clean and bright, pure in quality, uniform and depend- 
able, our new Naphthol AS-LG produces rich, true colors 

in the yellow to brown range on cotton and rayon. 


Yarns in beam, package and warp form dyed with 
Naphthol AS-LG couplings are fast to chlorine and peroxide. 
These combinations are especially recommended for checks, 
ginghams, chambrays and knitted goods. 


Revealing comparison tests are the most convincing proof. 
Write or call our Spartanburg laboratory for a sample or a technical 
representative to discuss and demonstrate specific formulations. 





BLACKMAN-UHLER CO., SPARTANBURG, S.C 
ALLIANCE COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., NEWARK, N. J 


DIVISIONS OF THE ANDOVER COMPANY 
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WEST POINT makes all 


SLASHERS 


Only West Point can make an impartial recommen- 
dation, because only West Point makes both cylinder 
and hot air slashers. Whether for the lightest gauze 
or the heaviest sheeting ... for natural or synthetic 
fibers . . . for samples or research . .. West Point can 
furnish the right slasher. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 187 


> 
WEST POINT 
FOUNDRY & MACHINE 


COMPANY 
WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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HELPFUL 


21010) 4 8 a B 


FREE! 


8-1 SCHAUB “03” DEAERATORS, Bulletin No. 1300 
explains how modern design, a simplified principle and 
advanced engineering now bring effective deaeration at 
a budget price. Write Fred H. Schaub Engineering Co., 
2110 South Marshall Blvd., Chicago 23, Illinois. 


8-2 KNIT UNDERWEAR. New, colorful six-page folder 
No. 254 describes how knit undergarments can be manu- 
factured better, faster, and at lower cost. Write Union 
Special Machine Co., 400 N. Franklin St., Chicago 10, 
Illinois, 


8-3 ROLLER CHAIN AND SPROCKET WHEELS. 148 
pages of valuable information includes sections on stock 
drives, installation and maintenance, lubrication, con- 
veyor chains, casings and other such subjects. Write Link- 
Belt Co., Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


8-4 IMPROVED MATERIALS HANDLING. Booklet en- 
titled “Materials in Motion. . .by National’, describes 
the use of lightweight vulcanized fibre containers to in- 
crease efficiency, reduce costs and simplify methods of 
materials handling. Write National Vulcanized Fibre Co., 
1056 Beech Street, Wilmington 99, Del. 


8-5 COLLECTO-VAC. Catalog 30A describes Bahnson’s 
new development, COLLECTO-VAC, for collecting lint, 
fly and broken ends. Write The Bahnson Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


8-6 SAFE HANDLING AND UNLOADING OF HYDRO- 
GEN PEROXIDE. A specially prepared hydrogen per- 
oxide wall chart, that clearly and concisely outlines the 
safety rules to be followed in handling the product, is 
offered to users of hydrogen peroxide by the Solvay 
Process Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 61 Broad- 
way, New York 6, New York. 


8-7 SAFE HANDLING OF CHLORINE AND CAUSTIC 
SODA. Two new illustrated wall charts presenting up-to- 
date instructions for the safe handling of chlorine and 
caustic soda have been prepared for users and handlers 
of these chemicals. Write Industrial Chemicals Div., Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


8-8 UNDERHUNG TYPE OVERHEAD CRANE. A com- 
plete line of underhung overhead cranes with a broad 
range of applications is illustrated and described in this 
informative, easy-to-use catalog. Bulletin U-200-1. Write 
Chicago Tramrail Corp., 1330 South Kostner Ave., 
Chicago 23, II. 


8-9 LOOM HARNESS REEDS. Pamphlet describes in 
detail the following reeds: All Metal Reeds, Pitch Band 
Reeds, All Metal Spring Baulk Reeds, All Metal Plush 
Reeds, All Metal Ribbon Reeds, and special Reeds for 
Warner & Swasey Looms. Write Steel Heddle Mfg, Co., 
2100 West Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


8-10 EFFECT TWISTING DEVICE. Booklet describes 
how the Effect Twisting Device, now controlled by Elec- 
tronics, presents a remarkable improvement with regard 
to the effect twisting operations. Write Berliner Textile- 
Maschinen, G.M.B.H., Berling N. 31, Scheringstr. GER- 
MANY. 


8-11 ROOF VENTILATORS. Bulletin A-112A contains 
complete information on the revolutionary Reversible 
Roof Ventilator with sizes, specifications, performance 
data, and dimensional drawings. Write The Hartzell 
Propeller Fan Co., Pique, Ohio. 


8-12 CARBON STEEL TUBING. Four-page technical 
folder TDC-142A furnishes condensed data on the me- 
chanical and physical properties of seamless and welded 
carbon steel pressure tubing. Write The Tubular Prod- 
ucts Div., Babcock & Wilcox Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 























































ELEVATED 
STEEL TANKS 


e For more than a century, COLE elevated 
tanks have been helping provide fire protec- 
tion and adequate water reserve for the 
textile industry. 


Capacities from 5,000 to 2,000,000 gallons 
—and covering designs ranging from 
standard hemispherical self-supporting bot- 
tom to spherical tank on tubular tower. 
Send us your imquiry, stating capacity, 
height to bottom and location. Write for 
Tank Talks. 


Elevated Tanks, 
Pressure Vessels, 
Chemical and 
Processing 
Equipment from 
Aluminum, 
Stainless and 
Carbon Steel, 
Monel and Other 
Alloys. 


Established 1854 


R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEWNAN, GEORGIA 
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ELASTIC Mill saves two | 
IDENTIFICATION hours daily—cleans 


BANDS drying cans with 


for your 
ROVING CANS Oakite HOT-SPRAY UNIT 


BANDS OF UNITED ELASTIC WEBBING FEATURE In a New England mill, drying vats for dyed fabrics 


. were formerly cleaned with caustic, applied by a 
long wear and service cloth-wrapped broom. It was slow work. Only the first 
very attractive prices four stainless steel vats were cleaned between dye 


well-made, firmly-woven construction changes — the top cans couldn’t be reached. 


securely-sewed joinings Now, with mechanized cleaning, using the Oakite 
bright, solid, non-fading colors Hot-Spray Unit, it’s fast and easy. Two hours a day 
are saved on the first four stainless steel cans alone, 


fast-to-light, non-fading dyes 
7 tend ab @ distan and they’ve never been so clean. The top cans? 
Sy They’re a cinch with the Oakite Hot-Spray Unit. And 


easily removed and transferred equal savings are possible in the starch room and in 


if you will specify the can diameter; and the color, cleaning dye vats. Call your local Oakite Technical 


width and quantity of bands desired; we will submit 
samples and quote prices. 


UNITED ELASTIC CORPORATION 0 le 
EASTHAMPTON, MASS. OAKITE. 


Sales Agent: SS aa 
Roy Schrimshire 
P. O. Box 906, Columbus, Georgia 


Service Representative, or write to Oakite Products, 
Inc., 26C Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


SCIENCE 
K 


Export Division Cable Address: Oakite 


Technical Service Representatives in Principol Cities of U. S$. and Canada 


22. THE WONALANCET WAY — Is the title P for textile plants.’’ For complete informa 
of an editorial booklet published five times a year ri writ CONNOR LUMBER & LAND OM 


and deal with current problems which appear worth O. Box 810, Wausau, Wisconsin 


while at the time they are writter WONALAN 
HELPFUL CET COMPANY. 128 Burke ‘St. Nashua, No Hl. COTTON MILL EQUIPMENT — This 


l 
pictorially the steps in processing raw _ cottor 


23. TEXTILE STEELS — Six booklets are avail nto finished cloth. It shows the equipment nee 
able from Atlantic Steel Company which will prove for all phases of productior as well as conte 
valuable to persons cerned with the purchase or Useful Information sectio on Powe 

of steel ATLANTIC STEEL CO P 0 Correction Lighting Circuit Protectior 


Box 1714, Atlanta 1, Ga WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP 


FREE! St Pittsburgh 30, Pa 

ad 24. THE CHEMSTRAND NYLON STORY _- 
Booklet describes one of the greatest industrial ven- 114. PENETRATING WOOD FINISH — Bulletir 
tures of the textile ustry in the South the gives applications, used and application specification 
birth and growth of »mstrand Nylon - CHEM f floor seals for textiles E. I. DU PONT DE 

STRAND CORP 50 Fifth Ave New York 1 NEMOURS & CO INC FINISHES DIVISION 


GENERAL, ECONOMICAL N. ¥ Wilmington, Delaware 
MANAGEMENT - a a 115 FOAMGLAS — Illustrated brochure features 
information on how the use of Foamglas cellular 
glass insulation solved the severe insulating problems 
3. HOW BEECHCRAFT SAVES YOU TIME AND PLANT & PLANT of leading users. — PITTSBURGH CORNING CORP 
MONEY — Eooklet available from Southern Airways MAINTENANCE... One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
Company shows how Beechcraft executive airplanes can . 
save executives time and money. Write SOUTHERN 116. STOP CORROSION Details on speed Rex 
AIRWAYS CO., Atlanta Airport, Atlanta, Ga 102. “TANK TALK” — Sixteen page booklet of paint for metal woo dand concrete maintenance solv 
illustrations showing various types of elevated steel ing condensatior problems RUSCON LABOR 
6 FACTORING SERVICE — Booklet by Trust tanks constructed and erected by manufacturers as ATORIES, Box 69, Milwaukee nection, P. O. Dept 
Company of Georgia gives advantages of Eoete ring, well as stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high T. Detroit 11, Mich 
including also information on general banking anc yressure vessels: cylinders along wit 1elpf e 
pension plans. — TRUST COMPANY OF GEORGIA, ical data’ Alto @ list of whet’ a few. at the. carton 117. CLEANING SYSTEMS — B E 
Atlanta, Ga mills, ete. said — R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING Certified Cimete snd <teasing | : 
u . latest information on system. Products and uses 


8. TEXTILE RESEARCH AT AMERICAN vis- “OMPANY. Newnan, Ga discussed with two story layout of Certified Climate 
COSE — Color booklet tells the story of the Textile 103. HUMIDIFICATION, EVAPORATIVE COOL- central station air conditioning system PARKS 


Research Department which is, in effect, a many- ING — Bulletins available displaying AMCO auto CRAMER CO., Fitchburg Mass., and Charlot 
sided textile mill - AMERICAN VISCOSE matic self-cleaning atomizers, controls, and evap- N. « 
CORP 0 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y¥ orative cooling equipment AMERICAN MOISTEN 
ING CO., 260 W. Exchange St., Providence, R. I 118. LIQUIDATION INFORMATION — Infor 

i" “WHERE DID THEY HIT PAY DIRT?” — tion available on how to profitably dispose of 
Booklet describes how many manufacturing concerns 104. STORAGE WATER HEATING — Isotherm properties being liquidated. Tells how Comer 
have come South and why they found it profitable Storage Water Meating Bulletin No. 923 on hot water buy, sell and relocate industry in your former 
Gives industrial advantages of the Southeast. Write heating to stretch boiler capacity Write FRED H COMER MACHINERY CO., 684 W. Peachtree 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY, Industrial De- SCHAUB ENGINEERING CO., 2110 South Marshaf Atlanta, Ga 


velopment Department, 501 Rhodes Haverty Bldg., Blvd., Chicago 23, Dlinois 120. STAINLESS STEEL FOR TEXTILES 
ar jeorg . —_ 
Ceara 105. CASTERS AND WHEELS — Catalog gives page booklet gives. applications and advantages 
15. NEW INDUSTRIAL FIBER — = Technical complete description on full line of industrial casters Stainless in textile plant equipment of all tyr 
bulletin now available on Fortisan-36, new indus- and wheels. Features patented “LOCKWELD’_ Steel ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORP., Dept TI-71 
trial fiber by Celanese. Uses text, charts and dia Casters Without A Kingpin” both Single and Double Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
grams to present technical properties, characteristics Ball Race THE FAIRBANKS CO., 393 Lafayette 
and =recommendations for processing TEXTILE St., New York 3, N. Y 121. CRANES AND HOISTS — Portfolio of bul 
SALES DEP MEN Celanese Corporation, ¢ * letins describes the complete line of Shepard Niles 
a Sameera: CONS CORSE, Cee 106. FINNELL COMBINATION SCRUBBER-VAC traveling hoists and floor or cab operated. traveling 
—Illustrated literature gives complete specifications cranes. — SHEPARD NILES CRANE & HOIST 
17. A FAIR DAY’S PAY AND IN RETURN A and describes various methods of combination-ma CORP., Montour Falls, N. Y. 
FAIR DAY’S WORK — &-page booklet outlining chine-scrubbing, including method recommended for 
the services offered to industry for the proper utili- cleaning olly floors. — FINNELL SYSTEMS, INC., 122. TEXTILE MILL CLEANING GUIDE — 
zation of labor, material and equipment, and the 1300 East St., Elkhart, Indiana Useful book by Oakite prescribes methods and aoe 
resulting advantages for both labor and management of proper mill cleaning and maintenance. — OAK 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATED CONSULTANTS, 111, CERTIFIED CLIMATE AIRCHANGER SYS- frp PRODUCTS, 26C Rector St., New York 6, N. Y 
INC, 250 Park Ave, New York, N. ¥ } AR... Re By ~~~  E 123. ROLLER BEARINGS FOR TEXTILES — 
18. RAYON—MILE BY MILE — Color booklet for partial or complete air conditioning. — PARKS- Easy to read non-technical bulletin describes where 
describes how Industrial Rayon Corporation produces CRAMER CO., Fitchburg, Mass and how Hyatt Roller Bearings are employed for 
; more profitable textile production. — HYATT BEAR 


rayon mile by mile which is perfect inch by inch 
INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Fifth Ave., New 112. HARDWOOD FLOORING — Booklet en- INGS DIV., GENERAL MOTORS CORP., Harrison, 


York 18, N. ¥ titled ‘‘Specialist in Manufacturing of Hard Maple N. J 


199 For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 187 TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for August, 1956 















ECLIPSE BOBBIN HO 


They produce better fabrics at less cost 


Actually, of course, there are many 
reasons for the superiority of Eclipse 
Bobbin Holders. Easy installation, re- 
duced maintenance requirements (re- 
sulting in substantial savings in labor 
costs), resistance to rust, durability 
(some holders in operation for more 
than ten years) and many, Many more. 
Put them all together, though, and 
they add up to one basic fact: with 
Eclipse, you get better fabrics at lower 
And better reason could 


cost. what 


HELPFUL 


BOOKLETS 


FREE! 





125. STATIC ELIMINATION — Bulletin by Sim 
o describes effective, simple, safe and inexpensive 
ans of eliminating static SIMCO COMPANY 
80 Walnut St Lansdale, Pa 


126. TOLEDO TRUCK SCALES — Booklet tells 
w mills may save n installation and throughout 


ng, useful life of jledo Truck Scales. Gives capac- 








ities and advantages TOLEDO SCALE COM 
PANY, Toledo 1, Ohio 

127. SOLENOID VALVES — Bulletin ‘‘V’’ lists 
zes from % inch to inches; valves for normally 
pen or closed service; stainless steel or Jenkins disc 
seats three wa solenoid valves etc.; typical ir 


THE JOHNSON CORP., Three Rivers 


stallations 


Mi 


130. STAINLESS STEEL FABRICATION — II 
istrated colorboolet by Sims 1 


describes the ad 
vantages of stain with regard to textile 
perations, Als 


less steel 





neludes information on ventilating 
and drying, slasher exhaust ,and materials handling 
ystems SIMS METAL WORKS, West Point, 
Ga 


131. “AIR-PROCESSING’ — Set of three bull 
s showing real meaning of the term, where it car 
used, the requirements for a successful system, et 
J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORP., 444 Madison 

AN New York 22, N. Y 


132. AUTOMATIC BOILERS — Bulletir 
POWER-MASTER Automatic Boilers for light and 
eavy oil; gas or combination Gas-Oil Firing. Com 
table of data ORR AND SEMBOWER, IN¢ 
Reading, Pa 


133 AIR LINE FILTERS — 
various air line filters for removal 

isture, abrasive rust, and other solids 
from compressed air es Write for Catalog No 
700. — C. A. NORGREN CO 3450 So. Elati St 
Englewood, Colo 


“ 134. CUT WATER TREATMENT COSTS — Folder 


lescribes 


Catalog describes 
f oil, corrosive 





ipe scale 
l 





presents Oakite Airefiner No. 52, a mildly alkaline 
mpound, that is said to control scale, slime, algae 
and corrosion Write OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 


26C Rector St., New York 6, N. ¥ 
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there be for the amazing sales increase 
Eclipse has enjoyed in the past year. 
The textile industry 
that the use of old-fashioned wooden 
skewers is inefficient and costly. The 
modern way to spin cloth is with 
Eclipse Bobbin Holders. Our increased 


has discovered 


plant capacity now assures you of 


prompt delivery. Write or call Eclipse 
Machine Division today. 
ECLIPS MACHINE 

DIVISION 


13. COLOR CONDITIONING — Booklet illus 
t n color describes how Du Pont color cond! 
puts lor to work for you. Mar ideas 

y brought out which color can aid E. I. Di 
PONT DE NEMOURS & CO IN‘ FINISHES 
DIV Wilmington 98, Delaware 


138. METAL CONVEYOR BELTS — Recent cat 








alog describes and illustrates Ashworth’s entire range 
of manufacture ncluding the new Flat Wire Bolt 
design and applicatior along with their Woven Wire 


Constructions and Positive Drive Chain Edge belt 
ASHWORTH BROS. INC METAL PRODUCTS 
DIV Fall River, Mass 


illustrated 


141. SEAMLEX METAL HOSE — New 






bulletin No. 955 gives essential information on Sean 
lex Bronze Hose and diesel exhaust hose Write 
SEAMLEX CO., INC., 41-23 24th St Long Island 
City, N. ¥ 

143 UNIT HEATER — The latest improv 
specifications and omplete performance la 
Herman Nelson horizontal and vertical unit 
have been written into a new 36-page product illetir 


by the AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., IN( 21 
Central Ave Louisville, Ky. 
146. FUNCTIONAL GLASS BLOCK DATA — 


Folder shows in detail daylighting function of Light 
directing and Light-diffusing Functional Glass Blocks 

PITTSBURGH CORNING CORP., OF 4th Ave 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa 


150. RIHCO HUMIDIFIERS AND COOLING SYS- 
TEMS — Bulletin describes new atomizers with cor 
struction lessening air consump ir humidifier 
systems, evaporative cooling sy ALDRICH 
MACHINE WORKS, Greenwood, S. C 

151. INDUSTRIAL BRUSHES — Illustrated 
let of industrial brushes featuring textile usage « 
shears, printing machines also flock, raising ar 
cylinder brushes. —M. W. JENINS SONS, IN‘ 
444 Pompton Ave., Cedar Grove, N J 


153. LAMINATED TEXTILE PLASTICS — Bool 





j 


let by Synfhane Corporation shows variety applica 

and advantages of laminated plastic parts and 
supplies for the textile industry SYNTHANI 
CORPORATION, TEXTILE DIVISION, Oaks, Penna 


161. AUTOMATIC CLEANING EQUIPMENT — 


Complete booklet by American MonoRail shows working 
details and advantages f the Tri-Rail Cleaner, a 
great improvement over the original t. — AMER 





leveland 


ICAN MONORAIL CO., 13107 Ath 
7. Ohie 





162. MODERN METHODS OF TEXTILE FLOOR 
MAINTENANCE — Illustrated treatise on the his 
tory of floor cleaning in textile plants and a detailed 
description of new methods for reducing floor cl 
ing costs as well as preserving textile mill floc 
G. H. TENNANT COMPANY, 2530 N. Second St., 
Minneapolis 11, Minn 


173. BLOWERS AND EXHAUSTERS — Bulletin 
No. 3014-D describes types “‘E’’ and RE” electri 
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for preferring 


— 
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\ 
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- tte 


YORK AVIATION CORPORATION 





wers and exhausters. Uses and full description of 
each wi letail drawings BUFFALO FORGE 
CO., 490 Broadway, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 


174. PAINT STRIPPING BOOKLET — Illustrated 
providing helpful data on latest materials and 
Methods 


booklet 





met for implified stripping paint 
les 1 de 1) steam gun; 2 hot flow-on 
old spray; and (4 tank immersior OAK 
ITE PRODUCTS, IN‘ 22 Thames St New York 
¢ N. ¥ 
AIR FILTRATION — Bulletin 234 describes 


181 
nd Airmat, which is the Aute 
Principle of 
8 mstructior ur ir 
AMERICAN AIR FILTER 
entral Ave Louisville 8&8 


‘ strates the Auté 
matic Dry-T) 


performance 


operatior 





tallat 
COMPANY 
K 


POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 
BELTING, LUBRICATION ... 





203. TREADED LEATHER’ BELTING this 
16 page woklet scribes Houghton’s line of pat 
t 1 speci ed leather be g for all type 
of power transmis r Booklet inc valuable er 
gineering and maintenance sectior 5. F. HOUGH 


TON & CO., Phi 


205. MAINTENANCE OF VARIABLE 
DRIVES — Bulletin describes and i 
8 mprehensive program 
Reliance V-S Jr Drives in operatior at peal 
efficiency RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEER 
ING CO 1088 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland 10, Ohio 


adelphia, Pa 


SPEED 


llustrates the 


available to keey 





mple but « 








208. CUTLER-HAMMER MOTOR CONTROL — 
Booklets lescribe the combination starters for the 
textile industry for roving frames and spinning 
frame loom switcl and Cutler-Hammer Motor Cor 
trol for te le cards CUTLER-HAMMER 
N 2 St Milwaukee, Wisconsir 

209. STEEL PULLEYS Pictorial review of 
Americar Steel Pulleys their manufacturing pr 
esses and some of their end uses. Textile pulley 


AMERICAN PULLEY CO., 4200 
Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


are featured - 
Wissahickon Ave 


2ti LUBRICANTS FOR TEXTILES — Working 
samples available of Ben Boy Bez g Lubricants, 
Spindle Oils, Non-Melting Oils, Twister Lubricants 
GEORGIA-CAROLINA OIL CO., Box 101, Macor 





Ga 


212. GATES TEXTILE ACCESSORIES — Handy 


pocket-size catalog BHM-7 fully illustrated, gives 
scifications of Gates textile accessories including 
I ers, lug straps, check straps, cone belts, evener 





and others 
1001 Broa 





Jts, harness straps, take-up roll covering 
THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


way, Denver 17, Cok 
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DRONSFIELDS PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 
PILLEY 


Hard, non-porous, highly polished laminated plastic 


2 


parts by have solved many snagging 
problems. Let EPI's engineering staff 


solve yours. 


Representatives: 
J. H. Windle, Jr., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. | 
R. P. Bennett, 333 Ridge St., Honesdale, Pa 


k STOCKED BY 
ri» hes e, Meorth Cerotins || THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
bs | AND CARD MAKERS 


231. MECHANICAL POWER TRANSMISSION — ments of textiles. Write BIJUR LUBRICATING 
Dee page catalog contains helpful information on CORP., Rochelle Park, N. J 
Jodge product including sectional drawings, dimen 
HELPFUL ask Giahin. esleta, Dateation Gene ak Go 265. SERVICE PROCEDURE FOR BALL BEAR- 
neering tees. Write DODGE MFG. CORP., Misha INGS — A _ helpful manual for maintenance en 
gineers giving helpful hints on disassembly, inspection 


waka, Indiana. 

cleaning, lubrication, and replacement of ball bear 
232. “VARI-PITCH’ SHEAVE BULLETIN — ings in any mechanism. — NEW DEPARTURE, DI 
Stationary and motion control of Vari-Pitch’’ VISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORP., Bristol, 


sheaves for speed variation up to 76% by means of Conn. 


FREE 1 pitch diameter adjustment, capacities 1 to 600 HP 
. ere described in new bulletin ALLIS-CHALMERS 
MFG. CO., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


233. LEATHER BELTING — Booklet by At INSTRUMENTS, STEAM 
lanta Belting Co describes comprehensively ma SPECIALTIES 


selection, installation and prover maintenance 
213. LUBRICATION OF ELECTRIC mOoTORS — modern leather belting ATLANTA BELTING CO., 
peg ated bulletin on Beara cating and aeentns ball 08-510 Whitehall St 8.W Atlanta, Ga 301. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
and roller bearings on electric motors - y 0 = ' > . : sulletin describing the rotary pressure joint which 
& NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT COMPANY, 292 Mad 234. SPINDLE OIL Color brochure describes requires no packing, no lubrication and no adjust 


: - . ~ Gulfspin,”’ showing how it insures against evcessive 
s¢ ve New 7, N ; e ri a -nance s *tion 
ison A ew York 17, Y wear in cast iron bolsters and provides freedom from ment, giving installation and maintenance instruction, 
types, sizes, dimensions and prices - THE JOHN 


218. BALL BEARINGS FOR TEXTILE MACHIN- spindle wobble GULF OIL CORPORATION SON CORP., Three Rivers. Mich 


ERY — A 40-page catalog illustrating Fafnir Ball Gulf Bldg Pittsburgh, Pa P “ 
Bearing units for revlaa ment or new applications in 302. TEXTILE INSTRUMENTATION—New book- 
all phases of textile processing THE FAFNIR 235. JOHNSON LEDALOYL BEARING BRONZE let gives details on Brush Lapcheck, Brush Tension 
BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn : Illustrated booklet telling the complete story of Analyzer, Brush Imperfection Counter, and Improved 
‘ Johnson Ledaloy! Bronze, the newest development in Untformity Analyzer. Pictures uses and_ capacities 
222. AUTOMATIC PRODUCTION CONTROL — self-lubricated bronze for textile bearings and bush of each machine discussed. — BRUSH ELECTRON 
Booklet by Reeves Pulley Company hows application ings. — , JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY, New ICS CO., 3405 Perkins Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohic 
of many automatic processes and controls to the tex- Castle. Pa 304. WASTE HEAT RECOVERY — Color brooklet 
ie. amare. We meenen, & cays omer. 237. MOTOR GONTROL — Brochure gives de describes Bready System of waste heat recovery 
— a! Seapant r. nies ecg REEVES scription and engineering data on the Cutler-Ham- from polluted or soiled wasee water. Includes pictures 
cumoEs, Scien mer Motor Control for roving and spinning frames and complete facts. — LUDELL MFG. CO., 5200 

223. LUBRICATION OF BEARINGS — Booklet Users listed and advantages discussed. — CUTLER- West State Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
entitled ‘‘Lubrication and Maintenance of Ball and HAMMER INC., Milwaukee, Wisc 305. AUTOMATIC MOISTURE CONTROL—Book 
Roller Bearings’’ gives helpful list of do’s and don'ts . let tells how Hunter Electro-Psychrometers are used 
to prolong bearing life. Also includes valuable infor- Rn WO ae ge ay gy po tage +d FO oi in measuring percentage of moisture in all classes 
mation on storage and handling of lubricants. — cae ade re ¢ ‘Rhoad Ta ae le on dae of textiles, whether yarns or fabrics —HUNTER 
NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO SS ae ee ee ee . CONTROLS, INC., DIV., JAMES HUNTER MA 

plete line is listed and described, and tips for cor- CHINE CO North Adams, Mass 


292 Madison Ave New York 17, N. ¥ rect installation. Copiously illustrated. — J. EB. 
310. HOW TO SELECT LIQUID METERS — 


A a= Gin RHOADS & SONS, 2100 W. Eleventh St., Wilming- . 
boskict & aoe ee ee Gt ton 99, Del Helpful free bulletin covers meters for brines, soap 
solutions, hot and cold water and other chemical 


vide an economical approach to improved slasher op 240 CATALOG OF NEEDLE BEARINGS 

detaile. ° - . -_- solutions that can be handled by composition bronze 
tn > a Has - ee. D O_o — yc ee aa New catalog conveniently presents design, application meters. Write for bulletin 566UTI, — NEPTUNE 
a ages — - ° = eachtree St and use data for five types of needle bearings. Ac- METER CO 10 W. 50th St New York 20, N. Y 


Atlanta, Ga tually an engineering short course on bearings with 313. “THE FAIRBANKS VALVE COMPARISON 
228. NEW NEEDLE OIL — Booklet by Shell visual index units THE TORRINGTON CO., CHART” — New reference manual important ir 
gives facts on Vexilla Oi] 117, which gives 12 times Torrington, Connecticut specification, ordering, and using of bronze and tron- 
more rust protection during operation. and during _ by body valves - THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY, 393 
shut-down periods SHELL OIL CO., 50 West wine wid Pores “an pent we aot ad “mn Lafayette Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
50th St.. New York 20. N. ¥ ler Fluid Powe ‘o. contains complete ng of air 3 , : 
. and hydraulic cylinders and boosters ‘‘in stock,”” price 315. MICRO SWITCH BULLETIN — Complete 
229. DODGE GENERAL POWER TRANSMIS- lists, and graphic explanation of their equipment selection of bulletins featuring Micro Switch prod- 
SION MACHINERY — Catalog describes — various Write MILLER FLUID POWER CO., 2040 N. Haw- ucts 1s now available. Includes prices, characteristics, 
types of power transmission apparatus by Dodge thorne, Melrose Park, Illinois applications, etc. — MICRO SWITCH DIV., seed 
Gives specifications, sizes, applications, and prices ee - NEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO., ree 
very) commrehemite’ DODGE MANUFACTURING, 23,, TEXTILE, LUBRICATION — “Tabrieation” Sort, I 
CORP., Mishawaka, Indiana Shows methods and means of lubricating chain drives 316. MOISTURE CONTROLLER AND INDICA- 
in very comprehensive form. — THE TEXAS CO., TORS — Literature available from Strandberg En- 
230. INDUSTRIAL GREASES — Now available 135 Bast 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. gineering covers indicators for slashers, tenters, etc. ; 
from Sinclair is a bulletin detailing qualities and F 7 for direct connection to pickers, and automatic con- 
specifications of multi-purpose lithium soap indus- 256. METERED LUBRICATION. Booklet entitled trollers for connection to same. — STRANDBERG 
trial greases A. 8 RANDAK, SINCLAIR RE- From Fiber to Fabric."’ Shows advantages of cen- ENGINEERING LABORATORIES, 416 W. Market 
FINING CO., 600 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. tral lubrication systems as applied to various depart- St., Greensboro, N. C. 
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Relea) (ele) 





HELPFUL 


BOOKLETS 





321. RED-RAY BURNERS 


ise of Red-Ray Burners in pret 


- Bulletin describing 
eating and partial! dry 








ing to increase capacity of frame. — RED-RAY 
MFG. CO., 445 W. 45th St New York, N. Y 

324. STROBOTAC — Informative reprint, Stro- 
bota Boosts Efficiency in Woolen and Synthetic 
Mills —_ INERAL RADIO CO., Cambridge 39, 
Mass 

337. COUNTING DEVICES — Catalog of Tru 
meter’s complete line of counters for every appli- 
cation where counting, measuring or registering is 


required. Colored pictures illustrate each application 
TRUMETER COMPANY, 1265 Broadway, New York 
= 


339. NEW LUBRICATED PLUG VALVES—II 
lustrated booklet by The William Powell Co. features 
a new line of sami-steel and steel lubricated plug 
valves. Advantages include quick and positive shut 
off THE WILLIAM POWELL COMPANY, 2525 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 22, Ohi 





CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING... 


401. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
FEEDERS — Bulletin describing automatically clos 
ing, positively locking door on feeders to prevent 
overloading choking ALDRICH MACHINE 
WORKS, Greenwood, 8S. C 


402. AUTOMATIC CLEANING AND OVERHEAD 
HANDLING FOR TEXTILE MILLS — 24-page 
bulletin describing the American Monorail Automatic 
Cleaner for preventing accumulation of lint on spin 
ning, twisting, winding and warping machines Also 
for cleaning monitors and card room ceilings. — THE 
AMERICAN MONORAIL CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


403. TRAVELING CLEANERS — 4-page bulletin 
describes the improved Parks-Cramer Frame and 
Room Cleaners including the Underframe and Floor 
Sweepers. — PARK-CRAMER CO., Fitchburg, Mass 


404. LAPLESS ENDLESS SPINNER — Bulletin 
and full information will be supplied on lapless end- 
less spinner and coning belting - TON-TEX COR- 
PORATION, 31 Columbus Ave., Englewood, N. J. 
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DEVELOPED 
FORMALDEHYDE 














YOUNG ANILINE WORKS, sw. 


Office and Factory 
2701-2733 BOSTON STREET 


Consult your local dyestuff 







distributors for information 


and samples. Shipments can 
be made from their convenient 
stocks or from our Baltimore 


warehouse. 





BALTIMORE 24, MD. 


408. CARD GRINDING INFORMATION — Out 
lines care of grinders, instructions on speed t run 
grinders, amount of oil to add machine and other 
pertinent information B. S. ROY & SON CO., 
Worcester, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C 


410. SPINNING FRAME CONVERSIONS — In 
formation available on how to get new-frame results 
and big-package economy at half the cost with Mea 
dows Conversions MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O 
Station A, Atlanta, Ga 

411i. SHEET METAL WORK — Pamphlet le 
scribes spinning cylinders aspirators ca reens 
sheet metal specialties GASTONIA TEXTILE 

AL WORKS, LN‘ 22: East Long Ave 





SHEET MET 
nue, Gastonia, N. ¢ 


412. SERVICE FOLDER Folder covers textile 
metal products including spinning and twisting cyl 
inders, card screens, etc. JENKINS METAL SHOS 
INC., Gastonia, N. ¢ 





413. HIGH SPEED, AUTOMATIC QUILLER 
Color booklet by Schlafhorst describes the Aut 
copser’’ Automatic Quiller Gives advantages, space 
requirements etc TERRELL MACHINE CO 
INC Charlotte, N. ¢ 

414. WORSTED SPINNING Bulletin explaining 
and illustrating Saco- Lowell's new ystem for 
worsted spinning, from top yarn in five econon 
ical and efficient tages SACO-LOWELL 
SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston 10, Mass 


415. DOUBLER-TWISTER FOR LARGE PACK- 
AGES — Bulletin describing two new machines pro 
lucing straight or tapered tor bobbins Suitable 
for filament or spun yarns up to three pound capacity 
Individual thread stop motion full discussed 
FLETCHER WORKS, INC., Philadelphia, Pa 


416. THE BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRAV- 
ELER — An interesting history relative to the ring 
traveler, which is in reality the basis of the spin 
ning frame. John Thorpe’s invention of ring trav 
eler the development of the spindle and the in 
vention of Rabeth’s Bolster type spindle are covered 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., Pawtucket, 
BR. § 








417. FEATHERTOUCH DRAFTING — sooklet 
describes .n detail with pictures the most uniform 
lrawing, tl trongest drawing with the highest pr 
duction per frame at the lowest cost IDEAL 








INDUSTRIES, INC., 


419. TEXTILE APRONS Illustrated golder show 
ing the steps in manufacture of genuine leather aprons 
for all type f lone draft spinning and card roor 
machinery TEXTILE APRON COMPANY, East 
Point, Ga 

422. WARPER BEAMS — Folder describes the 
high speed fr rayon tire cord, cotton warver heams 


cast aluminum end supports and large diameter heads 
U. S. BOBBIN SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass 


Bessemer City, N. C 


423. SPINDLE OILING MACHINE — Information 


available on new Spindle Oiling Machine. Features 





include filter system to clean oil for reuse; smaller 
size for narrow aisles WICACO MACHINE CORP 
3800 Stenton Ave Wayne Junction, Philadelphia 44, 


424. GREASE-SEALED, ANTI-FRICTION ROLLS 

Sooklet contains description and eagineering draw 
the Cole grease-sealed, anti-friction rolls 
Also contains information on dual apron controlled 
drafting units COLE ENGINEERING CORP 
P. O. Box 1 Columbus, Ga 








425. HANDY REFERENCE TABLES — Folder 


showing spinning traveler speeds, sizes of ring flanges 


et VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO Provi 
lence, R. | and Gastonia, N. C 

426. UNIRAIL UPTWISTER — Bulletin describes 
Universal Winding headless package or bobbin take 
up Unirail Uptwister which gives you higher yarn 
quality and better packages at faster speeds and 
lower costs, according to the bulletin. Well illus 
trated with advantages discussed UNIVERSAL 


WINDING COMPANY, P. O. Box 1605, Providence 


m3 





429. BETTER FLYER AND SPINDLE EFFI- 
CIENCY — Entertaining booklet by Ideal Machine 
Shops gives f about Flyers and Spindles which 
have helped mé mill gain more efficiest produc 
tion better quality IDEAL MACHINE 


SHOPS, IN‘ 
431. TEXTILE VACUUM SYSTEM — Color bulle 


Bessemer City, N. ¢ 


tin by Spin Sa Vac describes application f their 
vacuum system to drawing, roving and spinning proc 
esses and for the removal of broken ends, fly or 


Complete diagrams and shots of typical in- 
SPIN SA VAC CORPORATION, 1438 
Charlotte, N. C 


sliver 
stallatior 
South Tryon St 


432. PRECISION TEXTILE WINDING — Bulle 
tin on Kidde Tensions and Density Control for wind 
WALTER KIDDE & CO 


ing rubber ones 
INC., Belleville, N. J 


433. PERMANENT PLATE MAGNETS — Bulle 


tin shows how Eriez Magnetic Separators prevent 
fires ani protect machinery from tramp iron in_ all 
types of textile mills ERIEZ MFG. CO., Erie, 
Pa 

434. SPINNING AND TWISTER RINGS — Cat 
alog ar price list now available on Whitinsville 





Diamor Finish 
plete details and 
SPINNING RING CO 


435. DOUBLE DECK TWISTERS — 


spinning and twister rings. Com 
pictures WHITINSVILLE 
Whitinsville, Mass 


Sulletin de 





scribes Jumbo 8 oz. to l¢ z. headless or take-up 
spool packages and Acme (up to 10 oz. packages 
models for high speed twisting ilk, rayon, nylon 
etc to finest deniers U. 8. TEXTILE MA 
CHINE CO.. Scranton 8, Pa 


436. MAINTENANCE INFORMATION FOR YOUR 
SCOTT TESTER — Booklet containing maintenan 
data for calibration of Scott Testers, clamps for 
testers, gear-box lubrication, and recording SCOTT 


TESTERS, IN¢ Providence, R. I. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 187 193 





Only 4 internal parts 
in this self-supporting 


MILTON aluminum 


alloy Tricot and 
Section Beams 


CONTINUOUS WELDED 


CONSTRUCTION 


MILTON 


NYLON & RUBBER YARN 


BEAMS 


Drop-forged, heat-treated alu- 
minum alloy heads and extra 
heavy barrels withstand pres- 
sures of nylon and rubber 
warps. 


feature 


WRITE FOR FREE BULLETINS 


54-S (Steel Beams) No. 49-A 


MILTON 


1. SEAL 
RING - of 
special 
carbon- 


(Light Metal Beams) 


MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


MILTON ¢ PENNA. 





graphite. 











Eliminates 
packingand 
oiling. 


MODERNIZATION PROGRAMS — 
PLANT LAYOUTS 


2. GUIDE — Also 
of carbon-graph- 
ite. Makes joint 
self-supporting. 


4. SPRING For 
initial seating only. 
In operation joint is 
pressure sealed. 


3. NIPPLE — Ro- 
tates with roll, 
seals against ring. 


MANA 





Specializing in 
Textiles for over 


40 Years 
GEMENT PROBLEMS 


WORK LOAD STUDIES 


With this 3000 Series Type S-B2 Joint, an assembly plate can 
be added at any time; it is used with the Johnson Syphon 
Elbow, to hold internal parts in position when the head is 
removed. Write for Bulletin No. S-2001. 
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! Buffalo N. ¥ 
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Booth Company describes Strip-O-Matic 

1 its advantages BENJAMIN 
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Pennsylvania 
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ling features, specifications 
atior 1 Novelty Yarn Twis 
Silk Worsted and Rayor Yarns 
BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY 
Ave Pawtucket Rhode land 
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473 ALUMINUM SECTION BEAMS — Info 
nati available advantages of Hayes beams Ir 
‘ludes prices and delivery schedul HAYES IN 
DUSTRIES, INC Jackson, Mich 


r I 


es 


BALL BEARING COMB BOXES — Sout! 

Equipment Corp. offers literature r 

Ball Bearing Comb Boxes. Descriy 
ple a-way views showr 


SOUTH 
Hat IP MENT CORP Hampt 


474 
err States 
famous C-1 
working princi 


ERN STATES 


TEXTILE ROLL COVERINGS AND MILL 
SUPPLIES — Color booklet by Armstrong shows and 
their complete line of textile roll coverir 
l loom supplies 


also mill supplies, roll 
silk ar t 


ttor tic and wooler 
worsted An 


eir 


I Ga 
475 

describes 

luding 
: for 


OV 
ar 
ARM 


Lancaster 


excellent guide book 
INDUSTRIAL DIV 


STRONG r ORK co. 
Pa 


TEXTILE FIBER OPENER FOR COTTON, 
SYNTHETICS, WOOL New brochure by Cer 

Tennial Cotton Gin Co. gives complete data the 
Cen Tennial Opener which incorporates improvements 
r original SRRL Opener. Complete operating 
lescribed CEN-TENNIAL COTTON 
Columbu Ga 


476. 


pr ire is 
G IN ( oO 
TIPS ON CARDING PROCEDURE—Monthily 
by Ashworth Brothers includes many useful 
tips and advice on carding operation, maintenance and 
care and is available to anyone interested. Bulletin 

a reprint of section appearing on green paper ir 
this issue ASHWORTH BROTHERS, Fall River 
Mass 
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A New and Better | 
Stainless Steel Dye Sleeve | 


for B-C Winders 


The heavier gauge stainless steel used in this new sleeve supplies 
its own rigidity and eliminates ribbing. This permits greater hole 
area and assures much faster dye penetration. Beaded and flared 
bottom prevents yarn slippage. This simplified construction saves up 
to 15% in initial cost. Greater strength gives longer service. 
All sleeves are perfectly sized for roundness and the holes are 
evenly spaced for uniform dye penetration. Ends are 100% level and 
rounded to prevent snagging. All tubes are pacivated for 
corrosion protection. Write today for samples and quotations. 


Several hundred thousand sleeves of the type shown at the right are now 
yP g 
giving superior service on Foster, Abbott, and Universal Winders 


INEERING CO. 


Monroe, N- C- 


SERVICE ENG 


309 W. Crowell St- 


508. LOOM PRODUCTION CHARTS — Conven 526. SACO-LOWELL POSITROL SLASHER — 
ent celluloid card showing yards per loom per week Color Brochure gives 14 advantages of the Saco-Lowell 
of 40 hours at various loom speeds RALPH E Positrol Slasher Includes photographs cut-away 

HELPFUL LOPER CO., Greenville, S. C irawings, sectional pictures, diagrams Microphoto 
graphs SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch 


510. CONTROLLED SIZING — Brochure in color s Boston 10, Mass 


describes the legend, operation and specification of 4 . 
BOO KLE I A) the new Griffin Size Machine. Features most important tg cur conte, get better sealing on ean dryers. slashers, 
bes loneements te 6 oetinan ts Pecan gg tee 0 « costs re sealing on can ¢ sla g 
“ag Neo ~ me mecha > . mas neo calenders, etc. Catalog No. 500 entitled Where G 1 


IRA L. GRIFFIN & SONS, P. 0. Box 157 , PERFECTING SERVIC! 


. Connections ount 
Charlotte N ( n ior ur 


FREE! COMPANY Atando Ave., Charlotte, N. ¢ 
mg . ALUMINUM BEAMS — Catalog N 1-2 537. WEST POINT’S HOT AIR SLASHER — 
describes Hayes magnesium and aluminum specialties Bulletin describes advantages and capacities of new hot 
the textile industry. Illustrates this al air slasher by West Point Foundry and Machir 
that are one-third the weight of ¢ ent a Works Detailed specification included Ww 
HAYES INDUSTRIES, INC Jackson POINT FOUNDRY AND MACHINE WORKS, V 
Point, Georgia 


485. WEAVER’S KNOTTER — A catalog i ‘ 

Boyce Weaver Knotter giving a fe w instructi 514. THE STORY OF STARCHES — Semi-tech 538. AIR SLASHER DRYER — Pamphlet 

a its c recommer Pane he proper y} ical booklet tells the story f starches and informa Proctor & Schwartz shows construction and pe 
ariou ypes of yarns. al 1 the . pare tion on how they are produced, the creation of nev ating details of the Proctor Air Slasher Dryer Ad 

arts at go to make p notter > specialty starches, the unique man-made’’  stz i vantages listed and cut-away view shown PRO 

CARTER, IN¢ Gastor derivatives, and the handling of starches TOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 7th St. and Tabor Rd 


> » * TIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS, IN¢ 270 adisor Philadelphia 20, Ps 
486. COTTON SIZING WASTE PROBLEM So koma: ie a New York iiladelphia " 


LUTION — Booklet describes the use pane, 20M 541. BOOKLETS ON COCKER CUSTOM BUILT 
I ational CMC i place of starch at 1 w this 515. WARPING, SLASHING, WEAVING ARNEL EQUIPMENT — Six new bulletins available fror 
\ 1 ( HERCULES POWDER CO YARNS — 8&-page booklet preliminary information Cocker include information on the high speed Warp 
Wi gton 99, Delaware on Arnel Triacetate Yarns CELANESE CORP Sizer, high speed Beam Warper, Cocker Creels and 
OF AMERICA, TEXTILE DIVISION, Box 1414 Tensions, Beam Back-Winders, Indigo Dyeing Rang 
Charlotte, N. C Kettles, T-Boxes mt COCKER MACHINE & 


FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N, ¢ 
517. LOADING SYSTEM — Bulletin 417 pnet 
WEAVING, SLASHING ... matic loading system for Saco-Lowell slasher — siz 545. NOPCO CHEMICAL DATA SHEETS — 


t f 


x squeeze rolls, cont-ins installation photo ea Now available are stats, Nopeo Sizes N and 

« > . tures, specifications, and prices THE FOXBORO DD, Important nts ir Sizing. Interpretation of 

501 L ms — cord type fold is ava t ‘2 pect ny ar nis i izing ntery ation 

‘ ie satition Unf rt 1 the ld’s anneal COMPANY, Foxbor Mass Analysis, Wetting Agents, Balanced wool and worsted 

Line of Loon Information on all tyr fully dis 519 ALIGNING a ne eee ” oils Acetate varp sizin. < e warp zing. Rayor 
ed. — CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS gives setting instructions for aligning lays. Compiet soaking NOPCO CHEMICAL CO., Harrison, N. J 

Worcester 1 Mas treatment neludir step-by-step drawings DR 


502. COUNTING AND MEASURING DEvices— CORPORATION, Hopedale, Massachusetts 

ndensed textile atalog illustrating and describing 520. HELP ON SIZE PROBLEMS — Informatior DYEING, FINISHING 

I ounte ! I inters, cut meter I from Southern Sizing Company outlines how their 

ounters. Wide ange f counting devices f rod superior sizing compounds and superior service can CLOTH ROOM eee 
g on all types of textile machine help make your mill run_ better SOUTHERN 

ER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conr SIZING CO., East Point, Ga 


APER 
( 


VEED 
. Ss 601. CONTINUOUS PEROXIDE BLEACHING 
504. LOOM SUPPLIES — Literature lescribing 521. STEEL WARP BEAMS — 20 page Catalog RANGES — Booklet gives illustrations and de eribes 
mplete ne of straps strapping pickers dobby No 45 illustrating Standard and Special Purpose uses and gives specification of Ranges RODNBEY 
lers mper rake nd Warp Beams for the weaving industry, both broad HUNT MACHINE CO 49 Mill St Orange Mass 


stick impers linine a 

Allied Products I H. JACOBS NORTHERN loom and narrow fabrics. Also Textile Machinery . 

DIV., THE BULLARD CLARK CO., Danielson Specialties MILTON MACHINE WORKS, INC PP 3 an ee ae te heen 
tin give ? vlica 1 sizes 1 exclusive feature 


= Milton, Pa H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO.. Bethayres, 


505. INNOVATION IN TEXTILE DRYING — Pa 
, , > . d 522 PENFORD GUMS IN TEXTILES. — Bro 
B ol 4 az Q. R . , sive = l : on Steam or $ @ 604. DYEING, BLEACHING AND DRYING E- 
sas t Slasher for high speeds at low cost lent »perties ‘sp ur the UIPMENT — Excellent color brochure by Morton 

ag 4 NG > ‘ excelle propertie 0 Penford Gums make hem or pchure r 
J Bs. = oe ~ 2 CORI 444 Madi lesirable for warp sizing spun yarns PENICK describes their complete line of dyeing, bleaching 

Or ve a TK <e & FORD. LTD INC 420 Lexington Ave New and drying equ'pmen’ f cotton, wool and synthetics 

06. SLASHING HINTS — $0-nese beoki York 17, 'N. Y. MORTON MACHINE WORKS, 1718 3rd Ave., Co 
° : “ "7 lumbus, Ga 
ffering helpful hints ¢ warp £ jects: § " 

oking equipment, section bes ter n se 525. STAINLESS DRY CANS — Bulletin de 606. HYDRAULIC POWER UNITS — Literature 
Ages r ise f t weighing for the scribes advantages of Unistel Stainless Dry Can describing hydraulic unit motor, pump re oir 
3 r ooking equipment storage in kettles neluding details of construction Profusely illus valving a small compact unit for operating of hy 
SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO 748 Rice St trated UNISTEL TEXTILE MACHINE CORP draulic calenders presses, hydraulic controls et 
Atlanta, Ga 225 Westchester Avenue, Port Chester, N. Y B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC., Holyoke, Mass 


hure tells how the wide range of viscosities and the 


0 


ix, tir 
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HELPFUL 


BOOKLETS 


607. RIBBON CALENDERS — Brochure features 
Dickerhoff Ribbon Calenders for the purpose of cal- 
endeTing emMblussing et of narrow 
ENGINEERING WORKS, HERM. DICKERHOFF 
LTD Wuppertal Barmen, Western Germany 


608. WASHERS FOR SCOURING, BLEACHING, 
ACIDIFYING — W lustrated oklet shows how 
$ moderr hig apacity ntinuous process 

ainta la ya jJecTrease costs 
‘ tains era liagrar and good commentary on 
SARGENT’S SONS CORPOR 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., for bul 


Sarge 


ructio ‘ u 
ATION Granitev 


609. WET PROCESSING MACHINERY — Con 
f Riggs and Lombard Wet 
P S r Ma nery available Write for catalog 
summary RIGGS AND LOM 


eet g 
LN¢ Suffolk Street, Lowell, Mass 


lex 5 
BARD 
610. PROCTOR DRYING MACHINERY FOR THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY — Lllustrated, descriptive cat 
4 y f dryers for aw stock pack 
ed and aut at kein yerr Al se ade 
arding and automati boarding macl f 
PROCTO SCHWARTZ, IN( t r 
Rd., Philade ia, Pa 
61 OW COST DYEING — 
an describes their fully enel 
Dyebox Report nereas¢ production 
and more runs per lay at lower ‘ost Write 
illeti BLICKMAN, IN¢ Grege 
Weehawker 


612. JAMES HUNTER MACHINES FOR DYE- 
ING AND FINISHING — Com; Catalog 
nta plete file f 4 t all Hunter 
ines | g applicatior n dyeing 1d finishing. 
JAMES 


hensive 


Excellent reference lata for dyehouses 


HUNTER MACHINE CO., North Adams. Mass 


613. HERMAS TEXTILE MACHINES — Selection 

les br ire m Unwind Stand, Automatic Guid- 
Mixer, Selvage Trimming, Clothroom 
HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, 


g Unit Jet 
Machiner 
N J 


615. HIGH PRODUCTION EXTRACTOR FOR 
RAW STOCK—YARN—HOSIERY — Descriptive bul 


letin and full information on automatic Twintainer 
Extractor with bottom-unloading removable baskets, 
Machine replaces three conventional extractors, lowers 
labor costs FLETCHER WORKS, INC., Philadel- 
phia, Pa 


617. AUTOMATIC CONTROL SYSTEM FOR 
CONTINUOUS BLEACHING — Illustrated folder de- 
scribes the new method of controlling the temperature, 
pressure, and liquid level in the continuous bleach 
operation. — TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES, 


Rochester 1, N. Y¥ 


618. APPLICATION OF FUGITIVE DYES — 
Bulletin describes UNITINT operation, giving ad- 
vantages of effectively cuutrolling the application of 
fugitive dyes to various fibers - W. D. DODEN- 
HOFF COMPANY 745 Lowndes Hill Rd., Green- 
ville, S. C. 


619. PENFORD FINISHING GUMS — Booklet by 
Penick & Ford gives complete data, including physical 
properties and results which may be expected on 
Penford gums. PENICK & FORD, Ltd., 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y¥ 


620. REGENERATION OF ZEOLITE WATER 
SOFTENERS — Booklet explains advantages of In 
ternational’s Lixate Process in regeneration of zeolite 


water sufteners, Shows how it cuts costs and does 
a better job INTERNATIONAL SALT COM 
PANY, INC Pennsylvania 


62! “DYEING SYNTHETIC FIBERS’ — Bro- 
chure giving a mprehensive detailed analysis of 
the methods and materials available for dyeing syn- 
theti fibers GENERAL DYESTUFF CO., 435 
Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y 


Scranton 


627. SINGLE APRON STOCK DRYERS — Folder 
presenting the latest idea in automatic drying which 
every mill having drying problems can profitably use 
to meet modern manufacturing conditions 


— { G 
SARGENT’S SONS CORP., Graniteville, Mass 
628. TREATMENT OF SYNTHETIC TEXTILE 
FINISHES — High speed drying and curing of syn 
thetic finishes by means of far-infrared radiation is 
covered in a new 22 page folder entitled The Tex 
tile Report Edwin L. Wiegand Company, 7700 
Thomas Bivd Pittsburgh 8, Pa 


630. COMPLETE NAPTHOL MANUAL — I 
working handbook, 110 pages, on textile dyeing 
and printing applicatior of Napthols Writ« or 
ompany letterhead to PFISTER CHEMICAL WORKS, 
sox 29, Ridgefield, N. J 


631. ELIMINATE DYE-BATH SHOCK — Data 
sheet by Foxboro shows how woven fabrics and hosiery 
may be f ected from Crow’s-feet, uneven shade, 
‘reasing caused by too rapid cooling of goods.—FOX- 
BORO COMPANY, 487 ponset Ave., Foxboro, Mass. 


tical 


632. LUG STRAP WASHERS — Series 1-C il- 
lustrated bulletin detailing right and wrong applica 
tion and use of washers BE. H. JACOBS NORTH 


ERN DIV., Danielson 


Are You Getting a Fair Day's Work 
for a Fair Day's Pay? 


As Production Engineers we specialize in the utilization of 


LABOR—EQUIPMENT—MATERIAL 


Our list of clients reads like the Blue Book of 
American Manufacture, and in our files are 
many expressions as to our service and results 
accomplished, like the following: 


“Of all the industrial engineers with whom we have had 
contact, we entertain a higher regard for this organization 
than any other, and that is based on results entirely.” 


A LARGE 
MANUFACTURER 


MIDWESTERN 
of HOSIERY, 


NIGHTGOWNS, PAJAMAS, ETC. 


Write for a free copy of “Labor and Management Benefit by Industrial 
Engineering Principles," and our booklet “A Fair Day's Pay and in return 
A Fair Day's Work". 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATED CONSULTANTS, 


D. S. KEOGH, President 


250 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N, Y. 


GRANT BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


H. B. CRAFT, Vice President 
and Manager of Operations 
250 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 187 


636. NAPPERS FOR TREATING ANY FABRICS 

Bulletin gives complete details on the Muller Tri 
Napping Macnine with 24, 30, or 36 rollers Di 
mensions and weights included FRANZ MULLER, 
M. Giadbach, Germany 


637. BALL BEARING TURN TABLE — Leaflet 
lescribing this 48 inch diameter steel turn table for 
use in mills where the cloth is delivered in rope 
form t trucks and the trucks are placed ir 
position ahead of a Scutcher or cloth opening ma 
chine Advantages discus.ed BIKCH BROTHERS 
INC., 32 Kent St., Somerville, Mass 


639. ROTARY DYEING MACHINE — Booklet 
No 425 illustrating the features of these stainless 
steel machines used for dyeing hosiery, hats, gloves 
socks, etc SMITH, DRUM & CO., Allegheny 
Ave. at Sth St., Philadelphia 33, Pa 


642. SELVAGE OR BACK MARKING MACHINE 
Complete specifications and performance data ¢ 
a new fully automatic marking machine available 
from Kaumagraph KAUMAGRAPH CO Wil 


mington 99, Delaware. 


643. SURFACE-ACTIVE AGENT — Bulletin give 
characteristic properties suggested applica ns et 

f the Nonionic Octylphenoxyethanol Triton Surface 
Active Agents ROHM & HAAS CU SPECIAL 
PRODUCTS DEPT., Philadelphia 5, Pa 


644. DYEING, BLEACHING, FINISHING BUL- 
LETINS — Saturator fot roped goods, J-Box (for 
Secco process), J-Box (for duPont Process), Cor 
tinuous Bleaching Ranges, Carrier Reels, Drum-Type 
Plaiter are available from WIESNEK-RAPP CO 
INC., 1699 Seneca Street, Buffalo 10, New York 


645. HYCAR LATICES IN TEXTILES — New li 
page service bulletin features a chart showing the 
hysical properties of the Hycar latices and typica 
fields of application for each Write ADVERTIS 
ING DEPAKTMENT, B. F. GOODRICH CHEMICAL 


co 324 Rose Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio 


CURING OVEN — Bulletir 
highly efficient, gas-fired 
resin-treated fabrics Shows utstanding 
nd enumerates advantages. Write JAMES 
9k MACHINE CO., North Adams, Mass 


GUIDERS AND TENSION DEVICES — Ii 
and described are the Mount Hope Pre 
Guiders and open width Tension Devices u 
guiding of open wi 
MOUNT HUPE MA 
Taunton, Mass 


irate straight line 
goods Bulletir Su-PG 


CHINERY CO., Fifteen Fifth St., 
656 GET RID OF WRINKLES — Brochure 


hows how Mount Hope free wheeling expander 
fabrics smooth, at full width, without distorti 

whenever goods are rolled, nipped, dyed, washed, dried 

or batched MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO 


Taunton, Mass 


657. PROCESSING ARNEL FABRICS AND 
BLENDS — Bulletin provides information on dye 
ing, printing, finishing and heat treating Arnel 
Text, charts and diagrams included Write for No 
TD-15 CELANESE CORP. OF AMERICA, Textile 
Division, Marketing Dept., Charlotte, N. C 

659. SONOCO TUBES FOR PACKAGE DYEING 

- Color bulletin describes Sonoco’s DYTEX tubes for 
one-time use in standard package dyeing equipment 
to achieve uniformity SONOCO PRODUCTS CO 
Hartsville, S. ¢ 


660. MULTI-STAGE WASHER — Bulletin 
T-111 by Wiesner-Rapp illustrates and describ 
fti t compactr 
THE WIESNER 
Buffalo 10, N. Y¥ 


ac 


versatilit accessibility, efficiency 
the Multi-Stage Washer Write 
RAPP CO., ING 1600 Seneca St 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, SOAPS ... 


701. MAGNESIUM APPLICATIONS 
tory nformatior mn magnesit D 
textile field, published bi-n 
velopments in the magnesium 


CHEMICAL CO., Midland, Mic! 


704. FUNDAMENTALS OF INDUSTRIAL WA- 
TER TREATMENT PROCESSES — 24-page booklet 
entitled If You Use Water liscusses re funda 
f the three major classifications of industrial 


mentals 
exchange: softening 


water reatment based 
dealkalization, and deioniza ROHM & HAAS 


COMPANY RESINOUS P ODUCTS DIV., Wash 


ington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa 


705. THEORETICAL AND APPLIED SILK-SOAK- 
ING — Attractive twenty-three page booklet outlin 
ing methods of silk-soaking and outlining investigation 
on the soaking, back-winding and degumming of silk 

HART PRODUCTS CORP 1440 Broadway, New 
York 18, N. Y¥ 


707. BRINE FOR TEXTILE INDUSTRY — 32 
page booklet on the Lixate Process r aces former 
booklet on making brine that has been standard 
reference for years. Contains much more technical 
information INTERNATIONAL SALT CO., IN¢ 
Seranton, Pa. 


710. DEPUMA — An odorless, viseou no 
orating emulsion which is highly efficient as ar 
anti-foam, useful in all phases of dyeing and print 

AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC 
Union Square, New York, N. Y 

712. CATALYST AC-6 — Booklet describes how 
Catalyst AC-6 steps up curing efficie y as i 
2 Free eight-ounce bottle upon requ MON 
SANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, PLASTIC DIVI 
SION, DEPT. TI Springfield 2, Mass 


much a 


714. NEW SODA ASH BULLETIN — (64-page 
edition contains both new material and revisions of 
previously used data covering the subject SOLVAY 
SALES DIV 40 Rector St New York 6, N. Y 


715. AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS — 
Bulletin on Aquarol water repellent finish with metl 
od of preparing bath; also on other Arkansas prod 
ucts for cotton, wool silk and yarn hosiery pro< 
essing ARKANSAS CO., INC., Newark, N. J 
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MAGUIRE 


&com PANY ine. 


ON JUDGMENT— 





One cool judgment is worth a thousand 


hasty counsels. The thing to do 


is to supply light and not heat. 


WOODROW WILSON, 1916 


It is the function of the experienced factor not only to extend financial accommodation, 
but to fortify and support the judgment of his clients in matters of basic business policy. 





JOHN P. MAGUIRE & COMPANY, INC. 


CX. FACTORS WA 


870 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Murray Hill 3-4141 





HELPFUL 


BOOKLETS 


FREE! 


719. WOOL OIL — Descriptive booklet on anti- 
static fiber lubricant, Twitchell 7421. Performance 
factors given particular emphasis are static con- 
trol, scourability, lubricity and resistance to yellow- 
ing EMERY INDUSTRIES, IN¢ DEPT. 5, 
Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


720. INDUSTRIAL OIL — Bulletin catalogs all of 
Swift’s Industrial Oil and Fatty Acid products. In 
cluded are detailed specifications, shipping informa 
tion and suggested usage on products of animal, vege 
table and marine sources SWIFT & COMPANY, 
INDUSTRIAL OIL DEPARTMENT, 1800 15th Street, 
Hammond, Indiana 


722. RESINS & LATICES — Booklet describes 
chemigum, latex, pliolite latex, plivoia latex, pliovic 
AQ and their applications. Gives properties of Good 
year Latices. — GOODYEAR CHEMICAL DIV., 1144 
East Market St., Akron 16, Ohio 


723. CHEMICAL CATALOG — Features deter- 
gents, wetting agents, emulsifiers, brighteners, se 
questrants, dyeing assistants with chemical compo- 
sition, properties and application ANTARA CHEM 
ICALS DIV., GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORP., 
435 Hudson 8t., ew York 14, N. Y 


724. WICA CHEMICAL BULLETINS — Bulletins 
describe in technical terms the various Wica Products 
for textiles, Issued each month for the benefit of 
industry they are an excellent help in wet proc 
essing. To get on the mailing list write WICA 
CHEMICALS, INC., P. 0. Box 504, Charlotte, N. C. 


726. CELANESE ORGANIC CHEMICALS—Book 
let gives complete technical details on Celanese organic 
including uses and descriptive data. Use 
CELANESE CORPORATION 
T80 Madison Ave., New York 


chemicals 
ful addenda to files 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 
16, N. Y¥ 


727. COLOR PRINCIPLES — Booklet available 
from Sandoz Chemical describes the fundamental prin 
ciples of color and its measurement. Booklet has 
been adonted by several of the leading textile schools 
— SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 Van 
Dam Street, New York 13, N. Y 


729. STATIC AND STATIC CONTROL — Papers 
deal with historical background of static electricity 
and the problems caused by it along with methods of 
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controlling them COR? 


819 Edgewater Road, New 


733. WOOL OILS — Twin te 
and Gamble tell of the influence of 0 Is in 
producing quality yarns and fabrics n 0 , tor 
and Gamble’s Proxol T, an out 1g wool - 
PROCTOR AND GAMBLE DIST Cincinnatl, 
Ohio 


734. BLEACHING WITH PEROXYGEN CHEM- 
ICALS — Bleaching methods for cotton, rayon, ny 
lon and animal fibers are o rehensively treated 
in Becco Research and Developmer Dept., Bulle 
tin No. 52, now available BUFFALO ELECTRO 
CHEMICAL CO., INC., Station B, Buffalo 7, New 
York, 


735. NAPTHOL RATIOS SLIDE CHART — Sli 
guide available which quickly and accurately enable 
iyer or printer to determine Napthol Ratios 
to persons writing on company letterhead - A 
ANCE COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., 33 Avent 
Newark 5, N. J 


737. MORTON 


DEXTER CHEMICAL 
York 59, N. Y 


booklets 


“PCB” ROCK SALT — Free 
booklet tells how PCB’ Rock Salt saves money 
Qn equestering agent eliminates streaks and off 
shading, and increases color intensity. — MORTO 
SALT CO., Industrial Division, Dept. T.I.-3 120 
So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Il. 


739. HYDROGEN PEROXIDE — New _ booklet 
covering the properties, uses and handling of hydr« 
gen peroxide is now available Illustrated with 
tables and diagrams, the text covers chemical re 
actions, handling and storage. — ADV. AND SALES 
PROM. DEPT., Solvay Process Div Allied Chem- 
ical & Dye Corp., 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y 


745. RAPIDASE FOR DESIZING — Bulletin ex 
plaining in detail the properties and characteristics 
of Rapidase. — WALLERSTEIN CO., INC., 180 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y¥ 


746. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS — 24-page book- 
let listing alphabetically Harshaw industrial chem 
icals and applications. —- THE HARSHAW CHEM- 
ICAL COMPANY, 1945 East 97th Street, Cleveland 
Ohio. 


747. CATIONIC SURFACE ACTIVE AGENT — 
Technical bulletin describes Harshaw’s UVERSOFT 
D’’ which produces full, soft hand while acting as 
an outstanding anti-static agent. - HARSHAW 
CHEMICAL CO., 1945 East 97th St., Cleveland 6 
Ohio. 


748. CHEMICALS, DYES AND INTERMEDIATES 
~- Complete file of bulletins available on Metro 
Atlantic products Covers wide range Write for 
product resume showing bulletins offered to METRO- 
ATLANTIC, IN¢ Centredale 11, R 


753. TRITON X-100 — Booklet available descril 
ing this highly concentrated detergent and wetting 
agent. Main uses fully discussed and chemical prop- 
erties brought out ROHM & HAAS COMPANY, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa 


757. THE CHEMISTRY OF CYNANURIC CHLOR- 
IDE — Very \ technical text by Amer 
ican Cyanamid ( G physical properties, reaction 
chart, chemical properties potential applications 
toxicity table f alcohol reactions, table of amine 
and related compound reactions AMERICAN 

rANAMID CO., 30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 

New York 


766. DU PONT PEROXIDE BLEACHING SYS- 
TEMS — New bo illustrating and describing this 
mtinuous peroxide bleach system. Lay s and other 
nformation included E. I. DU PONT DE NI 
MOURS & CO., ELECTROCHEMICAL DEPT., Wil 
mingto: Del 


769. SURFACE TENSION DEPRESSANT — 
Booklet Mercerizing and Alkamerce The I 
Dry’’ which can be used as a wetting agent; a dye 
leveling agent a penetrant in package lyeing 
HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New 
York N Y 


ROYCE TEXTILE CHEMICALS — This bool 
let briefly describes the leading Royce products for 
textile processing, printing, dyeing and finishing 
ROYCE CHEMICAL COMPANY, Carlton Mill, N. J 


775. ETHANOLAMINES — Book describes mon 
oethanolamine diethanolamine, and _ triethanolamine 
listing their applications, chemical and physical prop 
erties, physiological properties, et NITROGEN 
DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL AND DYE_ COR 
PORATION, 40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y 


ompre ive 


KNITTING ... 


800. SYNTHASE TEXTILE PARTS — Folder on 
laminated headless package tubes, 
hosiery turning and examining forms, sizing bobbins 
ete. — SYNTHANE CORP., 9 River Road, Oaks, Pa 


80!l. THE WILDMAN  SINGLEHEAD FULL- 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE — Literature or 
request from the WILDMAN MFG co., FULL 
FASHIONED DIVISION, Norristown, Pa, 


803 TIPS ON SEAMING NYLON STRETCH 
HOSIERY — Pamphlet lists in detail observations 
and suggestions on seaming nylon stretch hosiery 
prepared by Union Special as a result of findings 
of engineers in the field UNION SPRCIAL MA 
CHINE CO., 407 N. Franklin St., Chicago 10 
Til 


804. BOOKLETS ON FICELITY MACHINES — 
F ywing booklets available Fidelity ‘400, Fi 
delity Multi-Design Ribber, Fidelity Skein Reelers 

FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford 
Ave., Philadelphia 24, Pa 


808. REINER WARPER — Full width and sec 
tional warpers for all requirements in the knitting 
and weaving industry fully described in recent cata 
log. — ROBERT REINER, INC.+ Weehawken, N. J 


bobb'ns, pirns 
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greater accuracy 


greater speed 


longer life with 


SHADOGRAPH 


Weight indication by a beam of light removes all fric- 
tion from indicating mechanism—assures extreme accu- 
racy. Short lever fall and a special damping action give 
fast readings—I.! seconds required per weighing. A 
rugged structure and time-proven craftmanship ensure 
trouble-free service. Model 4204, above, is designed so 
that the commodity receptacle, weight platter, beam and 
poise are exposed and a removable cover plate gives ac- 
cess to interior parts. All parts necessary to the weighing 
operation or weight changes are directly in front of the 
operator. 

Hundreds of EXACT WEIGHT Scales are giving ac- 


curate, fast, trouble-free service in Textile plants both 
here and abroad. 


EXACT WEIGHT Scales are also available for color 
control, slashing, sliver test, yarn count, quality control, 
denier testing and checkweighing. 


Model 4104, End Tower Shadograph, right, 
is precision designed for weighing sam- 
ples in conjunction with the Sheffield 
Micronaire testing machine. Write for ge-= 
complete details. 


Sales and Service 


Coast to Coast 


lxack\Weiglnt 


Better quality control Zl es 


Beiter cost control 


THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 


922 W. Fifth Avenue, Columbus 8, Ohio 
in Canada: P. O. Box 179, Station S, Toronto 18, Ont. 


198 For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 187 
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ee Tearly 
Half Al Century 


we have been printing 
Textile Industries and 
other W. R. C. Smith 
Publications in our grow- 
ing plant which is today 
one of the South's largest, 
leading and most pro- 
gressive printing organi- 
zations. 


L. A. LEE Company, Inc. 


DALTON, GEORGIA 
Printers and Publishers 


petit Si Ah 


COTTON YARNS 

Knitting and Warp 

4's to 30's Single and Ply 
= Uniformity 

is Carded Combed 


COMER-AVONDALE MILLS, INC. 
Boston — Chattanooga — Chicago — Charlotte — New York 
Philadelphia — Reading 

representing 
AVONDALE MILLS 
Sylacauga, Alabama 


COWIKEE MILLS 
Eufaula, Alabama 


PINS “i LAGS 


Special pins and pin arrangements 
produced for processing wool, 
cotton, synthetics, jute, sisal, 

flax, mill waste and 


shoddy. 


Volume production by precision methods permits 
aliractive prices on ail types. Prompt deliveries. 
W. H. Bagshaw Co., Ine. (Est. 1870) 62 Pine St. 
Nashua, N. H. 


by BAGSHAW 
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f tl Random We process which produces a ne 


























MISCELLANEOUS ... oriented web suitable for processing into felts, wad 
ling, heavy mats and non-woven fabrics on a contir 
10US 8 Engit eering data and cut-away diagrams 

HELPFUL 1102. BALING PRESSES — An illustrated folder CURLATOR CORPORATION, TEXTILE DIVISION 

describing this manufacturer's complete line of balers 501 W. Commercial St., Bast Rochester, N. Y 

for all materials Both downstroke and _ upstroke 

models ECONOMY BALER CO., Ann Arbor, Mict 1113. MACHINE KNIVES — _ alog and price 
sheets describing this company’s ir of knives for 

1103. UNBRAKO SCREWS — Illustrated 16-page se on textile machinery TAYLOR-STILES | & 

booklet No. 570 gives data on Unbrako hollow set CO., 21 Bridge St., Riegelsville, N. J 

screws, with knurled point, self-locking features. Ir 

FREE! cludes miscellaneous screw and locking nut data 115 TEXTILE WRAPPING MACHINES — Br 
Ld " STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO Jenkintowr hur lescribing automatic wrapping machines for 
Pa various types f textile products, including the new 
ayssen V-Type Underfold, most yrotective sackage 
1105. SHADOGRAPH WEIGHING Devices — _ iayssen pf MANUFACTURING CO. She 
Bulletins describe scales for weighing, dyestuffs, cot oygan, Wisconsin 
ton samples, wool yarr cones of vyarr Pictures na 
818 FORGED HEAD ALUMINUM BEAMS _— complete information on each type of scale c 1116 LITTLE PACKAGING LIBRARY — Series 
Bulletin 49-A shows new beam capable « iding EXACT WEIGHT SCALE CO Columbus 8 of booklets by Hinde & Dauch provides complete 
high yardag f nylon and ber warps, with spe Ohio nformation on shipping in ‘mg , ate " 
ifications Als ribe rmanent mold aluminum . i every shipping department ) & ) ( 
eric r ee erro ovsewed . MILTON MACHINE itt. BRUSHES — A 26-page book et Is now a Sandusky, Ohio 
WORKS. IN( Milton Pa vailable which describes and illu ates thi manu - a ce = 
fa cturer s line of brushes for the textile industry 1122. BALING PRESSES — Bulletins availa 
828 THE KIDDE KNITTER — Bulletin descrit iASTONIA BRUSH COMPANY, Gastonia, N. ¢ lescribing this company’s line of motor-driven and 
g this west in be eee type warp knitting ma hydrauli baling presses for finished-goods. textile 
ines ar i higher duction attained with it 1112. THE RANDOM WEB PROCESS — Bulletir fiber wool, and waste of all kinds LOGEMANN 
KIDDE MANUFAG TT RING co INC Farrand St No. 101 describes the Rando-Webber anc I eder BROTHERS CO 150 West Burleigh St Milwaukee 
ent Wisconsin 





J machines and discusses the origin an 


Bloomfield, N 


SEWING MACHINES 


"s 
924. BUTT-TACKING SEWING MACHINE _ 
Booklet describes ar operating installation ( the 
Merrow single thread butt-tacking sewing machine 
( ; perf ance lata nd advantage f butt 


tiv 4 


tacking THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY TRADE ne LUI REGISTERED 





Laur Street Hartford, Connecticut 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


1003. CASTERS ASD WHEELS — 192 pages, ds 


rit gz casters and wheels suitable for all types of 
justrial applications. Every mechanical engineer and 

purchasing agent should have this DARNELL 

petgio pe beg Men: STAYS ON TWISTER RINGS 
1006 LANE CANVAS BASKETS — lé-page il 

ustrated booklet describing the Lane line of canvas 


askets for te use W. T. LANE & BROTH 
ERS, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
1007. OVERHEAD HANDLING EQUIPMENT _ 











6 pages of illustrations showing succ ful applications 
f rail systen t meet very kit 1 of har ng y e ° ° ° ° 
problem.-THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO... 1310 Why pay for liquid oils that drip and spatter—or 
Athens Ave Cleveland 7, Ohio. i = 

1008. CASTERS AND WHEELS — An illustrated greases that cause yarn strain from traveler friction on 
plete assortment of Cotton Textile Casters. — THE rings? You wind up with broken yarn ends, blackened 
cum Codie sue o commienier 4 heck Hist - yarn and lower output. 

atiee a0 us rrugate HINDE AND 
DAUCH, Sandusky, Ohi 


1010 CONVEYOR KEY BOOK — A guide to 


productior tep-u now vossible witl moderr. . 7 ‘ r , P - 
mnveying. St ows time-and-effort. savings. Well 1 NON-FLUID OIL provides 100% lubrication, goes 


with photos showing plant layout and 





showing where how and why differer types ° . “ : 
org are used for maximum results.-LOGAN further, and increases production by staying on rings 
‘ ill rankiin St snisville AY ad ¢ 
1015. OVERHEAD MATERIALS HANDLING — and off goods in process. 
Three oOklets le from Louden Macl ery < 
Co. treat ecor ical i m ‘aterial har ling twir ‘ fan 
eiling leaners snd shock proof electrificatior 


LOUDEN MACHINERY CO., Fairfield, Iowa 
1018. BALL BEARING TROLLEYS — 20 page 





atalog by Link Belt describe entirely new line f a - ° ° P a . 
ail ‘bearing ‘trollevs for overhead conveyors. Contains Write for interesting Bulletin T-16 and free testing 


LINK BELT CO., 307 North Michigan Ave., Chicago e T T . T y . 
1 Minois sample of NON-FLUID OIL—the Number 1 ring 

1019. HOW TO SELECT A LIFT TRUCK — An 
equipment analysis guide and rating table has been in 
troduced by Hyster for comparison and selection of 
fork lift trucks. Gives an excellent means for price 
comparison between trucks of a similar nature 
HYSTER CO., 2902 N. E. Clackamas 8t Portland 
s Oregor 

1020. “HOW TO SEAL CORRUGATED SHIPPING 
BOXES" — 24-page puolication features new format 
llustrations and text material, thoroughly revised to 
explain all facets of modern package sealing Write 


HIND & DaUCH, Sandusky, Ohi 


lo2l. CORRUGATED COSTAINERS — Brochur NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT COMPANY 


ak heels eae a Se Se me Gee oe 292 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
GAYLORD CONTAINER CORP., 111 N. 4th St., WORKS: NEWARK, N. J. 
So, Dist. Mgr. : Lewis W. Thomason, Jr. Charlotte, N.C. 


St. Louis 2, Mo 
1022. INDUSTRIAL TRACK EQUIPMENT — Col WAREHOUS 
Birmingham, Ala. USES Greensboro, N. C. 


lubricant in the textile industry. 


booklet describes SAFE-RAIL track developed as 








or 

a supplement to the ZIG-ZAG power conveyor. Com- 

plete engineering data included RICHARDS-WIL . : 

COX MFG. CO., Aurora, Ill Atlanta, Ga. ane C. Detroit, Mich. 
. Nl. 

1030. CDF RECEPTACLES — This 32-page cata Columbus, Ga. Chicago, Providence, R. I. 
log, R-11, profusely illustrated in color, shows Con Charlotte, N.C. Springfield, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 
tinental-Diamond’s line of boxes, trucks, cans, bar- 
rels, baskets and trays. Complete description and 
spec ations are given on each item CONTI rm . 

NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general class of lubricants, but 


NENTAL-DIAMOND FIBRE CO Newark 11, Del 


1033. STRESSES ON OVERHEAD TRACKS — is a specific product of our manufacture. So-called grease imita- 
tooklet describes in detail stresses developed in vari - 
ous type tracks used for overhead materials handling tions of NON-FLUID OIL often prove dangerous and costly to use 
systems. Track peening also covered CLEVELAND 
TRAMRAIL DIV., Wickliffe, Ohio 
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BARBER 
COLMAN 


LARGE PACKAGES 
HAVE ADVANTAGES IN 
THE STEPS THAT 
FOLLOW SPINNING 


The new Type “D” Barber- 
Colman cheese holds 6', Ibs., 
which is 120,000 yards of 
24s yarn, or 2'4 times as much 
as the standard Type “C”’ 
cheese. This givesmore slasher 
beams per cheese, even in the 
i0”-head size, and thus more 
loom beams per set. This in- 
crease in loom beams per set, 
and the consequent reduction in 
creelings per week, can provide 
substantial cost reductions in 
many mills. Similar advantages 
are available in the twisting. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS e@ SUPER-SPEED WARPERS @ WARP TYING 


BARBER-=-COLMAN 


a Ss Be eS 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. S. A. 


INDIA MEXICO 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 187 


LARGE-PACKAGE 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLER 


In accord with the trend toward larger packages, the new Barber-Colman 
Type “D” Automatic Spooler offers advantages of special design for 
greater production and better product. While the machine resembles the 
familiar Type “C” in general appearance, many details have been changed 
and improved. These include new methods of handling bobbins, new 
drive and support for the cheeses, new yarn guides and cleaning devices, 
new vacuum system, added safety arrangements, new means for by- 
passing a running thread, and various others. All the way through, this 
new machine is built to fit the modern methods of up-to-date mills. 


Consult your Barber-Colman representative for full details. 


USE BARBER-COLMAN INSPECTION AND SERVICE 


maintaining, repairing, and moderniz- 
ing all types and models of Barber- 
Colman equipment. They are backed 
by alert main and branch offices who 
see that they are supplied with com- 
plete and reliable parts and information. 


For a// your Barber-Colman machines, 
be sure to call on the Service Depart- 
ment of your nearest Barber-Colman 
office. The men who staff this organiz- 
ation are specially trained and equipped, 
with a wealth of experience in checking, 


COMPAN Y 


= Oi ooe . | ee 


MUNICH, GERMANY 


D . oo a 


GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S.A. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


PAKISTAN 


ated Age 


BRAZIL JAPAN PAKISTAN 
t 


A-A as Do-Yei St abushiki K : ated Agencie 





MACHINES @ WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
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(Continued from page 36) 


F. Pulsifer, who succeeds George 
Smith, now superintendent of the cot- 
ton mill. 


New general manager of Greenwich 
Printing & Dyeing Co., East Green- 
wich, R. I., is Daniel A. Randall, for- 
merly manager of the Nashville, 
Tenn., plant of Werthan Bag Corp. 


Howard Rollins is now in charge of 
all manufacturing activity for the 
Dover Mills at their locations in 
Shelby, Cherryville, Buffalo, and 
Boiling Springs, N. C. 


Retired at the Revolution Flannel 
Plant of Cone Mills, Greensboro, N 
C., is William A. Ross, assistant over- 
seer on first shift in filling card room. 

* Newly named superintendent of 
Proximity plant is Frank Starling, re- 
placing John Scott who retired be- 
cause of ill health. 


William H. Ruffin, president of 
Erwin Mills, Durham, N. C., was 
elected an honorary member of the 
national council, alumni executive 
body of Duke University. * * * J. 
William Wilson has been appointed 
division manager of operations at 
Cooleemee, N. C. He was formerly 
contact man and in customer service 
work between the Cheraw and Clem- 
son plants of Delta Finishing Division 
of J. P. Stevens & Co. 


Recently mamed plant superin- 
tendent at D. E. Rhyne Mills, Inc., 
Lincolnton, N. C., was Charles W. 
Sanford, formerly affiliated with 
American & Efird Mills and Globe 
Mills, Mt. Holly, N. C. 


Executive changes affecting three 
mills in the Deering, Milliken group 
are as follows: George Asnip, general 
manager of the worsted group, has 
been named treasurer of Abbeville 
(S. C.) Mills Corp.; L. J. Fisher, Jr., 
manager of Gerrish Milliken Mill at 
Pendleton, S. C., has been appointed 
general manager of Abbeville Mills; 
J. H. Cross, Jr., head of production 
and planning for the worsted group, 
has become assistant general man- 
ager of the worsted group, under Mr. 
Asnip. 


Albert E. Herrmann, Jr., manager 


of the standardization laboratory at 
General Aniline & Film Corp., Rens- 
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selaer, N. Y., has been elected chair- 
man of the Hudson-Mohawk section 
of the AATCC; Edward A. Chevrette, 
Apex Chemical Co., Albany, vice- 
chairman; Maurice Fishman, Lee 
Dyeing Co., Johnstown, secretary and 
John W. Merrill, Cluett, Peabody & 
Co., Troy, treasurer. William A. Nel- 
son of the Ritter Chemical Co., 
Amsterdam, won the Dr. Jack Ep- 
pelberg Award for meritorious serv- 
ice during the past year. 


Thomas Robson, president of 
Wayne Knitting Mills, was elected 
chairman of the board of the National 
Association of Hosiery Manufacturers, 
Inc.; Grayson Harralson of Princeton 
Hosiery Mills and Nathan M. Ayers 
of Triangle Hosiery Co., were elected 
vice-chairmen. Eight of eleven direc- 
tors re-elected for varying terms are: 
Standing, left to right, Chester H. 
Roth, president Chester H. Roth Co.; 
R. R. Rice, president Virginia Maid 
Hosiery Mills; N. M. Ayers, president 





Triangle Hosiery Co.; J. L. Tarwater, 
president Roane Hosiery, Inc.; C. W. 
McCrary, president McCrary Hosiery 
Mills. Seated, left to right: J. H. 
Millis, president, Adams - Millis 
Corp., R. M. Holt, president Holt 
Hosiery Mills; F. D. Maclver, presi- 
dent Phoenix Hosiery Co. Directors 
J. C. Bolles, president Chadbourn 
Gotham, Inc., Garnett Andrews, sec- 
retary Richmond Hosiery Mills, and 
P. G. Menzies, secretary Southern 
Hosiery Mills, were not present for 
the photograph. 


J. Fred Corriher was elected presi- 
dent and general manager of Corriher 
Mills Co., Landis, N. C., succeeding 
his late father, L. A. Corriher. Re- 
placing Mr. Corriher as secretary is 
Carl Alexander. P. K. Dry, superin- 
tendent, was elevated to the position 
of vice-president in charge of manu- 
facturing, and Lane C. Dry was pro- 
moted to general superintendent and 
added to the board of directors. 


Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of Georgia has named new officers to 
three of its divisions as follows: Per- 





built to give 


dependable 


trouble-free service 
on all jobs 


DARNELL 


RB CASTERS AND WHEELS ~<d 





Outlast Them All! 


RUBBER TREADS . . . a wide choice of 
treads suited to all types of floors, includ- 
ing Darnelloprene oil, water and chemical- 
resistant treads, 


RUST-PROOFED by zine plating, 
Darnell Casters give longer, care-free life 


LUBRICATION . . . all swivel and wheel 
bearings are factory packed with a high 
quality grease that “stands up" under at- 
tack by heat and water. 


STRING GUARDS . . . Even though string 
and ravelings may wind around the hub, 
these string guards insure easy rolling at 
all times. 


DARNELL CORPORATION, LTD. 
DOWNEY (LOS ANGELES COUNTY) CALIFORNIA 
60 WALKER STREFT NEW YORK 13. NEW YORK 
36 NORTH CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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via NATIONAL-STERLING Ring Travelers! 


202 


Ahoy there! |f traveler troubles have you all at 
sea, investigate National-Sterling Ring Travelers 
at your earliest opportunity. 


Whether you’re running synthetic, blends, or 
natural fibers, you can count on National-Sterling 
Travelers to deliver more pounds of first class 
yarn per traveler .. . at higher spindle speeds ... 
with fewer ends down. Specify National-Sterling, 
and be sure that every traveler you use sets the 


highest standards for precision balance, uniform 
weight, temper and finish. 


Let a National-Sterling Engineer help you select 
the right traveler for your particular spinning or 
twisting needs. Write, wire or phone National Ring 
Traveler Company and Sterling Division, 354 Pine 
Street, Pawtucket, R. |. Southern Office and Ware- 
house, P. O. Box 112, Gaffney, S. C. 


NATIONAL 


RING TRAVELERS 


L. E. TAYLOR, So. Mgr. 


F. L. CHASE, JR., Pres. & Treas. 


FOR SPINNING AND TWISTING ALL NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC FIBRES 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 187 
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sonnel Managers division: James E. 
Boyers, Thomaston Mills, chairman; 
John W. Alexander, U.S. Rubber Co., 
Hogansville, vice-chairman, Frank L. 
Carter is secretary of each group. Of- 
fice Executives Division: L. C. Cahill, 
Coats & Clark, Albany, chairman; E. 
A. Rambow, Clarksville Mill, division 
of UM & M, vice-chairman. Cotton 
Buyers Division: Ferrell T. Towns, 
Callaway Mills Co., Pineview Divi- 
sion, LaGrange, chairman; F. M. 
Arthur, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, vice-chairman. 


Paul M. DeKoning has been made 
president and general manager of 
Jantzen, Inc., Portland, Ore. Mitchel 
Heinemann has been promoted to 
executive vice-president, and E. C. 
Klindworth succeeds A. J. Cormack 
as manager of foreign plants. 


Associate professor Russell M. Fox, 
who has retired after 35 years service 
in the fabrics department at Lowell 
(Mass.) Technological Institute, has 
been named professor emeritus, 


Newly elected president of the 
board of trustees of the Philadelphia 
Textile Institute Foundation is 
Everett L. Kent, chairman of Kent 
Manufacturing Co., Clifton Heights, 
Pa. Lindsay H. Mason, Philadelphia 


Southern Textile Association’s Board of Governors 





Officers elected during the Southern Textile Association’s recent an- 
nual convention in Blowing Rock, N. C., to guide the organization’s 
activities for the ensuing year are pictured here seated on the front row. 
The entire group constitutes the association’s board of governors. In the 
photo are the following: 


First Row (left to right) 


first vice-president; W, M. Pittendreigh, 
president; James A. Chapman, Jr., Inman Mills, Inman, S. C 


Horace Pennington, Cone Mills Corp 
Riegel Textile Corp., Ware Shoals, S. C 


Greensboro, N. C 


, chairman of the board 


and Walter Vincent, Dan River Mills, Danville, Va., second vice-president 


Second Row (left to right): M, L. Brackett, Highland Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C 


Joe N. Jenkins, Kendall Cotton Mills, Edgefield, S. C 
D. A. Purcell, Fieldcrest Mills Inc., 
Herman Cone, Jr., Cone Mills Corp 


Spartanburg, 8S. ¢ 

Erlanger Mills, Inc Lexington, N. C.; 
boro, N. ¢ 

Third Row 


N. ©.: D. H. Roberts, Lydia Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C 


Mills, Inc., High Shoals, N. C 


W. B. Etters, Reeves Bros. In 
Fieldale, Va Smith Crow, 


Greens 


(left to right): Charles H. Ward, Highland Cotton Mills, Inc., High Point 


; R. M. McCrary, Carolinian 


; J. L. Delany, Joanna Cotton Mills Co., Joanna, S. C.; 
T. I. Stafford, Clifton Mfg. Co., Clifton, S. 


; J. L, James, Randolph Mills, Inc., Con 


cord, N. C.; J, F. Chalmers, Greenwood Mills, Greenwood, S. € 


Fourth Row (left to right): James McAden, Jr., Clark Publishing Co., Charlotte, N. C 


Alex Crawford, Joanna Cotton Mills Co 
Rhodhiss, N. C 


3 
: 
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Joanna, S. ¢ 
; Lewis W. Thompson, Riverdale Mills, Enoree, S. © 
Startex Mills, Startex, S. C.; E. M, Holt, Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. € 
A. Hughes, Reeves Bros., Inc., Spartanburg, S. C 


C, 8. Willard, Pacific Mills, 
J. P,. Carter, 
Rodger 


DO YOU WORK WITH 
ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT? 


you need these two new RCA 


TUBE BOOKLETS! 









Important additions to your tech- 
nical library, these two new RCA - 
publications contain valuable 
data and descriptions of approxi- 
mately 300 RCA tubes as applied 
to industrial electronics. 


‘ 
RCA Power and Gas Tubes (PG-101B 

—24-page book contains descriptions, ter- 
minal connections, technical information 
on 178 RCA vacuum power tubes, rectifier 
tubes, thyratrons, ignitrons, magnetrons, 
and vacuum-gauge tubes. The most up-to- 
date book of its kind in the industry. 


Receiving-Type Tubes for INDUSTRY 
and Communications (RIT-104)—New, 
up-to-the-minute technical information on 
126 RCA receiving-type tubes especially 
suited to industrial electronics. Includes 
technical data, socket connection dia- 
grams, and descriptions on RCA Special 
Reds, Premium, computer, pencil, and glow- 
discharge, small thyratrons, low-micro- 
phonic, and other tube types. 


Write on your company letterhead to RCA, 
Commercial Engineering, Section H79T, 
Harrison, N. J., for a complimentary copy 
of RIT-104 and PG-101B. 


SEND FOR THESE BOOKLETS TODAY! 


TUBES FOR INDUSTRY 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
2 


RCA ELECTRON TUBES...LONG-LASTING, 
DEPENDABLE... AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR 
AUTHORIZED RCA TUBE DISTRIBUTOR. 
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elanese Contemporary Fibers 
engineered for specific end uses 


Special fibers being developed to answer needs 
in Fashions, Home Furnishings, and Industry 


1. ARRNEL— the new Celanese ease-of-care triacetate fiber. Contributes great good looks to fabrics, 
plus machine washability, quick drying, little or no ironing. Fabrics of Arnel have an uncanny 
ability of resisting wrinkles and maximum shape retention. Used in all ready-to-wear. 


ACETATE, the beauty fiber—the famous, beautiful fiber used for dress fabrics with elegant 
good looks. Combines with other fibers, notably cotton, for sportswear and year-round fabrics. 


CELAPERM , the acetate yarn with “‘sealed-in” color—the rich, lustrous yarn with color 
sealed against streaking and washing out. Has captured bathing suit market, is woven with 


cotton for sportswear and children’s clothes. 


BULKED ACETAT E-rew bulked filament yarn now available in acetate or Cela- 
perm. Important for new lofted look and dry, crisp hand of apparel and home furnishings 


fabrics. 


CRYSTAL YARN — filament acetate yarn with high reflective power. Brilliant sparkle 


and firm hand make it important in party dresses, decorative fabrics. 


QUILTICEL—the permanently bonded interlining made entirely of acetate. Does not lose its 
shape jn washing, has warmth of comparable wool interlinings, resists moths and mildew, sews 
easily. Used in all quilted apparel. 


FORTISAN -the super-strong rayon with great dimensional stability. Used for home 
furnishings sheers, and as a strength-giving warp yarn in textured decorative fabrics. -.- 


FORTISAN-S36-a high denier super-strong rayon yarn developed especially for the 
industrial field, having high tensile strength, dimensional stability, and light weight. Mechan- 


ical rubber goods, plastic laminates, paper reinforcements. 
RAYON — filament yarn, bright and dull luster, and continuous tow. 


Regional Offices 
180 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Box 1414, Charlotte, N. C. 
140 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
300 Broadway, Camden, N. J. 


Cc. CORPORATION OF AMERICA, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
CELANESE® CELAPERM® QUILTICEL® ARNEL® FORTISAN® FORTISAN®-36 
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Dye Works, was named second vice- Norman E. Elsas has tendered his 
president. resignation as _ vice-president and 
general manager of the mill divi- 

Lewis Price, formerly general man-_ sion of Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
ager of the Pineview Division of Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Elsas is president 
Callaway Mills Co. which has now of the recently chartered Nemo In- 
been integrated into the Elmrose and dustries of Atlanta, a medium Muzzy, plant manager 
Hillcrest Divisions, now heads the through which he plans to expand Corning Fiberglas Corp. 





2\ 


—$ 3 “ihn — 
UX ABOUT MEN You KNOW 


\A 2? 


rs 


for Owens- 


company’s recently established cen- the distribution of several of his 

tralized purchasing department as_ inventions, including a novel camera T. H. Hopperx, head of the analyti- 
vice-president and director of pur- which gives fast, accurate, photo- cal, physical-chemical, and physics 
chases. Eugene F. Parker, also of the graphic proof of pick clock, hank _ section of the Southern Regional Re- 
Pineview Division, is now cotton buy- clock and other meter readings and search Laboratory in New Orleans, 
er in charge of purchasing of cot- also a special machine for the prep- La., was honored in Washington, D. 
ton and other fibers consumed by aration of sizing materials and ad- _ C., when he received a Superior Serv- 
the company plants. J. Morgan Jack- hesives. ice Award from the U. S. Dept. of 
son, formerly of the Elmrose Divi- Agriculture, for his work in organiz- 
sion, is purchasing agent handling P. S. Leach was recently named ing and directing research which re- 
equipment and supplies. S. A. T. manager of the Lynchburg, Va., divi- sulted in the standardization and 
Newsom has become assistant vice- sion of Consolidated Textile Co., Inc., wide acceptance of instrumental 
president at the Hillcrest Division, succeeding the late Henry B. Miller. methods for testing cotton. 
succeeding T. B. Kersey who has 

retired. Mr. Newsom held a similar Five Anderson (S. C.) textile M. W. Wiesen, Lawtex Corp., Dal- 
position in the Pineview Division. J. executives who have been elected to ton, Ga., was elected president of the 
Curtis Amos, formerly assistant sec- three-year terms on the Board of Tufted Textile Manufacturers As- 


retary of the Pineview Division, is Directors of the Greater Anderson sociation, succeeding E. T. Barwick, 
now in the sales department of the Community Chest are: Andrew B. president of E. T. Barwick Mills, Inc., 


Hillcrest Division. R. D. Brawner, Calhoun, president of Equinox Mill; Chamblee, Ga., who becomes a mem- 
formerly assistant treasurer of the Dan M. Leister, division manager for ber of the board. Elected vice-presi- 
Pineview Division, has retired. J.P. Stevens & Co., Inc.; Chauncey W. dents were: William Sparks, Sparks, 


Lever, director of public relations for Inc., and Collins and Aikman; J. 

Newly named manager of the Abney and Erwin Mills; Joe J. Lyons, Raymond Bates, J. T. Bates Candle- 
weaving department of Forstmann executive vice-president of M. Low- wick Bedspread Co.; Joseph Dubrof, 
Woolen Co. is Charles C. Manuel, Jr.. enstein & Sons, Inc.; and Richard W. Carolyn Chenilles and Sweetwater 
formerly production manager at Ed- 
ward J. McBride Co., manufacturer 
of textile machinery. He succeeds 
teinhold Lynen, who was named 
vice-president for production last 





year. 


Allan W. Vint has been elected as- 
sistant vice-president and Lewis R. 
Briggs added to the board of Amer- 
ican & Efird Mills, Mt. Holly, N. C. 
Mr. Vint will continue as director of 
research, and Mr. Briggs continues as 
vice-president and director of manu- 
facturing. 






















Here is the combination 
which is delivering the ultimate 
in economy and accurate control of 
steam flow to cylinders on slashers, 
dry cans, embossers, calenders, etc. 


Outlasts all others. 


3erkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, 
Pa., has named Frederick I. Rader 
assistant to William C. Brenner, vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing. 
Formerly superintendent of the fin- 
ishing department, Mr. Rader is suc- 
ceeded by LeRoy K. Luppold. 


The Rotary Union*—The self-aligning and 
self-adjusting ball bearing mechanical sealing 
unit that provides a positive rotating seal. 


George H. Bruton, American & 
Efird Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., was 
elected chairman of the cotton buyers 
and classers division of the North 
Carolina Textile Manufacturers As- 
sociation, succeeding Stiles Fifield, 
Fieldcrest Mills, Inc., Spray. B. O. 
Creekmore, Erwin Mills, Inc., Spray, AO 225 
was named vice-chairman. Named to ‘essa a 
three-year terms on the executive ‘- & Cleveland 


i i ene —Trade Name 
committee were J. D. Siewers, Wash- New York Jee *Patented—Tr 


Unitrap*—The only steam trap that automati- 
cally delivers peak efficiency at all pres- 
sures from O to 250 lbs. Warms up fast 

—saves steam. 


Contact our nearest office for full information 
on this incomparable combination. 






ington Mills Co., Winston-Salem, and ed Providence PERFECTING SERVICE CO. 
Fred C. Krueger, Johnston Mills Co., ee Home Office and Factory 







332 Atando Ave Charlotte, N.C 


Charlotte. 
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BETTER PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY 


Nonuniformity spoils the line... 


Uniformity means quality! All along the line, the ingredients you use 


/ 


will affect your final product. You can't afford to be caught out of uniform: 

That’s why you should know about Staley’s exclusive new process for 
manufacturing STADEX Dextrins. This process marks a new high in 
even conversion, a new low in percentage of residual products. Whether your 
requirements call for White, Canary, or British gums, Staley’s new Stadex 
Dextrins assure you of complete uniformity, highest quality, and minimum color 


in a full line tailored to your exact specifications. 


Get full details now from your Staley Sales Technician or write us today. 


Stadex’ 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, Decatur, Illinois 
Branch Offices: Atlanta + Boston + Chicago + Cleveland + Kansas City « New York + Philadelphia » San Francisco + St. Louis 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 187 


50th ANNIVERSARY YEAR 
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Staleys 


“QUALITY TEXTILE eit as 


Dextrins f 
Pearl Starches \ 

Thin Boiling Starches 
Specialty Gums 
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Rug Co.; and W. E. Griffin, Luxury 
Carpet Mills. 


Obituaries 


Roy Cooper Baker, Jr., 48, chief 
engineer for the P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

John J. Dinneen, 77, retired man- 
ager of the former Utica Knitting 
Mill No. 5, Sherburne, N. Y. 

Joseph B. Ely, 75, last president of 
the former American Woolen Co. 

Maurice O. Guerin, 54, president of 
River Mills Corp., Fall River, Mass. 

Ss. B. Hammer, 89, retired overseer 
of the cloth room, Lynchburg (Va.) 
Division, Consolidated Textile Co. 

George Hellwig, 76, retired owner 
and operator of the Triple H Silk 
Dyeing Plant 

J. Page Jackson, 27, sal 
Groves Thread Co., Gastonia, N. C 

James R. Lister, 78, retired general 
manager of the former Walther Man- 
ufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wm. H. MacDonald, 69, retired 
treasurer of the United Piece Dye 
Works, Lodi, N. J. 

Stanley I. Marcus, 28, superintend- 
ent at Stanrich Woolen Mills, North 
Oxford, Mass. 

Henry J. Murphy, retired director 
of the manufacturing and research 
department of Bibb Manufacturing 
Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Dominick N. Piscitello, 65, 
dent of Reforso Knit Goods Co., Inc., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Nathaniel Reeves, 73, 
ficial of Osage Manufacturing Co., 
Bessemer City, N. C. 

Joseph A. Simpson, 67, founder and 
owner of Columbia Silk Throwing 
Co., Bloomsburg, Pa. 

George E. Spofford, Sr., 86, former 
general manager and treasurer of 
Bates Manufacturing Co., Lewiston, 
Maine. 

Abe Straus, 71, founder and board 
chairman of Archer Mills, _ Inc., 
Columbus, Ga. 

Harold Tyson, 60, foreman for the 
W. E. Hulton Dyeing Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Charles E. Ware, Sr., former super- 
intendent of Trenton Mills, States- 
ville, N. C. 

Arthur A. Williams, 78, chairman 
of the board of the Graton & Knight 
Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Robert C. Williams, 70, retired gen- 
eral manager of Virginia Woolen Co., 
and Berkeley Woolen Co., Martins- 
burg, W. Va., and Winchester, Va. 


sman for 


presi- 


former of- 
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Air Reduction Company, Inc., now 
occupies the third and fourth floors 
of the new Socony-Mobil Building in 
New York City. 


The new Cleveland-Rowan plant of 
American Moistening Company, lo- 
cated near Salisbury, N. C., is now in 
operation. 

About forty-five faculty members 
from ten leading textile schools at- 
tended the fourth seminar for textile 
institute faculties given by American 
Viscose Corporation in June. Covered 
at the seminar were recent develop- 
acetate, and other 


ments in rayon, 


man-made fibers, as well as new 
finishing and processing techniques 

Thomas M. Smithwick, former 
representative in Colombia, has been 
named export manager, succeeding 
the late John W. Geary, Jr. He will 
reside in Scarsdale, N. Y. Amer- 


ican Viscose and Burkhart-Schier 
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Chemical Co. have signed a contract 
by which Burkart-Schier will manu- 
facture certain Avisco textile chem- 
icals to specification and act as sole 
selling agent in Ark., Fla., Ga., IIL, 
Ind., Ky., La., Mich., Minn., Miss., 
x.. C.,. 8. €.,. Chile, Tenn., Tex., Véa., 
and W. Va. 


Becco Chemical Division of Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
has named Frederick A. Gilbert presi- 
dent, succeeding Dr. Max E. 
Bretschger, who retired on the 30th 
of his with 


anniversary association 


the company. 


Dr. G. H. Law has been appointed 
vice-president—research, and H. M. 
West has been appointed manager— 
textile fibers of Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Co. 


of America has 
Martin, Jr., 


Celanese Corp. 


named A. Carl staple 


MATERIALS HAMVLINE SYSTEMS 


We maintain full engineering and service 


‘XN facilities on all types of materials han- 


dling systems and carry stocks of 


Deu 
Wathews 


A complete line of gravity, belt, 
and trolly conveyors—inclined, 


vertical, and portable 





standard items and parts. 


Distributors 


for: 


ae 


Ss !|1On 


Complete Range Fork Lifts 
Chore Boys—Mules 
Diesel, Gasoline, and 


LP Gas Models (for 


Let our 


(open franchise). 
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South Carolina) 


Engineers Show You 


How to Save Money in Your Mill 


W. D. DODENHOPF GO. 
INCORPORATED 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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You need | | | 


EAGE 


: WELDED STEEL BENCH OILERS 
for rugged industrial use! 


Order today from 
your supplier or 
write direct to 
Eagle for informa- 
tion. 


ills, 
ded for ™! 
or ene foundries, al 


manufacturing plants. 


e Made to withstand heavy-duty abuse 

¢ One-piece high-grade steel body 

e Body electrically welded to bottom 
under electronic control 


Roxible os o bl _ © Long life and dependable service 
_— assured... economical too 


for latest Eagle Catalog 
showing Complete Line 
of Eagle Oilers, Safety 
Cans, Oil and Gasoline 
Containers. It’s free. 


MANUFACTURING CO. Wellsburg, West Virginia 


Serving Industry Since 1894 
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products sales manager. Formerly 
manager of the textile sales develop- 
ment, Mr. Martin in his new capacity 
will have charge of sales of acetate 
and Arnel staple and tow, rayon tow, 


and spun yarns. 


John B. Heil, application engineer 
of the Atlanta, Ga., office of Century 
Electric Co., has been assigned to the 
post of acting district manager at 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Walter H. Hindle, associate direc- 
tor in charge of dyeing and finishing 
for The Chemstrand Corp., has been 
promoted to the newly created posi- 
tion of associate director in charge of 
the textile research divisions. His re- 
sponsibilities include the over-all 
direction of the dyeing and finishing 
and textile processing divisions. * * * 
Joseph W. Tucker has joined the 
firm as a senior sales specialist. For- 
merly with American Cyanamid Co.’s 
fiber market development depart- 
ment, Mr. Tucker has been assigned 
to the Acrilan sales group at the New 

John E. Hooke 
organization as an 


York sales office. 
‘has joined the 

Acrilan sales specialist, in the market 
fabrics division, New York office. Mr. 
Hooke was formerly associated with 


Fontaine Converting Works. * * * The 
Philadelphia district sales office at 
Ardmore, Pa., has been closed, and 


the territory will be serviced by the 
new district office in Akron, 
Ohio. Crawford C. Madeira has been 
manager for the 


sales 


named branch sale: 
newly formed New York district sales 
office. G. R. Tait, J. B. Harlow, and 
J. F. Pate have also been transferred 
to the sales office in New York City. 
Frank Wright, Jr., has been assigned 
to the newly opened Akron district 
sales office. Chemstrand Lim- 
ited, a new wholly owned subsidiary, 
has elected Arvon L. Davies as man- 
aging director. Mr. Davies will make 
his headquarters in London, England. 
The firm has announced plans to com- 


formation of a Dallas (Tex.) Division 
for machinery and equipment fi- 
nancing to textile mills and other in- 
dustries in the Southwest. 


Anticipating the establishment of 
plant and warehouse facilities to 
serve the areas of Georgia, Alabama, 
and Tennessee, Wica Chemicals, Inc., 
recently employed William B. Amos 





Mr. Amos 
of Atlanta, Ga., as a sales technician. 
Mr. Amos has for the past three years 
been with Stein, Hall & 
Co. 


associated 


Comer Machinery Co., Inc., of At- 
lanta, Ga., has affiliated with Cotton 
Mill Machinery Co. of Charlotte, N. 
C. The new Charlotte operation will 
be known as Comer Machinery Co. 





mae 


WHAT THEY ARE DOING 


of North Carolina under the direction 
of Don E. Hamilton, assisted by A. V. 


Hill who has been transferred from 
Atlanta. 

Open house for employees and 
friends was held in June at the 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co., cele- 
brating 125 years of making fabric 
shearing and other textile machinery. 


A quality control laboratory for 
fabric with a Syl-Mer finish, the Dow 
Corning silicone treatment for deco 
rative and upholstery fabrics, has 
been established at existing produc- 
tion facilities in Greensboro, N. C. 


formerly 
Milliken 


Edward W. Ward, ZJr., 
representative for 
woolens in New York and New 
England territory, has joined the 
John L. Stickley Co., exclusive sales 
representatives for the worsted and 
synthetic production of 
Burlington Industries, Inc., the yarn 
division of Peerless Woolen Mills of 


sales 


sales yarn 


plete in Great Britain in approxi- 
mately two years, the construction of 
an Acrilan acrylic fiber plant which 
will employ an estimated 400 persons. 
Capacity upon completion is expected 
to be 10 million pounds per year in 
the stage. 


Since 1866 Collins has produced the finest and most com- 
plete line of twisters on the market for the production of quality yarns at 
high speeds. The range of Collins Twisters includes Novelty, Ply, Big Ring, 
Beam, Cabling, Wet, Trap, Rayon, Paper, Glass, Single or Dual-Drive, and 


first Special Twisters. 


It will pay you to rely on Collins’ long technical experience and to check 
on the many outstanding features found on Collins Twisters. 


Fernand Schlaeppi has been ap- 
pointed head technician for the New 
England branch of the Ciba Company, 
Inc. Mr. Schlaeppi had formerly 
served on the Ciba staff in Montreal 
and in Basel, Switzerland. 


For Cotton °¢ Orlon * Wool * Worsted °« Etc. 


COLLINS|BROTHERS macnine company 


647 Roosevelt Ave., Pawtucket, R. 1. ¢ Charlotte « Chicago 
Hugh Williams & Co., 27 Wellington St. E., Toronto 1, Canada 


There t2 a Collins “Twister for Every Ply Yarn Construction 


Rayon * Nylon * 


C. I. T. Corporation, industrial fi- 


nancing firm, has announced the 
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Rossville, Ga., and other divisions of 
Burlington. * * * Robert T. Hess is 
manager of the New York office, re- 
placing Robert E. Lee Pickens who 
resigned. Mr. Hess has a background 
of ten years in yarn manufacturing 
and sales. 


Interchemical Corp. has acquired 
the industrial adhesives business of 
Angier Products, Inc. 


Howard K. Lambert has been ap- 
manager for 
Hobbs 


pointed district sales 
the Cleveland office of the 
Manufacturing Co. 


William B. Wine, vice-president of 
the transparent packings division of 
Lassiter Corp., has appointed 
manager of all southern 
sions of the company. 


been 


sales divi 


In a realignment of textile chem- 
ical sales Leon P. 
Brick, executive vice-president of 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. has been 
placed in charge of sales, in addition 
to his regular duties. Other changes 
in the textile chemical staff include 
the promotion of Paul D. Jacobs to 
assistant manager of the tex- 
tile division. Morton Schlesinger 
succeeds Mr. Jacobs in the research 
department. 


responsibilities, 


sales 


New quarters at 21-31 46th Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y., have been 
opened by the Dubied Machinery Co., 
American subsidiary of Edouard 
Dubied & Cie., Neuchatel, Switzer- 
land. 


L. O. F. Glass Fibers Company has 
named Clinton F. Hegg, vice-presi- 
dent, formerly in charge of the auto- 


motive sales division, to a post as 
general manager of the com- 
pany. Mr. Hegg will direct sales ac- 
tivities in the textile mat, automotive, 
and general products division, from 
the Toledo office. 


sales 


A new chemical company, Lumar 
Corp., with general offices and plant 
in Cleveland, Tenn., has been formed. 
William F. Luther, formerly director 
of research at Dixie Mercerizing Co., 
is president; and T. J. Marler, 
Marler Chemical Co., Cleveland, 
Tenn., is vice-president and treasurer. 
The new firm will specialize in dry 
processing chemicals such as fugitive 
identification tints, anti-static agents, 
spinning assistants, wax finishes, and 
winding emulsions. 


210 


Mr. Gearing 
Allis-Chalmers 


Mr. Snyder 
Babcock & Wilcox 


Charles E. Gearing has been as- 
signed to the Birmingham district of- 
fice of Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., as a Mr. 
Gearing is a graduate electrical engi- 
neer. 


sales representative. 


The Charlotte, N. C., sub-office of 
the boiler division of The Babcock & 
Wilcox Co., has been elevated to full 
district Seth M. 
Snyder appointed 
district 
privately 


office and 


has 


status, 
sales 
manager of the The 
first financed 
facility for the manufacture and test 
of peacetime nuclear 
been opened by B&W at Lynchburg, 
Va. 


been 
nation’s 


products has 


Appointment of Whittaker, Clark 
& Daniels, Inc., New York City, as 
sole distributor of Reckitt’s “Seagull” 
Ultramarines in the United States has 
been announced. Distribution will em- 
brace the paint, plastic, ceramic, rub- 
ber, paper, ink, textile, and other in- 
dustries where ultramarine blues are 
used extensively. 


Yale materials handling division, 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
has established the state of Virginia 
as a separate sales and service terri- 
tory in order to better serve the in- 
dustrial lift truck market in the 
area. The S. L. Cooper Co. has been 
named representative for the 
territory. 


new 


Tricoma, Inc., agent for the Samco 
Super Speed Knitter manufactured 
by S. A. Monk, Ltd., England, and the 
Moncenisio 3-feed knitter from Italy, 
among other foreign knitting 
chines, has moved into new offices in 
the Empire State Building. The office 
will continue to be staffed by Walter 
W. Glocer and Carl E. Weinberg. 


ma- 


A new sales-service office to serv- 
ice the New England area has been 
opened in Boston, Mass., by the 
Graver Water Conditioning Co. Wil- 
liam A. Homer is district manager. 


Mr. Gearhart 
Eastman 


Mr. McDonald 
Emkay 


William M. Gearhart, 
chief chemist in charge of service and 


formerly 


development laboratories, has been 
named manager of the new chemical 
sales development section of Eastman 
Chemical Products, Inc. R. B. Her- 
‘ing, who served as assistant to Mr 
Gearhart, has been promoted to fill 
the position as chief chemist in charge 
of the laboratories, under Mr. Gear- 


hart’s supervision 


Thomas J. McDonald, 
technical salesman for Verona Dye- 
stuffs in N. J., and N. Y., 
New England repre- 
for Emkay Chemical Co. 


formerly 


has been 
named sales 


sentative 


Moretex Chemical Products is re- 
final manufacturing, 
service, and sales of 
Kylan, trade 
mark for deacetylated chitin being 
produced by The Kylan Corp.’s new 
Brunswick, Ga., plant. A 
patent licensed to Moretex covers the 
Kylan for imparting 
wool and 


sponsible for 
technical com- 


mercial quantities of 


recent 


utilization of 
shrink-resistance to 
containing fabrics. 


wool- 


Commuters and visitors to Grand 
Central Terminal in New York 
watched urethane foam being made 
before their eyes with National Nac- 
conates, products of National Aniline 
Division, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., when the firm gave lectures 
and demonstrations 23 times daily as 
part of an exhibit in the station, in co- 
operation with an investment com- 
pany. 


Clifford J. Backstrand, president of 
the Armstrong Cork Co., has been 
textile and 
chemical products industries on the 
National Advisory Council for the 
National Industrial Exposition of new 
industrial products, methods, and re- 
held in 


named to represent the 


search developments to be 
Detroit in October. 


The production capacity of poly- 
vinyl acetate polymers has been 
doubled at National Starch Products. 
Inc., new Meredosia, IIl., plant. 
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Mr. Fox 
Arnold-Hoffman 


Mr. Terpay 
Industrial Rayon 


Maurice R. Fox, author and vat 
dyestuff expert, recently on loan 
from Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd. of London to Arnold, Hoffman 
& Co., has been elected an honorary 
member of Delta Kappa Phi textile 
fraternity. He was formally initiated 
at a special meeting of the New Bed- 
ford alumni and student chapters of 
the fraternity. 


John M. Terpay has joined the 
sales staff of the nylon staple divi- 
sion of Industrial Rayon Corp. He 
formerly was laboratory technician in 
the high polymer research division. 


Compagnie Francaise des Matieres 
Colorantes of Paris, France, has re- 
opened its American branch, Fran- 
color, Inc., at Woonsocket, R. L., 
headed by Jack H. Firpo. Stocks will 
be maintained in Boston and Provi- 
dence. 

Warren B. vice- 
president of the Macbeth Corporation. 
Formerly general sales manager, Mr 


Reese is new 


Reese will continue to direct sales of 
the firm’s industrial color control, il- 
lumination, and electronic § instru- 


ments. 


Industrial chemicals division of the 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. has 
realigned its sales management re- 
sponsibilities in appointing Kenneth 
C. Frazier manager, general products 
sales department; Derek Richardson 
as manager, and O. J. Theobald, Jr., 
as assistant manager of field sales 
activities. Laurence E. Russell heads 
a separate sales development depart- 
ment; and accounting, treasury, 
budgets, and financial analysis will 
be handled by Cecil L. Williamson, 
manager of administrative services 
department. 


Robinette Research Laboratories, 
Inc., announces the addition of 
Joseph Bussian, George Kehl, and 
Alex Marinelli to its staff of tech- 
nologists. 
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Mr. Purdy 
Harry Miller 


Mr. Breen 
Metlon 


Albert R. Breen now represents the 
Metlon Corporation in the sale of its 
metallic yarns in the midwest, in- 
cluding Ohio, Mich., Ind., Ill, Wis., 
Minn., Mo., Iowa, and Ky. 


Ben Purdy is now representative in 
the Delaware Valley and surrounding 
area for the Harry Miller Corp. 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co. has 
appointed Samuel Sinclair sales man- 
ager of its Lestershire bobbin divi- 
sion. Mr. Sinclair’s headquarters will 
be in Johnson City, N. Y. Named to 
his former post as district manager 
of the Newark, N. J., office was Rus- 
sell S. Davis, Jr., formerly with the 
New York sales office. 


Two new sales_ representatives 
have been added to the latex and 
Lotol department of the Naugatuck 
Chemical Division, U. S. Rubber Co 
James T. Fairclough, Jr., formerly a 
chemist at the Gastonia, N. C., plant, 
has been assigned to the Georgia 
area. Robert Dudley, previously a 
chemist in the company’s latex re- 
search and development group, will 
make his headquarters in Philadel- 
phia. 


Robert F. Kipp, formerly assistant 
to the advertising manager, has been 
named to head sales promotion in the 
textile industry for Oakite Products, 
Inc. 


The Ordnance Gauge Co. recently 
donated to the Philadelphia Textile 
Institute an OTA interlock jersey 
sweater, 10-cut, 20”-diameter, 8-feed 
machine, which is being used in the 
PTI knitting lab. The company plans 
to replace the machine with later 
models periodically. 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
has acquired an option to purchase a 
700-acre tract of land in Louisiana 
for the construction of chlorine- 
caustic soda, ethylene oxide, and 
ethylene glycol manufacturing facili- 
ties. * * * Dr. J. William Zabor has 


19th 
SOUTHERN 


TEXTILE 
EXPOSITION 


October 1-5, 1956 
Show Hours: 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


Monday through Friday 


TEXTILE HALL 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


See on exhibit latest developments 
in cost cutting, quality building ma- 
chinery, equipment, supplies, tech- 


niques. 


Room Reservations should be made 


in advance to 


TEXTILE HALL 
CORPORATION 
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SUPPLI PH yp a 


WHAT THEY ARE DO/NG 


been named director of research. He 
was formerly director of research, 
activated carbon division of Pitts- 
burgh Coke and Chemical Co. 


Square D Co. will construct an elec- 
trical equipment assembly plant in 
Atlanta, Ga., as the base of expanded 
operations in the southeast United 
States. Designed to permit future ad- 
ditions, the 31,000-sq ft structure will 
house regional headquarters offices as 
well as provide production facilities. 

A. Rollin Staley has resigned as 
vice-president of the A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co. He will continue 
as a member of the board. 


Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 
pointed Frank W. Perry manager of 
its domestic starch department. He 
in the firm’s New 


has ap- 


will be located 
York offices. 


Vickers, Inc., has named W. F. 
Driver manager-industrial products 
sales. He will direct all Vickers in- 
dustrial oil-hydraulic 
activities as well as coordinate engi- 
neering, production, and promotional 
programs relating to this equipment. 


systems sales 


Walter L. Hudson has been ap- 
pointed southern sales manager of 
the Victor Ring Traveler Co., with 
headquarters in Gastonia, N. C. 


Clifford Petterson has been named 
sales engineer in the Los Angeles area 
for the Warner Electric Brake & 
Clutch Co., with headquarters in 
Pasadena. * * * John Erbach is new 
sales engineer for the eastern Wis- 
consin territory, with headquarters in 
Milwaukee. 


Nemo Industries, Inc., 3133 Maple 
Drive, N.E., Atlanta, Ga., has been 
organized for the purpose of mar- 
keting several of the inventions of 
Norman E. Elsas who was formerly 
one of the owners of Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills of Atlanta. Among them 
is a novel camera which gives fast, 
accurate, photographic proof of pick 
clock, hank clock, and other meter 
readings; also a special machine for 
the preparation of sizing materials 
and adhesives. Mr. Elsas is presi- 
dent of the corporation. 


Sun Chemical Corp. announces the 
appointment of A. L. McArthur, III, 
to its Warwick Chemical Co. division 
as technical sales representative for 


Mr. McArthur 


the North Carolina area, headquarter- 
ing in Greensboro. He will be respon- 
sible for the sales of all Warwick tex- 
tile chemicals. 


& Schwartz, Inc., an- 
that the first large com- 
mercial size Electrocolorset machine 
for automatically scouring, setting, 
dyeing, and finishing ladies’ nylon 
hosiery is being delivered and will be 
in operation this summer. The ma- 
chine will be used primarily for fin- 
ishing seamless nylon hosiery, pro- 
ducing 150 dozen pairs per hour and 
requiring six boarders, two strippers, 
and one operator-colorist per shift. 


Proctor 
nounces 


, 


Newly appointed assistant manager 
of Denver laboratories of the United 
States Testing Company is John T. 
Larsen, who will assist the manager 
in the processing of large-scale fiber 
testing and in research in sampling 
and testing procedures to improve 
and expedite methods of determining 
shrinkage and other pertinent factors. 


George C. Fryer has joined the 
sales division of Pneumafil Corp. in 
the position of advertising manager 
especially for products designed for 
the textile industry. He was formerly 
associated with the Walter J. Klien 
Co. as art director and 
manager. 


production 


Polymer Southern, Inc., has named 
Jared J. Mowry as vice-president. 
His duties will be to assist in man- 
agement and in coordination of sales 
of the firm’s chemicals and adhesives 
in the southern and eastern terri- 
tories. 


General Plastics Corp. has com- 
pleted installation of a large baking 
oven for applying Teflon coatings on 
textile equipment. According to the 
firm, the installation was made pos- 
sible because of the development by 
their engineers of techniques for ap- 
plying coatings to prevent buildup on 
the surfaces of textile drying cans 
and slashing cylinders. 


Dr. Howard O. McMahon, science 
director of Arthur D. Little, Inc., has 
been elected vice-president of the 
firm. 


E. F. Drew & Co., Inc., announces 
the appointment of Torben E. Neesby 
as technical director of its textile 
chemical department. 


The Current Story of Stretch Yarns 


(Continued from page 93) 
utilizing 7-, 10-, and 15- 
denier monofilament yarns; and 
dual-torque yarns with both S and 
Z twist in one yarn, now being 
used in seamless hosiery. 

The U. S. market for all stretch 
yarns is figured at 17 to 20 million 
pounds of multifilament annually, 
with another 2 or 3 million pounds 
of monofilament. 


siery 


212 


By 1960 it is estimated that the 
market for bulk yarn will be be- 
tween 25 and 50 million pounds 
annually. 

Today there are perhaps 75 
major concerns manufacturing 
stretch and bulk yarns. Sweaters, 
dress goods, rugs, and many more 
applications are being developed 
by these companies and their cus- 
tomers. Practically every major 


fiber manufacturer also has a 
stretch or bulk process, or both. 
Consider the fact that we are at 
present working with only the 
“expensive” fibers, which make up 
about 5 per cent of all textiles, 
and that we are using only a small 
part of that. The other 95 per cent 
is there, and I believe that the 
stretch and bulk principles will 
capture a good part of that market. 
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summer and fall with prizes to be 
awarded for the best fish in different 
classifications 


Bassett-Walker Knitting Co. plans 
as an addition to its facilities at Bas- 
sett, Va., the construction of a three 
story, 50,000 sq ft building. 





A hundred looms and supplement- 
ary equipment of the Rockingham, 
N. C., plant of Beaunit Mills have 
been transferred to the Statesville, 
N. C., plant, and about 240 looms and 
supplementary equipment have been 
transferred from Rockingham to 
Statesville. The exchange in equip- 
ment was intended to effect greater 
efficiency of operation for the whole 


Abney Mills expect to complete in Carolina Finishing includes six 12” x 
September, 1956, construction of a 642” x 10” roving frames with 96 
150,000 sq ft warehouse in Green- spindles each and changeover ma- 
wood, S. C., with storage capacity for terial to apply long draft to 79 spin- 
35,000 to 40,000 bales of cotton and ning frames. 
rayon. It will be available for use by 
all of the Abney Mills plants in South Augusta Knitting Corp., Utica, N. 
Carolina. Y., has opened a pilot plant in Lum- 

berton, N. C., for the manufacture of 


American Felt Co., Glenville. Conn.. knitwear for men and women. Estab- ait sommes, ok ted i 
has perfected an improved technique nspscerinaiten rn ego nice anon we that cmnieness would have greater 
of mechanically interlocking syn- Lumberton for the manufacture of caliieaiek il eisiihtena pect aeeing 
thetic fibers of all types to produce underwear, sleepwear, and_ sports- ‘ ; 
felt-like structures, making possible a planned by the tad il Bel (N. C.) Th ‘ c 
the production of industrial fabrics Mt is Sound Chat inbor is readily avail- P gpa - 2 : srabige waite 
possessing all of the desirable three- able. ser einige capone si ewe mgt 

: i : np ization program which included the 
be ginseng bes CaP eo cine At ‘the Haynsworth Plant | ae prapesyocs: of nha tty to 0 
ical and thermal properties possessed Weedside Mills. Anderson, S. C., a ae a es hearts — 
by man-made fibers. The new fiber a Oe, Uh mae on = Oe ee eT 

Its are being produced at _ the yemngtiel rep ttien me nea acgnntant 
sel RL stieial Among the first activities of the club Berkshire Hathaway, Inc., Provi- 

sil ili will be a fishing contest through the dence, R. I., has purchased the 


The Raeford (N. C.) Division wool 
mill and the Clarksville (Va.) Division 
wool fabric finishing plant of Amero- in” aie 
tron Corp. have been acquired by | | 





Pacific Mills, a member company of 
Burlington Industries. 


To produce more and larger felts 


Tv . -_ a ¢ arger . Pi 
for the paper industry Appleton HOW ANDERSON SHIELDS INCREASE 
(Wis.) Woolen Mills recently in- 
stalled the following new equipment: SPINNING Ol@),%,| FFFICIENCY 
a 600” loom which permits the manu- 
facture of felts up to 300” wide; a 
picker-feeder to assure more ac- 
curate and uniform blends of wool 
and synthetic fibers; a 10’ stainless 
steel washer to augment the fulling 





Spinning rooms using Anderson Shields save 


department’s output and to permit time and money, and prevent disruption when 
more chemical felt treatments; a unnecessary breaking, chipping, and splitting 
300” napper and 320” dryer. Accord- of bobbins and spools is avoided. In a year's 


ing to the company, the equipment ° ° 
” time these items alone can amount to a sur- 


control of quality and accelerates de prising sum . . . Insist on Anderson and get 
livery time. the best protection metal shields afford ... 
Watch your spinning room efficiency increase! 


also opens the way to more uniform 


To simplify the corporate structure 
and effect economies, North Carolina 
Finishing Co., Yadkin, N. C., was 
merged with Erlanger Mills Corp., 
Wilmington, Del. The Yadkin plant 
will continue to operate under the icin 
name of North Carolina Finishing 
Co., and there will be no change in 


TEXTILE SHIELD CO., INC. 














directors, officers, or management. on J. N. ANDERSON, Treas. 

* * * New equipment ordered by for Wood | | 

Alexander Mills Division of North Turnings LAWRENCE, MASS., U.S.A. 
_— 
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Whe te TEXTILE MILLS 


, Mass., and 
(Mass.) 


Bourne Mills, Fall River 
its subsidiary, the Swansea 
Print Works. 


A centralized purchasing depart- 
ment has been established by Calla- 
way Mills Co., LaGrange, Ga., to 
handle all purchasing for the com- 
pany and its plants, including the 
buying of cotton and other raw ma- 
terials as well as equipment and sup- 
plies. Temporarily located in the 
building on. Hines Street which has 
been occupied by the Pineview 
Division office, the purchasing de- 
partment will at an early date be 
transferred to the company’s gen- 
building. * * * The com- 
Division been 
integrated into the Elmrose and 
Hillcrest Divisions, with the Man- 
chester plant being transferred to the 
Hillcrest Division and the Milstead 
plant to the Elmrose Division. * * * 
On June 4 the Callaway recreation 
center, with the recently completed 
addition, was officially opened. 
Among the new facilities which have 


eral office 


pany’s Pineview has 


Model 3-DM 
Alaska Gray and 
Seal Brown finish 


Designed 


for LOOM APPLICATIONS 


The Durant Doffmeter is a compact, predetermined 
counter designed to cut off the loom or signal when 
the preset number of yards is reached. Eliminates cut 
marks and waste ends by assuring uniform yardage 
. simplifies inventory control. 

Present day high costs make the installation of Durant 
Doffmeters on every loom a practical money saving 
investment. Plan now . . . write or contact us for 
detailed information. 


DURANT MFG. CO. 


1973 N. Buffum St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


around the _ spacious 
are modern bath 
house, a pavilion, enlarged concrete 
decks covered with open patios, and 
a modern air-conditioned restaurant. 


added 


pool 


been 
swimming 


Camperdown Co., Inc., Greenville, 
S. C., has announced plans to dis- 
continue operation for the reason that 
the mill cannot sell its products be- 
cause of Japanese competition. 


Ernest Koury, Maurice Koury, and 
Clary Holt, all of Burlington, N. C., 
have formed a new _ corporation, 
Carolina Hosiery Mills, Inc., in Burl- 
ington. 


Establishment of The Herman 
Cone Memorial Scholarships, to be 
awarded to three outstanding stu- 
dents in the School of Textiles at 
North Carolina State College, has 
been announced by Mrs. Herman 
Cone of Greensboro, N. C., president 
of The Herman Cone Family Founda- 
tion, Inc. Consisting of three annual 
awards of $500 each, the scholarships, 
which are named for the late head of 
Cone Mills Corp., will be given to a 
a junior, and a senior. All 
natives, and 


sophomore, 
recipients must be N. C. 


ELIMINATE OVERRUNS 


Warns operator or stops machine when 
run is completed. Yes — eliminates an- 
noying underruns, too! 


UNIFORM LENGTHS 


Easy, accurate way to assure uniformity 
in lengths of cloth or yarn. 


MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 


A Durant Doffmeter takes the responsi- 
bility — operator can do other work. 


73 Thurbers Ave., Providence 5, R. | 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


eg TS 
PRO DUCTIIMETERS 


a 1879 
Yd 


Count Everything 
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be chosen by the col- 
scholarship committee 


winners will 
lege’s textile 
on the 
character, 


scholastic achieve- 


and need. 


basis of 
ment, 


plant of Con- 
is to be 


The Martinsville, Va., 
solidated Textile Co., Inc., 
liquidated. It is expected that all 
orders will be completed and the 
plant closed by August 15, 1956. * * * 
The company has also announced 
that the Windsor Print Works Divi- 
sion in North Adams, Mass., is to be 
closed “because of Japanese com- 
petition.” 


At the Fletcher (N. C.) Division of 
the Cranston (R. I.) Print Works Co. 
a fishing club has been formed with 
82. Three prizes 
each of nine 
additional 


a membership of 
will be awarded in 
classes of fish, and an 
prize will be awarded the female who 
catches the largest fish regardless of 
the class. 


Dan River Mills, Inc., Danville, Va., 
from Ely & Walker 
. Louis, the latter’s 
Woodside 


has purchased 
Dry Goods Co., St 
16 per cent interest in 
Mills, Greenville, S. C 


In line with consolidation plans, the 
Lincolnton (N. C.) division of Duplan 
Corp., will be permanently closed 
after present operations have been 
transferred to other throwing plants 
of the company. The building is be- 
ing offered for sale. 


The Duro Finishing Corp., Fall 
River, Mass., has acquired all of the 
capital stock of Sovelco Mills, Inc., 
dyeing, bleaching and finishing plant 
of Winston-Salem, N. C. New officers 
of the company are Edward W. Ricci, 
president; Leo Goldberg, treasurer; 
and Louis A. Horvitz, secretary. 


All employees of the Durham, N. 
C., plants of Erwin Mills, Inc., were 
guests of the company in June for a 
stew on the lawn of the 
home of the manager of the Durham 
operation, M. M. Payne. The stew 
was personally prepared by Eddie W. 
vice-president and general 


Brunswick 


Seigler, 
manager. 
Chadbourn Gotham, Inc., has an- 
nounced plans to suspend operations 
at the former Gotham Hosiery Co. 
leased plant in Meridian, Miss., and 
the full-fashioned knitting equip- 
ment will be transferred to two of 
the company’s wholly-owned plants. 
The move is the final step in con- 
solidation of facilities acquired when 
Gotham Hosiery Co. was merged 
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with Chadbourn Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


The J. Milton Hagy Waste Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has purchased 
Lowndes Products, Inc., of Green- 
ville, S. C., manufacturer of non- 
woven fabrics. The main office is at 
4946 Parkside Avenue, Philadelphia. 


Tufted bath mats and decorative 
area rugs are being manufactured by 
a new firm known as Hampton Mills, 
Inc., Ellijay, Ga. New tufting ma- 
chinery has been installed in a two- 
story building containing 10,000 sq ft 
of floor space, and the company em- 
ploys about 50 operatives. Officers 
are Hayden Hampton, president, and 
James Tankersly, vice-president. 


Upon completion of an addition 
now under construction at Hayward 
Woolen Co., East Douglas, Mass., dry 
finishing and shipping can be done in 
the same department. 


Merino Wool Corporation, Boston, 
Mass., has purchased the Kamaknit 
Division of Kanmak Mills, Inc., Kulp- 
mont, Pa. For the present the opera- 
tion will remain in Kanmak’s head- 
quarters under the same name. 
Merino took over the operation, per- 
sonnel, and inventory of Kamaknit, 
and production continues on a com- 
mission basis. 


Northern Dyeing Corp., Washing- 
ton, N. J., has announced availability 
new finish for peau de soie 
which makes this fabric washable. 
It is expected that the finish, known 
as “Redi-Set-P,” will greatly in- 
crease demand for peau de soie and 
expand its application into hitherto 
untapped resources in the garment 
industry. When treated with North- 
ern Dyeing’s new finish, the fabric 
residual shrink- 
washable in 


of a 


has a maximum 3% 
age and is completely 
temperatures of 150 F. 


On June 15 a group of industrial- 
ists, including Julius W. Abernethy 
of Newton, N. C., Moses Richter of 
Mt. Gilead, N. C., and A. A. Shuford, 
Jr., of Hickory, N. C., purchased 
stock control of Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga. Speaking of the 
change in ownership, Mr. Abernethy, 
who is chairman of the new board of 
directors, pointed out that the new 
owners were primarily investors in 
the company and will lend the ex- 
perience they gained in operating 
many other successful businesses. 
First action of the board was to re- 
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elect the majority of the officers of 
the old company to their former 
positions. Robert O. Arnold is presi- 
dent; Jason M. Elsas, vice-president 
and general manager, bag division; 
Norman E. Elsas, vice-president and 
general manager, mill division; and 
Clarence E. Elsas, vice-president and 
general manager, fabrics division. 
* * * Fulton Bag has been selected as 
“Plant of the Year” in occupational 
vision by the Occupational Vision In- 
stitute of the Georgia Optometric As- 
sociation. Shown here accepting the 





plaque in behalf of the company is 
Ernest W. Howard (right), industrial 
relations director. Felton Gordon, 
public relations counsel, presents the 
award on behalf of the Institute. 


Controlling stock interest in the 
Lehigh Spinning Co., Allentown, has 
been purchased by Walter R. Guth- 
rie, operating head, and Warren W. 
York and Co., Allentown investment 
firm. Sellers were Victor R. Schmidt 
and Frank H. Schmidt. The sale 
severs all connection between Kramer 
Textile Co., which is still owned by 
Victor R. and Frank H. Schmidt. It 
was also made known that Lehigh 
has entered into an agreement for 
the purchase of the property in 
which it now operates at South 
Carlisle and Fairview Streets. The 
property is owned by the Queen City 
Textile Corp. Mr. Guthrie stated that 
the change in control will not affect 
operation of the company and that 
the new management expects to 
make capital expenditures that will 
greatly increase production. 


Oxford (N. J.) Textile Finishing Co. 


is now wholly owned by Joseph 
Knapik and J. Gambino. 
A newcomer to the dyeing and 


finishing field is the Pioneer Valley 
Finishing Corp., Holyoke, Mass., 
which will soon begin operations in a 
22,000 sq ft plant area that was for- 





times 





the Flywheel effect in half the space 


Notice in this illustration how the 
compact Fairbanks-Morse axial 
air gap motor is ideally suited to 
spinning frame drive. But in ad- 
dition to important space saving, 
the axial ais gap motor gives you 
three times the flywheel effect of 
the conventional motor. 

This larger flywheel effect plus 
extremely smooth torque accel- 





ELECTRIC MOTORS AND GENERATORS + DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES 
SCALES + RAIL CARS + HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT 


eration gives smooth starting and 
smoother operation of the driven 
machine—resulting in better 
quality of material produced. 

To get the full story of perform- 
ance on this Fairbanks-Morse 
spinning frame motor, write Dept. 
TI-8, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago 5, Illinois, or 760 Lee St., 
S.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


@ name worth remembering when you want the BEST 


+ PUMPS 
* MOWERS + MAGNETOS 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. Page is 3 col- 
umns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to page. Space measured by 
even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 columns 


width 2% inches. 


Transient rate for display classified, $16.00 per inch. 
Contract rate for space within 12 months period as follows: 
$12.00 Per Inch. 


12 inches 


TECHNICAL SUPERVISOR 
for 
COTTON FINISHING PLANT 


To take ! e of all technical develop 
ment ork for medium-size cotton fin 
shing plant specializing in industrial fin 
ishes. Emphasis will be on product dé 
velopment, primarily the improvement of 
technical finishes such as abrasive cloth 
sign cloth, filter cloth, ete. Will be respon 
sible for carrying through proje« from 
laboratory to successful commercial runs 
Degree required, Unique opportunity to 
make large contribution and be rewarded 
accordingly Progressive and expanding 
sompany located in Central States. Send 
resume outlining experience education 
personal data present earnings Please 


state salary requirements. All replies held 


in width. Column 


CLASSIFIED RATES 


TEXTILE ENGINEERS 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Synthetic fiber experience desirable for 
Textile Engineers to assist with process 
and supervisory problems in manufacture 
of nylon 


Industrial Engineers with textile ex 
perience or Textile graduate with In 
dustrial Engineering experience for Pro 


duction Department planning 


Permanent positions offering excellent 
future in new Nylon project. Complete 
benefit plans excellent working condi 
tions, and new opportunity. Plant loca 
tion is one mile north of Hopewell, off 


State Route 10 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


POSITION WANTED: 20c per word per insertion; minimum 
charge $4.00 Cash with erder. Box Number address care of 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 806 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 5. 
Ga., count as eight words. Advertisements for help wanted, 
equipment for sale, for rent or wanted, and professional cards 
are accepted at display rates only. 


CONFIDENTIAL EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 


We will welcome an opportunity to be of 
service, if you are available for a position 
n the textile industry. SEND US YOUR 
RESUME, Many attractive positions at 
excellent salaries are open for top-notch 
men. No fee to be paid unless you accept 
employment through us. Negotiations are 


confidential 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 
294 Washington Street 
Boston 8, Mass 
Liberty 2-6547 
Over 55 Years In Business 


POSITION WANTED 
EXPERIENCED WEAVE ROOM OVER 
SEER, NOW EMPLOYED, DESIRES 


in confidence Reply to Be 768, TEX 
TILE INDUSTRIES 06 -eachtree 


Atlanta 8 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation CHANGE, SOBER, GOOD MANAGER OF 
P. O. Box 831, Hopewell, Virginia HELP. REFERENCES FURNISHED. Re 
ply to Box 767, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 
806 Peachtree St N. E (Atlanta 8, Ga. 


Street, N.I 


TEXTILE BOBBIN WORKS, INC. 
P. O. Box 645 


Clinton, South Carolina SMALL PROFITABLE MILL IN NEW 
SALES ENGINEER WITH TEXTILE EX ENGLAND SEEKS CONNECTION WITH 


a 
PERIENCE LN SELLING TEXT SPECIALIZING IN REPAIRS, ALTERA- COTTON AND SYNTHETIC WEAVER 
MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT T TIONS, AND REFINISHING OF ALL DOING GOOD BUSINESS, FOR PUR 
PIECE DYEING AND  FINISHI TEXTILE BOBBINS. USED BOBBINS POSE OF COMMISSION WEAVING 
PLANTS. LOCATE IN GEORGIA, E) IN STOCK FOR SALE. LET US SERVE WITH POSSIBILITY OF EVENTUAL 
PERIENCE MANUFACTURER'S AGE YOUR BOBBIN NEEDS. MERGER. Write Box 765, TEXT 
CY. Reply to Box 766, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 806 Peachtree 
DUSTRIES, 806 Peachtree St., N. Atlanta 8, Georgia 

Atlanta 8, Ga. 


WANTED 


——_ eee 


YOUNG SUPERINTENDENT UNDER 
WEAR MILL DESIRES CONNECTION 
WITH PROGRESSIVE FIRM. HEAVY 
KNITTING EXPERIENCE INCLUDING 
HOSIERY AND TRICOT. WELL EDU . “ 
TEXTILE CHEMIST CATED, Beaty to Be ie TaxTine 100 SPINDLES 
WE ARE A PROGRESSIVE AND EX INDUSTRIES, 806 Peachtree Street, ¢ Ave Ln TUBES 
PANDING COMPANY LOCATED IN THI N.E., Atlanta 8, Georgia. a oe : 

— gy a ™ P. O. Box 387 Fall River, Mass. 
UNITED STATES WITH A CANADIAN Tel. OSborne 4-5766 
SUBSIDIARY OUR PLANS INCLUDE 
"HE ESTABLISHMENT OF LABORA 
RY FACILITIES IN MONTREAL TO 
RVE THI TEXTILI INDUSTRY WANTED SECOND HAND FOR SECOND 
tIMARILY IN THI PROVINCE OF SHIFT, BLEACHING DYEING AND FIN 
EBEC, ON A WIDE RANGE OF TEX ISHING DEPARTMENT. PREFER 
ILI PRODUCTS. WIE REQUIRI A GRADUATE IN CHEMISTRY. Reply to 
GRADUATE CHEMIST WITH PLANT Box 769, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 806 
EXPERIENC!I IN PRINTING AND Peachtree St., N.E Atlanta 8, Ga 
NISHING WHO IS CAPABLE OF 
HANDLING TECHNICAL PROBLEMS 
BOTH IN rHt LABORATORY AND 
FIELD ON SPECIALTIES FOR SIZING TEXTILE EXECUTIVE 
PRINTING AND FINISHING OF COT AGGRESSIVE MATURE, PROFIT 
TON AND SYNTHETIC FIBRES. SOME MINDED PLANT EXECUTIVE DE- ps laa pong of ee eee 

: we i . — SIRES POSITION. SUCCESSFUI AD make change (woul consider foreign 
~ ro yon a " Onn mAs play MINISTRATIVE, MANUFACTURING plant). Cotton, synthetic and wool blends 
QUIRED. GIVE DETAILS OF EDUCA AND MANAGEMENT BACKGROUND. experience, quality, cost and production 
TION, EXPERIENCE AND SALARY RE CAPABLE STABLE PERSONABLE conscious, good personal relations, practi 
QUIREMENTS. Reply to Box 772. TE? LEADER, REFERENCES AND RESUME cal, Married, age forty-six, presently 
can NDI Passes. 7 . “2 TEX AVAILABLE. Reply to Box 771, TEX- employed. Reply to Box 764, TEXTILE 
4 l STRIES 806 Peachtree TILE INDUSTRIES, 806 Peachtree INDUSTRIES, 806 Peachtree St., N.E 
Street, N.I Atlanta 8, Georgia Street, N.E., Atlanta 8, Georgia. Atlanta 8, Ga 


FOR SALE 
10 FOSTER NO. 102 WINDERS- 


BOBBINS, BOBBINS, BOBBINS 


We buy and sell good used Quills, Slubber 
and Twister bobbins. Tell us what you 
need or what surplus bobbins you have 
for sale. 

CHARLES G. STOVER COMPANY 


West Point, Ga. 





_ 
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MG TEXTE MILLS 


merly a unit of Farr Alpaca. Joseph 
B. Cowett, of Springfield, Mass., is 
president of the new corporation, and 
Mrs. Pearl L. Wallace is treasurer- 
clerk. 


The McKinney Carpet Co., Inc., of 
Dalton, Ga., has been purchased by 
the Mylu Corp. of Cartersville. W. C 
McKinney, former owner, has joined 
Mylu as executive vice-president and 
divides his time 
plants. 


between the two 


Progressive Knitting Mills, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., have moved their plant 
12th & Carpenter Streets to 
larger and more modern quarters at 
19th St. and Allegheny Ave. 


from 


Schwarzenbach Huber Co. has 
taken over 52,000 sq ft of the former 
Queen City Textile Corp. in Allen- 
town, Pa. Products from the firm’s 
mills in Altoona, Pa., and Luray and 
Front Royal, Va., will be assembled 
in the Allentown plant for shipping. 
Plant superintendent is E. C. Utley. 


On June 4 J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., 
held open house at its new Nathaniel 
plant in Dublin, Ga. John P. Baum, 
vice-president and director in charge 
of the woolen and worsted division of 
the company, presided, and Thomas 
D. Bruce, manager of the Dublin and 


Nathaniel plants, welcomed the 
guests. Fancy stock-dyed apparel 
woolens are being manufactured in 
this 220,000 sq ft mill which is a 
complete unit entirely separate from 
the Dublin plant where piece-dyed 
woolens are produced. * * * At the 
Milledgeville plant a three-day wool 
market was held in June with more 
than 100,000 pounds of fleece being 
procured. * Arrangements have 
been made for the sale of the 
Stevens-owned Cheney Bros. of 
Manchester, Conn., to La France In- 
dustries, 

A modernization program which 
will extend over a period of about 
two years has been instituted at the 
Peerless Division of Thomaston (Ga.) 
Mills. First on the schedule is con- 
struction of a three-story addition 
which will extend approximately 150 
feet; contracts for this have already 
been awarded. 


Orlon is dyed in tow form at Tow 
Dyeing Corp., a recently established 
plant located at 3325 Braddock St. in 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The four-story, 50,000 sq ft building 
at 133 W. Berkley St. in Philadelphia, 
Pa., which was formerly occupied by 
NoMend Hosiery Mills, has been ac- 
quired by Union Knitting Mills and 
now houses the company’s operation, 
the equipment having already been 
moved from Union’s Third Street lo- 
cation. A considerable 
production is planned. 


increase of 


An Exeeutive Views the News 


(Continued from page 87) 
who is responsible. Therefore, they 
are talking in terms of letting the 
buyer of grey goods trade on the 
basis that some tar will be in the 
cloth, and then trade with the 
finisher on the basis of getting it 
out. 

Tar spots can be reduced by the 
mill in several ways, all of which 
cost money—but tar spots can’t be 
eliminated in grey goods if tar is in 
the cotton. The mill men feel that 
if the goods are to be bleached so 
that the tar spots show up in the 
cloth, then the buyer should let the 
finishing company treat the goods 
to get the tar out. 

The mill men are fed up with 
buyers taking cloth with tar spots 
in it when cloth is hard to get, and 
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then discovering tar spots in cloth 
when cloth is easy to get and the 
market is declining. 

They feel that an occasional tar 
spot goes with the cloth, just as 
does an occasional mispick or nep. 

And while all the tar-spot-in- 
cotton discussion is going on, and 
meetings are held on tar spots, and 
the mills are losing money on tar 
spots, and tar spots get in the cot- 
ton at the farm, and tar spots get 
on cotton because it is not properly 
protected in transit— 

—The people who make 
thetic fiber quietly go about their 
business of producing a clean fiber, 
wrapping it neatly in a protective 
cover, and delivering it to the mills 
without fuss or fanfare or 
tamination. 


syn- 


con- 
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HALO TWIST CONDENSERS 


& ROVING PRETWISTERS 
FOR ALL SIZES OF FLYERS 


In extensive tests actually in the 
mills, it has been proved that the 
HALO TWIST CONDENSER effects 
the following conditions: less ends 
down, less waste, heavier bobbins, 
more uniform yarn, up to 20%, higher 
production, and lower costs. 


Write for details today. Orders will 
be filled in one to ten days. 


Tillicum 
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AMCO Humidi fication System installed at Caron Spinning Company, 
Robesonia, Po. The highly sensitive AMCO Cyclestat Control holds humid- 
ity within narrow limits 


AMCO Evaporative Cooling System in Texas Textile Mills, McKinney, Texas. 
Note window units which control mixture of fresh and recirculated air. 


AMCO Unit Dry-Duct System at The Windsor Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. The entire unit is installed overhead out of the way. 





New Cleveland-Rowan Plant of the American Moistening 
Compony. This modern plant is located at Cleveland, N. C. 
for the fabrication of duct work-and sheet metal products. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, NORTH CAROLINA »* 
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There’s an AMCO 
AIR CONDITIONING 
SYSTEM 

designed for YOU! 


When you think of air conditioning, remember that AMco 
offers systems and equipment for every manufacturing 
requirement and every climatic condition. There are four 
different types of AMCO systems, alone or in combination: 
humidification, evaporative cooling, unit dry-duct, 
And because AMCO engi- 


neers have these four basic systems — plus all associated 


or 
central station air conditioning. 


equipment and controls — they are able to offer you un- 
biased advice on the best system for your particular need. 

If you want the facts about textile mill air conditioning, 
the of each 
detailed, as well as answers to such questions as cost, adapt- 


with advantages and limitations system 
ability, capacity, maintenance and operating expense, write 
for AmMco’s booklet, “Arr Conpitioninc for the TEXTILE 
Inpustry”. Or better still, ask AMCo to recommend, with- 


out obligation, the system best suited to your mill. 


— 
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AMCO Central Station Air Conditioning in the Roving Dept., Highland 
Park Mills, Charlotte, N. C. This is AMCO’s highly efficient split-system. 


AMCO 


AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS since 1888 


ATLANTA, GA. * BOSTON, MASS. * CAMDEN, N. J. © PROVIDENCE, R. | 
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ONE OF A SERIES HIGHLIGHTING THE ENGINEER'S CONTRIBUTION TO INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS. 


PROCESS Quality in quantity through accurate process 
control is another of the benefits you should 
expect from the services of a fitm of Profes- 

CONTROL sional Engineers. 


THE AMERICAN THREAD COMPANY, SEVIER, NORTH CAROLINA 


Engineers for 54 Years ...]. E. SIRRINE COMPANY 


GREENVILLE ¢© SOUTH GCAROLINA 


4 DEPARTMENTALIZED ENGINEERING ORGANIZATION SERVING BUSINESS, COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
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Been figuring on sending some counters in for a tune-up? send them to Veeder-Root Inc., Greenville, S. C. The 
Well, now's the time to do it. Veeder-Root's Southern address is Box 297. Or if you're coming over the road, 
Headquarters .. . with its completely equipped set-up we're just six miles from Greenville on the Spartanburg 
for service and its full staff of top technicians... is all Highway. 
set to take care of all your needs, big or little, right 


i VEEDER-ROOT 


Service is just as fast as you ask for it. And the quality INCORPORATED 

of the work is what you always expect ...and get... HARTFORD 2, CONN. + GREENVILLE, S. C. 

-from Veeder-Root. So just pack up your counters and Chicago 6, Ill. « New York 19, N. Y. * Montreal 2, Canada 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 






. and here's why it's wise to make sure 
all your New Machines are equipped with 


NEW VEEDER-ROOT COUNTERS... 


Modern Veeder-Root Counters . . . for 
looms, frames, knitting machines and all 
types of textile mill equipment ... are 
built with unmatched Veeder-Root know- 
how and quality to give accurate facts- 
| and-figures through years of trouble-free 
| service. Count on Veeder-Root for closest Loom Cut Meters 
5 


Countrol of production and uniformity. 2-3-4 Convertible _for controlling 
uniform cuts of cloth. 


Double- Wheel Linear 
Counter for indicating 
lengths in feet, yards, etc. 


Vary-Tally Multiple Unit 
Reset Counters for inven- 
tory, inspection, and 1,001 
knitting machines, etc. other hand-counting jobs. 


Counters for looms, fr 
Write Veeder-Root for all your counter wisest (tga 


needs. 





